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EDITORIAL 


HAD expected to be in London before writing this 
editorial and the entries for a successful song com- 
petition were being kept for me there, but I have been 
ill again and have to write these few remarks with 
no more than the list of songs in last month’s Gramo- 
PHONE. The list in order of popularity was : 

Der Nussbaum (Schumann) 

Mondnacht (Schumann) 

Ave Maria (Schubert) 

Serenade (Schubert) 

Serenade R. Strauss) 

Morgen (R. Strauss) 

Plaisir d’amour (Martini) 

Wiegenlied (Brahms) 

Who is Sylvia ? (Schubert) 

Ich liebe dich (Grieg) 

Widmung (Schumann) 

. Caro mio ben (Giordano) 

It may be of interest to find how the list would run 
if judged by the number of recordings. The numbers 
in brackets give these so far as I can trace them in 
the Encyclopedia and they refer only to the song asa solo: 

Serenade (Schubert) (32) 
Plaisir d’amour (26) 
Ave Maria (21) 
Ich liebe dich (20) 
Der Nussbaum (14) 
Serenade (Strauss) (13) 
Morgen (13) 
Wiegenlted (13) 
Caro mio ben (13) 
Who is Sylvia ? (10) 
. Mondnacht (7) 

12. Widmung (7) 

I find it difficult to remove any songs from this 
beautiful list in order to replace them with other 
favourites of my own, but I shall knock out Ich liebe 
dich and replace it with Brahms Feldeinsamkeit. I must 
have Schubert’s Der Lindenbaum and for that I shall 
knock out his Serenade. I shall also knock out Who is 
Sylvia ? in favour of Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes, 
and I shall knock out Brahms’ Wiegenlied for Schumann’s 
Er, der Herrlichste von allen. It is time we had a set of 
the Frauenliebe from Elizabeth Schumann. Nor can 
I possibly do without Reynaldo Hahn’s L’heure exquise, 


and to get it into my list I shall have to let Strauss’s 
Serenade follow Schubert’s. When I am able to see 
the entries I hope to write some more about this 
competition. 

Meanwhile, in view of its success I think we ought 
to have one on similar lines to establish the twelve 
most popular operatic arias, no concerted numbers, of 
course, and no duets. Entries should reach the London 
office at 10a Soho Square, on or before July roth, so 
that we can publish the results in the August GRAMo- 
PHONE. Probably instead of an album within our 
means the winner would prefer five records of his 
own choice so that he can add to his collection of 
operatic discs. 

A.R. said last month all that one could wish said 
in praise of the wonderful H.M.V. recording and the 
magical performance of the Busch Quartet and 
Reginald Kell in Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet in B 
minor. The old Columbia recording of Charles Draper 
and the Léner Quartet has been such a joy to me ever 
since it was first published that I hardly have the 
heart to declare it superseded by this new recording. 
Nevertheless honesty demands that this must be said, 
for as A.R. wrote last month of the slow movement, 
“no more beautiful and moving record exists in the 
whole range of recorded musical literature.”’ But that so 
few composers have attempted, and so infinitely few 
have succeeded, to write for the clarinet and strings is 
evidence of the difficulty of the task. 


Two days later: 


I had to break off for illness again, but meanwhile 
the entries of the song competition have arrived, and 
I should like to make a few more observations. A good 
many people included operatic arias in their lists, for 
which I suppose I was to blame for not having warned 
competitors that I did not intend to include these. 
It is of interest to note that when THE GRAMOPHONE 
was started only six of the twelve winning songs were 
obtainable on records. The songs next in order of 
popularity were : 

13. Der Lindenbaum (Schubert) 
14. Solveig’s Song (Grieg) 

15. Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) 
16. Drink to Me Only . 
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17. Elégie (Massenet) 

18. On Wings of Song (Mendelssohn) 
19. An die Musik (Schubert) 

20. Wohin? (Schubert) 

21. Faery Song (Boughton) 

22. Du Bist die Ruh’ (Schubert) 

23. Mainacht (Brahms) 

24. Anakreon’s Grab (Wolf) 

One competitor suggests that we should have a vote 
on the best performances of the twelve winning songs, 
but I think this is out of the question because for the 
great number of readers their choice will be limited 
to two or three versions. What I will do later in the 
year is to note what I think is the best performance 
available of all these twenty-four songs, for I have more 
versions to choose from than most. As usual, with 
our competitions, entries have come from all over the 
world and from all ages, classes and professions. 

I was particularly pleased with a letter I received 
from a Plymouth boy of fifteen, and I think readers 
will enjoy sharing my pleasure. 


Dear Sir,—I am giving here the titles of what I think are the 
twelve loveliest songs, and the reasons why I think they are. 

Firstly, I would place Schubert’s exquisite Auf wasser dem zu 
singen. The lovely accompaniment and gorgeous vocal line, 
applies for a place as one of the world’s most lovely songs. 

Requiem, a song by Schumann, is also lovely. The calm, peaceful 
melody seems to breathe of unearthly quiet and peace, and, while 
we are on the subject of peace, surely Brahms’s Lullaby must be 
included, just a simple melody, but what a great simplicity. 
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Caro mio ben, by Giordani, is one of the most lovely of Italian 
arias, it has a fine melody, and is a joy to those singers who have 
a command of bel canto. While on the subject of bel canto, who 
can resist the peaceful charm of Gluck’s O del mio dolce ardor? 
A song by Martini, Plaisir d’amour, is a lovely song with a charming 
melody. 

The word Love brings to mind the various serenades which 
have been composed. Two serenades by Schubert and Strauss, 
respectively, are amongst the most lovely songs. Both have 
exquisite melodies, and both splendid accompaniments. 

The last four I have chosen, are English songs. Passing By, by 
Purcell, is one of the most delicately charming songs I have 
heard. Eriskay Love Lilt has one of the most haunting airs in 
song, and there seems to linger about the song a sense of sadness, 
One of the most delicate of modern songs, with an exqui- 
site lilting melody, is Rutland Boughton’s Faery Song. Last, 
but certainly not least, on the list, is Cyril Scott’s lovely 
Lullaby. 

I am only fifteen, so perhaps I have many, many songs to 
hear, which are lovely, and maybe I shall forget these ; but at 
present, these are the songs I think are the most lovely. 

Yours faithfully, 
MastTeR L. HEywoop. 


If Mr. Heywood will choose a record of some song 
he wants we shall be glad to send it to him. 

I can do no more now than thank readers who have 
taken the trouble to make this one of the most suc- 
cessful competitions we have had, and I am sure that 
those who have not yet devoted their attention to the 
great songs of the world will be glad of this list of 


twenty-four as guidance. 
Compton MACKENZIE. 


GRAMOPHILES IN CONFERENCE ? 


by W. W. 


i a remote corner of the Correspondence column of the April 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, I indicated that as no national 
gathering of keen gramophiles has ever taken place in the history 
of the gramophone, some effort might possibly be made to rectify 
this omission in the near future, that is, if the demand were 
sufficient. My suggestion seemed to bear no fruit until I repeated 
it verbally at the recent Annual Meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Gramophone Societies, where I was surprised to find 
nearly fifty out of the eighty present not only interested in the 
scheme, but willing to give it support. With renewed hope, 
therefore, I promised to do my best to make arrangements for 
an experimental conference in the late autumn of this year. 

I am quite prepared to take the responsibility of organising 
(or helping to organise) a national conference of gramophiles 
for the benefit of readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, and others who 
wish to take part. But I cannot proceed far until I know the 
opinions of those most likely to be interested. Many members 
of the N.F.G.S. impressed me by the backing they promised, 
and I am now anxious to hear what others, not present at the 
meeting, may think. 

I have in mind a week-end gathering early in November, to 
be spent in ideal conditions at the First Conference Estate Ltd., 
High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire, which is a twenty-eight 
minute train journey from Liverpool Street Station. I have 
already attended one conference here this year, and I have no 
doubts this would make an excellent venue for our purposes. 
Accommodation, board and service are everything that can be 
desired, yet inexpensive; and as the estate is reserved exclusively 
for conferences, the difficulties of organisation should be mini- 
mised. High Leigh stands in a park of forty-five acres.on high 
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ground, and amid extensive woodland and river scenery. There 
are conference and dining halls, drawing rooms, lounge, reading 
and writing rooms—together with electric light, central heating 
and ample garage accommodation. In addition are numerous 
facilities for varied recreations; yet the quietude of the house 
and grounds allow of complete relaxation. The surrounding 
district is unquestionably good for country walks. 

The expenses for a full week-end would amount to no more 
than thirty shillings a head, and there would be no irritating 
** extras.” Fees might be proportionately decreased for a shorter 
stay, while daily visitors would contribute half-a-crown to the 
cost of the conference, and could then take meals at moderate 
prices in the restaurant. These prices are estimated, of course, 
on the assumption that the venture would just pay its way; 
the question of profits would not arise, since this is an 
experiment. 

It is hoped that a fair sprinkling of ladies would be prepared 
to attend. Why not? There is plenty of accommodation for them. 
Indeed, by regarding the conference as a pleasant break in the 
daily round, members might wish to bring their wives for the 
sake of the short holiday. Each day’s deliberations would then 
most certainly have to be rounded off with dancing ! 

What form would the conference take? What would there 
be to talk about? Who would be there? What would be the 
opportunities for hearing recorded music well reproduced ? 
These are questions all interested readers are bound to ask. . I 
am sure the manufacturers would jump at the chance of display- 
ing their instruments and records; I imagine a delightful and 
helpful exhibition of everything dear to the gramophile would 
be the result. 
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We should be in session from Friday evening, November 4th 
until Monday morning, November 7th, which would allow of 
seven general meetings. In addition would be a number of 
sectional meetings for specialists in the technical aspect of gramo- 
phonics, for collectors of rare and early recordings, for those 
interested in the educational applications of the gramophone, 
for swing music fans, and for enthusiasts in the society movement. 
I suggest that the seven main discussions should centre on the 
following: (1) the place of the gramophone in modern life; 
(2) the usefulness of THE GRAMOPHONE to the enthusiast, together 
with discussions on its reviews and other features; (3) sound 
reproduction and its modern tendencies; (4) the existing repertoire 
of recorded music, and suggestions for its extension; (5) the 
gramophile and his problems; (6) a National Library of Recorded 
Music; and (7) a first-class recital of records on selected re- 
producers. These ought to cover the average needs of members, 
although I am open to receive better suggestions. Group dis- 
cussions and miniature record recitals would be a feature of the 
conference. 

Every endeavour would be made to secure authoritative 
speakers in each main subject, and figures well-known in the 
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gramophone world would be invited to preside at lectures and 
debates. I foresee a thrilling, if not a unique, week-end if arrange- 
ments are made on the lines suggested. Every keen gramophile 
ought to jump at such an opportunity as this. I am also hoping 
that enterprising dealers and their assistants will find the con- 
ference sufficiently attractive to attend. 

Now; arrangements must be made soon, so that the week-end 
may definitely be booked at High Leigh. This is the only week- 
end available until after Christmas, and as the scheme has no 
financial backing and no guarantors to meet losses, applications 
must be made shortly. It is quite possible that members of 
affiliated societies to the National Federation may enjoy a reduc- 
tion in the full fee, while late applicants may be charged a little 
extra. This is inevitable in the circumstances. I therefore ask 
interested readers to write to me as soon as possible. Applicants 
will receive fuller information as the details develop. It is my 
hope that this new experiment will be so successful that there 
will be a demand for a conference annually, on even more 
ambitious lines, maybe. But let us first make the present effort 
a huge success ! 

Write me c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
ITALY’S GREATEST TENOR 


[N the early days of 1918, Italy, like the other 
nations engaged in the Great War, suffered many 
hardships and privations. 

I was there at the time, and it is no exaggeration 
to say that this land, normally a place of sunshine, 
songs and songsters, was plunged into gloom, relieved 
by one bright spot, Milan, where Gigli, in the spring- 
time of his powers as an artist, was singing. He was 
a private in the Italian Infantry, stationed at Terni, 
and his voice had so captured the hearts of the critical 
La Scala audiences that public clamour resulted in 
special leave reluctantly being granted in order that 
he could give a few concerts. 

This, to me, presented a heaven-sent opportunity, 
for with warfare who could tell that I should have a 
second chance to get him to record? It was impossible 
to obtain any extension of his leave and we had to rush 
him to the recording studios in Milan. Minutes were 
so precious, he had no time to change his clothes, and 
upon arrival at the studio simply unhooked his tight- 
fitting uniform and announced that he was ready to sing. 

He made ten records, but as the exportation of the 
matrices was held up, his first recordings were not 
issued to the world until after the Armistice had. been 
signed. Then, as with Caruso, the records attracted 
the attention of those most astute talent spotters, the 
impresarios of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Twenty years have passed since he made his first 
recordings for “‘ His Master’s Voice,” and once again 
in the spring I have visited Milan—this time to record 
the complete opera “ La Bohéme,” featuring Gigli. 

In Italy news of the Opera travels quickly, and when 
it was first hinted through the Galleria that “ His 
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Master’s Voice”’ were planning to record Gigli in 
the complete opera, “‘ La Bohéme,” we were inundated 
with requests from artists to participate, as they 
know full well that the fact of having their names 
appearing in association with Gigli may lead to fame 
and prestige. 


To-day he is a matured singer at the height of his 
power, a singer worthy of the title “Italy’s greatest 
tenor,” which was made vacant by Caruso’s death in 
1921. 


On my way to the boat to return to England I saw 
many scenes of festivity, for the Carnival Season was 
in full swing. Everywhere Gigli’s name greeted me 
on hoardings and billboards, but always with the 
word “‘ Esaurita”’ (“ sold out”) pasted across them. 


Gigli is undoubtedly the most sought-after singer in 
the world, and the whole opera season in Milan 
depended for its financial success on his appearance 
in every performance. 


In order to carry on the recording during the big 
season we required the permission of the administrator 
of the Scala Theatre, and hitherto such permission has 
always been withheld on the ground that gramophone 
recording places additional strain on the artists. How- 
ever, backed by Gigli’s personal request, we appealed 
to the Mayor of Milan and he granted our wish. 


Gigli himself has a wonderful sense of humour and 
likes to surround himself with others who are equally 
fond of jesting and buffoonery. His spirit is irrepres- 
sible, and when he and his companions really get 
going they perform as many amusing tricks as the 
Marx Brothers. 


He is extremely human and generous almost to a 
fault. It is indeed rare for him to pass through the 
Galleria in Milan without slipping a 100-lire note into 
the hands of some impecunious artist, whilst his 
appearances for charity are far too numerous to detail. 


A man of simple tastes, he is devoted to his family and 
his farm at Recanati, whilst his chief hobby is music. 
He is for ever singing—even walking along he hums 
tunes. Gigli is not a great reader ; in fact, singing 
is so much his interest that he finds little time for 
anything else—except for the Italian card game 
“ Tressetti,’ which he plays with his family and 
his friends or “i bravi” as he calls them. These 
braves, numbering five or six, act as escorts from his 
hotel to the theatre and they are mostly retired 
singers. The idea of a singer walking down the street 
surrounded by his henchmen may be something new 
to readers, but in Italy to-day tradition has not altered 
very much since the days of Shakespeare. The leading 
tenor at the-opera is indeed an important personage 
and when he leaves the opera house complete with 
his retainers one is reminded of scenes from ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” when either the Montagues or the Capulets 
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visited the village. In all that pertains to singing he is 
extremely knowledgeable and the acknowledged master 
of the difficult art of ancient Italian bel canto. 


During his season at La Scala he finds time for four 
or five master classes, which he gives gratis to the 
students of singing at the Conservatorio. Every year 
also he carries the burden of a complete season at the 
opera house of his native village of Recanati, where 
the 800 seats are eagerly sought for by all classes of 
the community. Before Gigli gained fame, Recanati 
was already well-known as the birthplace of the great 
Italian poet Leopardi, but Gigli has brought it a new 
distinction. His fellow-townsmen almost adore the 
ground on which he walks, for he has contributed 
greatly to their prosperity by his participation in local 
enterprises. He told me that a large part of his fortune 
is invested in neighbouring farmlands, where he 
employs over 2,000 workers. 


It is given to few of us to become famous, yet this 
son of a wandering shoemaker with the gift of a 
glorious voice and the ability to work hard, has, in 
his lifetime, assured himself of immortality. His voice 
by means of records is secured for posterity. 


His golden voice wins the hearts of all and I am 
inclined to give him the title of “ Italy’s greatest 
ambassador.” It would seem as though Signor Musso- 
lini has long realised that Gigli’s voice brings prestige 
and goodwill to Italy, for he has conferred upon him 
every honour he can bestow. 


The complete opera “La Bohéme,” with Gigli 
singing the part of Rodolfo, is a brilliant, artistic and 
technical achievement, and I can think of no better 
way in which to mark his forty-eighth birthday, and 
twentieth year as an exclusive “‘ His Master’s Voice ” 
artist. 


Gigli himself was so pleased with the recording that 
he gave a supper-party to the entire cast at the Con- 
tinental Hotel, and during the event they gave a very 
creditable presentation of the festive scene in the 
second Act of “‘ La Bohéme.” 


Rarely known to relax, his aversion to holidays is 
notorious, in fact he has himself stated that he does 
not believe in holidays, because “‘ it takes too long to 
warm up the engines.” There will, of course, be a 
ten days’ break in the opera season for the holiday, 
but to keep busy he has undertaken to return to Rome 
for the Festival. In that time he has planned to make 
a full length film and the business must be concluded 
within the ten days. 


Gigli has undertaken to appear in every Italian 
Opera in the 1938 Covent Garden Season. He is, 
in my opinion, the only vocalist in the world who 
could undertake such a stupendous task, and, to my 
mind, the financial success of the Italian Season is 
a foregone conclusion. 
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TWENTY YEARS WITH MY GRAMOPHONE 


by JOHN 


WAS amazed when Mr. Cecil Pollard, a Director of THE 

GRAMOPHONE, told me that the June, 1938, issue would be 
Volume XVI. How time has flown! I remember the first 
number and the enthusiasm among the little band of gramo- 
phone enthusiasts. We already took The Gramophone and Talking 
Machine News and The Sound Wave. 

Those were brave old days. Following enjoyment with an 
old machine which was used to shut out the noise of air raids 
during the Great War (the one which we were told would end 
war and not that ahead which may end civilisation), I bought 
my first instrument, an H.M.V. table model which cost about 
£7. Those were the days when Columbia 12-inch Light Blue 
and H.M.V. 12-inch Black cost 8s. 6d. 

The pioneers of good orchestral music were our old friends 
Sir Landon Ronaid, who recorded the Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra for H.M.V., and Sir Henry J. Wood, who gave us 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra through Columbia. 

How wonderful it was to look over the record catalogues. 
I bought my first orchestral discs at the H.M.V. shop in Cheap- 
side. They were of the one complete classic—Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, conducted by Nikisch. Then I had Elgar conducting 
his Polonia. 

It was very thrilling, and things began to get enterprising. 
Albert Coates conducted Scheherazade and Scriabin’s Poem of 
Ecstasy for Columbia. Later came his first H.M.V. record, The 
Mastersingers Overture. At one time there were both Columbia and 
H.M.V. records of the Siegfried Idyll, under Coates. 

One of the biggest steps forward was the advent of the Columbia 
** New Process ”’ records, which gave a silent surface. Some folk 
said that we lost detail as well as scratch, but most of us were 
content to lose the latter. This brings me to needle thrills. We 
tried special needles for special records and only a few cranks 
put up with the woolly tone of fibre. 

I remember my learned friend, the late Mr. Robin H. Legge, 
music critic of The Daily Telegraph, used to advise this or that 
brand of needle when he began to review records as part of his 
job. 

I believe that I must have been one of the very first writers 
on music to give serious book recognition to the gramophone. 
That book is, of course, long out of print, but in it I referred 
seriously to records at a time when most musicians still regarded 
the gramophone as little more than an advanced musical toy. 

Well, things went steadily forward, and THE GRAMOPHONE 
magazine helped enormously to win a proper place for our 
instrument. Mr. Compton Mackenzie was the life and soul of 
the party, as it were. How many of us remember the time when 
he arranged a competition at Caxton Hall and we voted for 
the best machine ? He made a little speech to us. The instru- 
ments were played behind a screen and we recorded our votes. 
The winner of the gold medal was the ‘‘ Orchosol,’”’ I seem to 
remember. Anyhow, it has long since disappeared and I know 
that the E.M.G. won the-silver medal and that was before 
Mr. Ginn had become distinct and separate from what we now 
know as E.M.G. 

Mr. Ginn was in High Holborn in those advancing times and 
I spent many delightful hours at his showroom. After graduating, 
as it were, through larger H.M.V, cabinet machines, I bought 
an E.M.G. table model, later exchanged for a superior model, 
and again for a Wilson Horn Gramophone, which to me was 
wonderful, but which all my friends regarded as cranky and 
looking like a great megaphone. 

Mr. P. Wilson became known to us as the leading gramophone 
scientist. He had a theory of correct track alignment, now 
universally accepted, but once viewed as mere theory. We were 
still in the days of acoustic recording and when only extremists 
used fibre needles. 
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Coming back to early record thrills. These times cannot be 
repeated, now that we accept everything without wondering. 
The first electrical recording was an H.M.V. try-out of Mos- 
kowski’s Malaguena, I think, by an American orchestra. Later 
on we had excerpts from “ Parsifal,” with Albert Coates con- 
ducting. People did not like them and said that the strings 
sounded like wires. There was one record of Siegfried’s Journey 
to the Rhine, again under Coates, with volume that seemed 
terrific. 

Beethoven’s “ Eroica’? Symphony recorded by Sir Henry 
J. Wood and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra on three Columbia 
records ! The gramophone was now to be taken seriously. The 
symphony was very much abridged and I think the first move- 
ment was on one record. Then we had Albert Sammons in an 
abridged version of Elgar’s violin concerto. In about 1922 
Wagner’s “ Ring ” came in excerpts from H.M.V., with Albert 
Coates, Florence Austral and Tudor Davies as the “ star ”’ artists. 
H.M.V. had pictures of Wagner scenes in their Oxford Street 
windows. Elgar’s “ Enigma” Variations, conducted by him, 
came out in monthly instalments from H.M.V. 

My first celebrity violin record was single-sided H.M.V. 
12-inch Red Label of Heifetz playing the slow movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto. Heifetz was then a new violin 
genius, quite young, and when I heard his new complete recording 
of the Concerto last year I was delighted to find that he had lived 
up to his early reputation. Moiséivitch was a new player at 
about the same time as Heifetz and I recall buying his record of 
Schumann’s Traumeswirren, a 10-inch H.M.V. Black Label. 
He, too, is as good as he promised to be. Mark Hambourg was 
our “ star” recording pianist and one could get Arthur de Greef 
in Grieg’s Concerto. 

Yes, matters were always full of interesting speculations and 
surprises. Vocalion was an attractive record enterprise, giving 
us daring things like Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto, played by 
York Bowen, and Vladimir Rosing in Russian songs. 

The fibre versus steel controversy made bright battles. Wild 
became famous for fibres and I remember talk of ‘* Wild’s 
Waterloo,” which I presume was when a Wild fibre broke down. 

Where are the friends of those dear days? I’m getting senti- 
mental. I mean when Elgar and Sir Henry J. Wood both lived 
in Hampstead, and Herman Klein in St. John’s Wood. One of 
my Hampstead associates was Margaret Fairless, the violinist 
of my dreams. She played Elgar at the Promenade Concerts 
and made an H.M.V. record ; but Traumeswirren, they fade 
and pass, never to return. Am I growing old and wistful, or odd 
and wearisome ? Elgar once told me over the ’phone to stick to 
my office and cut out any thoughts of earning, still less making, 
any money out of music in this country. 

Nevertheless, I still listen to music ; and the best thing about 
a gramophone is that you can hear what you want and when 
you want it. My library would surprise the solemn gentlemen 
who take music so seriously, for after being admiringly keen on 
the classics, I now find much enjoyment in things like The Lambeth 
Walk, having lived in the Borough of Lambeth for over thirty 
years. And I get more feeling from the two H.M.V. “ Porgy 
and Bess ”’ records than I do from “ Tristan and Isolde,” probably 
because I feel that George Gershwin was writing about real 
people while Wagner was dealing with misty legends. 

Well, after starting with an H.M.V. table model and passing 
through the wonders of Mr. Ginn’s enterprises, I have an H.M.V. 
radiogram which, serviced by E.M.I., satisfies me completely. 
Have my tastes become more tolerant? Perhaps one gets like 
that after sampling the best, but the past is still good and gramo- 
phones and THe GraAmopuone are better. I have exchanged 
Lambeth for a quiet Cathedral City and enjoy records more 
easily. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


I was interested to read the Editor’s paragraph in February, 
about timing records of bird-song : at one minute seven seconds 
we hear the crow, and so forth. We have, of course, the H.M.V. 
ruler that gives us numerical markings for positions ; but long 
before I heard of this idea (I possess a rough form of the ruler, 
given to me years ago by a Richmond reader whose name escapes 
me), my friend the late Dr. R. T. White, annotating classics for 
me in the Music Teacher, tried the idea of marking off the record 
into minutes, and, in his writing, drawing a line across the column 
at each minute’s end ; so that everything printed between any 
pair of lines was about one particular minute of the record’s 
music. There were drawbacks to this : the division into exact 
minutes often crossed over some important happening, but it was 
an early attempt to identify themes. I suppose this must have 
been around 1920 or a little later. 


The Puzzling Eighteenth Century 


Reading the new edition of Dr. Johnson’s Tour of the Hebrides 
as narrated by Boswell, I came across a striking point that I 
commend to the attention of those who find much 18th century 
music not very attractive, compared with that of the 19th. The 
new Tour, compiled from papers written by Boswell and long 
undiscovered, contains a much freer record than the old, which 
was restrained by Malone’s insistence upon an “ ‘elegancy ’ 
dear to the 18th century heart, which the modern temperament 
finds so ungenial ” (as the editors put it). For example, Boswell 
originally gave details of dinners, sometimes with an alxost 
lyrical pleasure ; they were all struck out as being inelegant. 
The tour was taken in 1773, the mid-age of Mozart. When we 
are apt to find a good deal of his music,and that of contemporaries, 
showing too little feeling, we may well remember the influence 
of that “ elegancy.” It does not, of course, account for everything ; 
but I think the reference is a little illuminating. It bears out 
what I increasingly feel—that to understand an age’s music we 
ought really to be far more intimate with its literature, its other 
arts, its politics and sociology than, alas, even the most energetic 
music-lover can ever manage to be. It is bad enough for the 
amateur, but worse for the G.P. professional musician, who is 
expected to know a bit of everything. The amateur can often 
specialise in a period; no wonder then, that he can at times quite 
out-specialise the pro. I wish there were more musical mono- 
graphs of the specialist kind, by amateurs who have really studied 
closely all the artistic manifestations of an age, against the back- 
ground of its general history of ideas. One great difficulty is 
that music is so subtle and complex and lengthy. An intelligent 
man can take up and analyse scores of books, but to do that with 
musical works means a special and fairly extensive education 
in reading. Obviously, we need wider and far more frequent 
collaboration between musically-minded literary men and 
literary-minded musicians. Until we get it, the writing of musical 
history is bound to be a partial affair. To the musician and the 
literary man I would add another necessary worker—the psycho- 
logist. Even to-day, applied psychology is in its infancy; but 
I am convinced that the mysteries of composition, especially 
of modern composition, cannot be probed by the light of the 
music alone. 


Wanted, another Historical Tool 


Apropos the eighteenth century, I am reminded of one of the 
B.B.C.’s boons—its broadcasting a few of the less-known sym- 
phonies of that period. I should like the companies here to 
record a few; ideally, a volume showing how the symphony 
developed after C. P. E. Bach, that inventive son who came a 
quarter of the way down Johann’s opus list and started a wonderful 
succession. There seem to be recorded only odd movements of 
his, except a suite which Casadesus has arranged for viola— 
from what sources I know not. 


“Phantom Choirboy ”’ 


This was the heading in the Sunday Times to a paragraph 
telling of a mysterious voice that sings in the fourteenth century 
church of Didling, near Midhurst, Sussex, ‘“ when apparently 
only adults are present.”” The vicar had no explanation. It is 
rather odd that neither had one of our most intellectual journals. 
Surely one might have expected a footnote giving the obvious 
explanation?—if we except the possibility of a boy’s trick; but 
he would scarcely carry a joke so far as to spend much of his 
leisure in thus secretly singing in church—even in a place 
with a name so inviting as Didling. No, I imagine we have here 
just another old Resultant custom : but one doesn’t often hear 
of so pretty a case. Much of the tone that is produced by result- 
ants, by the way, is heard in the ear of the producer(s) only, and 
not externally and generally ; hence, possibly discrepant accounts 
of any one instance. Some interesting things about sound (more 
especially to those who can follow a little mathematical reasoning) 
will be found in Mr. Lewellyn Lloyd’s recent book Music and 
Sound (Oxford Press). Sir James Jeans’s Science and Music (Cam- 
bridge Press) is fascinating too. 


Brain Burnishers—or Finishers 


This is an alarming world. I mentioned some time ago the 
rumour that we old salts are going to have to take an intensive 
course of needle-sharpening, or sound-box-angle-adjusting, or 
record-wiping or whatever it is. Now this great Question move- 
ment is upon us; you know the sort of thing that the News 
Chronicle does on its week-end page—gives a lot of questions and 
a mixed bag of answers, right and wrong; and you have to sort 
out the right answer. Appalled to find that music-lovers have 
lagged far behind in this brain-burnishing pursuit, I am deter- 
mined they shall lag no longer; if I’m to sweat at something, 
everybody else shall suffer, too. Here, then is the first—and 
probably the last—batch of questions, to which I positively 
guarantee, at whatever risk, to print answers, of a sort, in my 
next Roundabout—if any. To some of the questions there are 
sensible answers, but nobody seems to know which is which. 
However, our intellectual readers will doubtless see at a flash 
what is wanted (and those seven deserve a corner to themselves, 
surely, once in a while). Very well, let’s go ! 

1. Which musician (a) began life on the high C’s, and which 
(6) finished life on. them? 

2. Which popular composer figures in a well-known house- 
hold saying? 

3. I amacomposer of four letters, name of ‘‘ Brook.” Behead 
me, and I am an exclamation frequently used to begin an 
explosion when one of the children upset the breakfast marma- 
lade on the composition being thrown off between the master’s 
spoonfuls of egg. Behead me again, and I am a second exclamation 
probably used when another of the children upset the ink. Behead 
me again, and I am the beginning of the word that (if he had been 
English) the great man would have used on all these occasions. 

4. This one is serious. You know the game of Composite 
Animals—“ elephantelope,”’ e.g.? Find composite composers 
thus: 

(a) One German, one French, both living at the same time. 

(6) A composer and one of his best orchestral works (but 
this time you have to drop a letter: thesound isall right, though). 

(c) Two, one German and one not: the second was born 
in the first decade of the nineteenth century, sixty years after 
the death of the first. 

(d) Two, one German and one modern British. 

(e) The same German as in (d), with another modern British. 

No prizes this time. Please do not send in answers; keep them 
locked in your bosom until our next thrilling instalment appears 
— if ever it does. 

W. R. A. 
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But that’s only half the story. Everything about this latest R.G.D. 
release is thrillingly new! Among the principle features are :— 
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this real aristocrat of radiogramophones from 





* 7-valve all-wave Superhet cir- speaker. Provision for extension 
cuit, having three wavebands speaker. 
from 16.5 to 2,000 metres. + 
‘ * Mystic Ray” Tuni Indi- 
% Variable Selectivity. Delayed cator. ol ig 
Automatic Volume Control. 
High Tone Control, also ine ¥ Automatic Record Changer 
dependent speech/music bass plays any number up to eight 
control. 10" or 12" records. Magnetic 
pick-up of improved design. 
We 6" edge-lit glass dial having 
station names on allwavebands. Ye Cabinet of robust construction 


Dual-speed tuning control with and acoustically correct design, 

auxiliary high speed logging made of figured and straight- 

pointer. grain walnut with macassar in- 

lay. Bronze speakergrille aud 

* Loudspeaker switch for silencing specially designed energised 
either internal or extension moving coil speaker. 





But listening to this instrument will convince you much more than 
anything we can tell you here. Come along to our showrooms to- 
day and let us give you a private demonstration in our sound- 
proofed audition rooms—it will cost you nothing. Or—better still 
—hear the R.G.D. 739 at home, without obligation. 






R.G.D. 
Model 739 











R.G.D. MODEL 739 (for A.C. Mains) CASH PRICE : 39 GNS. 
H.P. Terms : £4: 4:0 down and 24 payments of £1 : 15 :3 


(Also available : AC/DC Model. Cash Price 42 Gns. A similar 
chassis is used in the R.G.D. Console Model 723 at 23 Gns. and 
in the Table Model 718 at 18 Gns. AC/DC Mains models for 
the Table and Console models, 14 Gns. extra. 


CUSTOM-BUILT CABINETS: We are always glad to supply 
any R.G.D. instrument in a cabinet of non-standard design 
or to build the chassis into an existing piece of period furni- 
ture or into the wall. Alternatively we can supply R.G.D. 
instruments in standard cabinet designs, but finished in oak or 
mahogany, for a slight extra charge. 
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THE 1938 
edition of “The Art of 
Record Buying” is now 
ready and we shall be 
glad to send copies to 
readers of the ‘*‘ Gramo- 
phone,” on receipt of 2d. 
in stamps. This year the 
book has been consider- 
ably increased in size, and 
runs to over 100 pages. 
The information it con- 
tains is invaluable to all 
gramophone owners, and 
will enable them to derive 
the maximum pleasure 
from their instruments. 

A specimen copy of 
‘““The Monthly Letter,” 
our frank and impartial 
review of current record- 
ings, will be included on 
request. 


IN “THE ART OF RECORD BUYING” you will find a selected 


list of more than 1000 records, each of which we can wholeheartedly recommend as_ being 
up to a high standard, both musically and technically. With this book as a guide you may 
be sure of choosing the most desirable version of the works you wish to add to your collection, as 


we have made a side for side comparison of all available recordings. The: book also contains 
useful hints on the care of records. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd., 
11, Grape Street, London, W.C.2 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre). 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Presentation 


There was a big concourse of subscribers and well-wishers at 
the party on May roth at Mr. David Jagger’s studio in Chelsea, 
when Lord Marks presented Sir Louis Sterling with the brilliant 
portrait reproduced on this page—the outcome of the compli- 
mentary dinner given to Sir Louis by his friends in June, 1937, 
on the occasion of his knighthood. It was a critical company 
that enjoyed Mrs. Jagger’s hospitality, for there was no one 
present who had not a strong personal affection for the subject 
of the artist’s work; and that the portrait painter satisfied them 
one and all and placated the jealous pride even of the Old Guard 
was strong proof of the success of Mr. David Jagger in his under- 
taking. Nothing is lost of the character or characteristics of that 
well-loved figure in a portrait that is also as a superficial likeness 
quite astonishingly faithful. 

Thank you, Mr. Jagger—and Lord Marks and your Committee. 
And you, Sir Louis, can now settle down to your cigar and book. 
A good job faultlessly done. 





The Presentation Portrait of Sir Louis Stirling 
(from the Painting by David Jagger) 


Help for St. George’s Hospital 


Has any reader preserved a record issued in 1925 or there- 
abouts of a dance tune, By the Lake, preferably played by Paul 
Whiteman and his Band, or by the Savoy Orpheans ? A generous 
subscriber to Christopher Stone’s broadcast appeal for St. 
George’s offered to send another cheque to the Hospital if he 
could obtain a copy of the record : so perhaps one of our readers 
will also be generous and send By the Lake to THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10A Soho Square, London, W.1, for the benefit of St. George’s. 


Corrigenda 

The slip of the pen which attributed The Two Grenadiers to 
Schubert, rather than Schumann, in Mr. Gaisberg’s article on 
Chaliapin in the last number, has not escaped the eye of our 
vigilant readers. M. Nadejine writes: “ There is no historical 
harm in Mr. Gaisberg’s wrongly calling Count Cheremetieff 
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the Prince Cheremetieff or the famous St. Petersburg restaurant 
* Strielka ’ instead of ‘ Strelna.’ But surely he should remember 
as we all do that the first performance of the Song of the Volga 
Boatmen dates from 1922 or even 1921, and not from 1927, when 
this unfortunate song was already included in the programmes of 
every self-respecting bass-baritone.”” On the other hand, Mr. 
Gaisberg’s comments (if any) on M. Nadejine’s article have not 
yet reached us. 


Two Appeals 


A faithful reader and contributor, John Richardson, is in 
hospital, and likely to be there some weeks, after an operation. 
Readers who have papers and magazines to spare could help 
a fellow-gramophile through a dreary time. His address is 
c/o “B” Ward, The Robert Jones and Agnes Hunt Ortho- 
paedic Hospital, Oswestry. They will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged. 

The other need is a piano for a small school in Berkshire 
which makes a special feature of Folk Dancing. The present 
instrument is much too old to be reconditioned. Will readers 
send subscriptions, however small, for this excellent object, to 
The Rev. S. E. Collins, The Vicarage, Upper Basildon, Berk- 
shire, or to the Headmaster, E. S. Nicholson, Esq., Upper Basildon 
C.E. School, near Pangbourne, Berkshire. 


A NEW GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY 


ON April 26th this year a gramophone society was founded 
in Lund, Sweden. It is the first society of its kind in this 
country, and I -believe the first outside the British Empire. It 
got quite a good start. On May 6th, when I received a letter 
from the Secretary, Mr. Rolf Wistrand, the society already had 
35 local members—mostly students at the University in the town 
—and also several corresponding members in other parts of the 
country. This is good evidence of the fact that the public interest 
in the gramophone is rising in Sweden. The society in question, 
which is called “‘ The Discophil Club,” is to be adjoined to the 
National Federation of Gramophone Societies in London. Its 
aims are to further the preserving and collecting of all old records, 
interesting on account of their musical and historical value, 
which may be found in Sweden, and also to induce the Swedish 
branch offices of the gramophone companies to issue recordings 
of valuable music hitherto not listed in Swedish catalogues. The 
procuring of a recording outfit has also been discussed, with the 
aim of issuing re-pressings of unique Swedish records. 

As is usual in such cases, the society is going to arrange meetings 
with demonstrations, lectures and record recitals, both by 
members and outside experts. On account of the society being 
closely connected with the University, these meetings will be 
held during terms only. For the first meeting a lecture on the 
subject “‘ The greatest tenors” is announced. Further lectures 
dealing with composers, e.g., Mozart, Beethoven, etc. are con- 
templated for the next term, and also the subject of “‘ The Gramo- 
phone in the Teaching of Singing.” 

Lists of the record collections of different members will be 
submitted to the management of the society, so that the lecturers 
will have access to a large number of records. If one of the 
members is to give, for instance, a Verdi recital, he is not limited 
to his own Verdi collection, but can make up his programme 
from the records of all local members. 

The society will also, in connection with the preserving of 
collectors’ specimens, in co-operation with all members, issue 
exchange lists and thus encourage the exchange of valuable 
records. Naturally all members also submit lists of their finds. 
In this way it is hoped that many unique historical records will 
be prevented from being buried in attics or otherwise lost to 


posterity. 
Carl L. Brun 











FRIDA LEIDER 


by QUITA CHAVEZ 


pRIDA LEIDER made her debut at Covent Garden in 1924 

as Briinnhilde, in Wagner’s “ Die Walkiire.” A newcomer 
to London opera-goers, she created a tremendous sensation and 
even the most seasoned critics admitted that Madame Leider 
was the finest living exponent of this role. This was followed 
later by her appearance as Isolde, when owing to her magnificent 
performance she was acclaimed the greatest Isolde of her time, 
a distinction she has held unrivalled for over ten years. 

Apart from her appearances at Covent Garden, she sings 
regularly at Bayreuth and has been a member of the Berlin 
State Opera for many years. 

Madame Leider owes her triumphs not merely to her won- 
derful voice but her histrionic ability, and possesses those rare 
gifts among singers—intelligence and unsurpassable artistry. 
The perfect Wagnerian singer is all too rare. Leider is one, 
and her Briinnhilde and Isolde are as Wagner conceived them. 
In the former she is the goddess wavering between divinity and 
womanhood. In the latter she gives us all the fury of a woman 
betrayed, which melts into passionate ecstasy from the moment 
she drinks the “ Love Potion.” 

Of the recordings she has made, the majority are Wagnerian. 
The first I shall deal with are the excerpts from “‘ Die Walkiire,”’ 
in the H.M.V. Album No. 47. These were recorded in 1928 and 
show Leider at her best. The recording is excellent, and brings 
out all the purity of her voice. Listening to these, one realises 
how complete is her interpretation. For instance, when Wotan 
commands Briinnhilde to defend Siegmund in the coming fight 
with Hunding, she is the wild and fearless Valkyr answering 
joyously the call to battle. In contrast we have, in Act iii, the 
more tender and human side of the character, Briinnhilde 
pleading with Wotan seeking to justify her action. 

Here the voice undergoes a complete change. The wild ring 
is replaced by a tender, pleading quality, and the perfection of 
her pianissimo notes are fully revealed. 

Leider has made two records from “ Siegfried.’”” These are 
from the Love Duet in Act iii. Unfortunately, they: form an 
abridged version, but they show a completeness lacking in any 
other interpretation. Briinnhilde’s rapture and amazement on 
her awakening by Siegfried are so fully felt in the voice, that no 
other singer conveys so perfectly the majesty of Briinnhilde, who 
at this moment is the goddess rather than the woman. And 
then, when she finally decides to renounce her godhead and give 
herself to Siegfried, her voice becomes vibrant with earthly joy. 

One must not forget here the superb recording of The Closing 
Scene, from Gétterdammerung, on H.M.V. D2o025 and D2026. 
These, in my opinion, are among the finest records she has 
made. They are remarkable for their showing of the marvellous 
range of Leider’s voice, bringing out as they do the perfect 
steadiness of her lower register and those wonderful overnotes 
so exclusively associated with this singer. Listen for the beautiful 
top notes on the second side of D2o026. 

Leider has naturally recorded the principal excerpts from 
* Tristan.”’ These are, Isolde’s Narration and Curse, with E. 
Marherr-Wagner as Brangane ; The Love Duet with Melchior ; 
and the Liebestod. There is no need to enlarge on the merits of 
these records, for there is plenty of evidence to show why her 
interpretation is so highly ranked. Perhaps the finest of these 
is The Love Duet. Here both Leider and Melchior are at their 
best and no two voices harmonise so perfectly. These two artists 
have sung so many times together that their team work is above 
reproach. 

Apart from Wagner, Leider has also excelled in other roles. 
She has sung with great success in “ Der Rosenkavalier,” ‘“ Don 
Giovanni,” and Gluck’s “ Armide.” This rarely given master- 
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piece has been revived two or three times with Leider in the 
principal part, and her interpretation is highly esteemed. 

The remainder of her records are of a miscellaneous nature. 
Among these is the Recitative and Air Komm Hoffnung, from 
“‘ Fidelio.” Unfortunately this is spoilt by a somewhat uninspired 
orchestral accompaniment. Then we have Donna Anna’s 
great aria, Or sai chi l’Onore, from “ Don Giovanni.” In this, 
Leider shows herself to be a great Mozartian, and sings the aria 
with all the dramatic intensity it requires. Lastly, there is Ah ! 
Si la liberté me doit étre ravie, from Gluck’s “‘ Armide.” This is 
an excellent record and the piece itself is faultlessly sung. 

Space does not allow me to render a really adequate tribute 
to this great Wagnerian singer. But the records I have briefly 
described above may help to show what a great artist she is. 
And to all lovers of Wagner, at any rate, they will remain a 
lasting memory when the time comes, as alas it must, for Madame 
Leider to take her final curtain. 





Do not merely covet the Society 
Issues,—the complete Operas, 
Symphonies and other works— 
buy them out of income (see page xvi) 


For Example :- A Two-Guinea purchase for 10s. 6d. 
with order and Three Monthly payments of 10s. 6d. 


From 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 
Astra House, 121, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


London, W.C.2 Temple Bar: 3007 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.) 





‘ORCHESTRAL 


TELEFUNKEN 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (E. Kiinneke): Tinzerische 
Suite and Overture, Gliickliche Reise (Kiinneke). 
Telefunken 2490-4 (some ‘E’ and some ‘A’); 10 in. and 
12 in. (26s.). 


Note that 2491 and 2493 are 10 in., the others 12 in. The 
fill-up comes on one side of 2492. This work is described as a 
** Concerto Grosso in five movements for jazz band and full 
orchestra.”’ So I looked forward to a novelty. I am not up in 
the history (if there be one) of the combination of dance-band 
and orchestra. Perhaps my knowledgeable friend E. J. will give 
us a note in his pages. Nowadays ears are constantly open for 
possibilities not only of new blends, but new sound-sources (as 
in the electronic organ). It may be that some of the standard 
bodies could afford fresh fun, if the aim were frankly to distil 
that. It has always seemed to me a pity that the early jazz folk 
went astray by being too portentous, and making claims for their 
medium that were manifestly preposterous. They would, I 
think, have been much more pleasantly received by many 
musicians if they had not tried to make out that they were bring- 
ing to birth a new art, something unimaginably marvellous and 
inexplicable. The only art-value I can conceive in jazz is that 
of the best caricature (which is, of course, essentially criticism). 
Listening the other evening to the familiar Gershwin Rhapsody, 
one could realise the difficulty of making the best of worlds so 
disparate. Much better to take the fun, and let the solemnity go: 
for musicians have for ages been sadly short of fun. Indeed, 
who, since Beethoven (so grandly egged on by Haydn) has been 
frequently funny in music? Richard Strauss touched a peak, in 
Till, but he has declined into the worst sort of solemnity—the 
ponderous sort. Dvorak has perhaps come nearest my idea of 
a joke-cracker; and Dohnanyi has the root of the matter in him. 
But really clever fun of the daft brand has (had once, rather) 
its fondest seat in a good jazz band. I hope I do Mr. Kiinneke 
no despite in presuming that he is chiefly out for fun. Whilst 
it seems well not to take this entirely for granted, I do take it 
that he is not out for extreme novelty in tunes or treatment 
(there being fairly clear limits to what is expected in any dance 
music—e.g. very narrowly, in the article of harmony), and that, 
he being a well-known composer of light music, we may expect 
more than competence in the scoring. The present contribution 
is (I adopt the label’s diversities of language): E2490, Ouvertiire 
(Tempo des Foxtrots). A2491, Blues (Andante). E2492, Intermezzo 
(Vivace), plus the fill-up overture. A2493, Valse boston (Valse 
mélancolique). 2494, Finale (Foxtrot). Near the, opening I was 
for a moment dashed by a flash of the rhythm-that-Stravinsky- 
built. Happily it does not last, and we are quickly whirled into 
the right company. Those who prefer the jazz band “ neat ” 
may object to the extra fulness that the other sort of orchestra 
gives; but that is one of the best pleasures to me. It serves to 
garnish with far more than the usual flavour the sentimental 
tune-bits. Then there is the spice of playing-off the two sorts 
of band, one over against the other, as in older days we arrayed 
the little solo party and the ripieno players—a happy conceit ! 





Mr. Kiinneke’s usual line of country being, I understand, the 
musical-comedy light line, it may be that for some tastes this 
music will be sweet rather than mordant. Myself, I like my 
drinks sweet, not dry. 

The overture having made a good, sweeping start, the Blues 
might be expected to use an old familiar stop. I always thought 
that more opportunities were missed in this style than in any 
other: it offers such chances for comic sob-stuff. The present 
example is perhaps too mild-drawn to suit, say, the more amusing 
filmish yearnings: that is because (I think) the composer is 
concerned to treat the style more seriously, in a vein more light- 
operatic than dance-bandy. I find it an attractive essay: no one 
would accuse it of being very new, but it has a touch of style 
and refinement that appeals to my maybe mistaken liking, in 
the Blues kind. 

The Intermezzo is a scherzo of respectable German lineage, 
with but a few dashes of jazz patterning to dull the rhythm (it 
may be observed that, broadly speaking, what the jazz world 
calls “rhythm” is just the opposite, to musicians outside that 
world). There are, even in the middle of this side, hints of class- 
ical procedure: after all, why shouldn’t Beethoven tip a wink 
to even the most prosperous of his successors ? For a melancholy 
waltz, what an embarrassment of examples! In my opinion, 
top marks should go to anyone who can avoid reminding us of 
the Sibelius, and, secondly, of Tchaikovsky and other Russians, 
passim. Mr. Kiinneke may not quite avoid these flowery meads, 
and he may be a little trite, but once more I am pleased by his 
elegance and (as throughout) the smooth elegance of the record- 
ing, which does not lack some capitally reproduced string tone. 
This waltz need not be thought of as a jazz piece at all—simply 
as a nice, recreational, mildy moody dance. Whether that is 
a recommendation or not, the devotees of various schools of 
thought must decide for themselves. I ought to make it clear 
that the suite is not (as I understand the thing) at all excessively 
jazzy. What I thought Mr. Kiinnek might have sought to 
bring out more, in a modern concerto grosso, was the antiphonal 
style, one essence of the old form. I had thought to hear the two 
bands more actively disengaged, as well as unified. The effect 
of the full band, as in the Finale, is very good, though it may be 
felt that the jazz side of it is somewhat covered up. The other 
thing I had hoped for was a stronger form (again, perhaps 
expecting too much from the title). In the Finale there is some 
effective theme-reminiscence (as of the slow movement), but 
of strong, independent form there is little. However, the finish 
is a little variety show in itself, and it keeps up its spirits, and 
ours, like the agreeable rattle we expect it to be. The music is 
perhaps not very “ pure” jazz, and I do not pretend that it 
is very significant in any other way. It is just, for me, a cheerful 
set of well-handled notions in the light-music class, which any- 
body in the right care-free mood can enjoy. The fill-up (Fortunate 
Journey) befits its title: a little syncopation, and tunes that hurt 
nobody, even the elderly, who will remember many like them. 
The composer knows what he wants, and what sells. He can 
handle an orchestra so as to stroke, not scratch, us and so can 
the recorders. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra (Mengelberg): Roman Carnival 
Overture (Berlioz). Telefunken SK2489 (12 in.—6/6). 


This is an overture hard to beat for fine sport, whether in the 
exciting rhythms or the brassy poundings, the deft build, with 
those sudden changes, or the gorgeous, but not blatant, finish. 
It asks a virtuoso touch, which, as a conductor, its composer 
certainly had. Hallé (quoted by J. H. Elliot in his excellent new 
book—most recommendable) said Berlioz was “ the most perfect 
conductor ” he had ever seen. He gave the first performance 
of this overture without a rehearsal! There is, by the way, a 
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particular pleasure for musical detectives in much of this com- 
poser’s music—tracing the origin of its elements. The descending 
tune that comes on the cor anglais in the Carnival arose from 
the words “‘ the bosom of the sea,” in a cantata, Cleopatra, that 
Berlioz sent in, unsuccessfully, for the Prix de Rome. Thence 
the theme migrated to Benvenuto Cellini, as an expression of the 
love of Benvenuto and Teresa Balducci, and ended up here. 


The oftener one hears such music, the more remarkable does 
it seem that three years after Beethoven died, this marvellous 
young man was writing his Fantastic Symphony. If we listen to 
Berlioz with ears attuned to the significance of this fact, we are 
bound to find it the more stimulating; and, I think, we shall 
boggle less at what may seem (perhaps, stiffly, are) some angular- 
ities of melody and harmony. Berlioz is always, to me, one of 
the most interesting among the composers who particularly 
improve in focus when studied against the background of their 
time; it was no joke being a Berlioz in the France of just a century 
ago ! 

The present recording stands well up among bright, resonant 
ones—at about the full length of reverberation, but no further; 
it may be slightly less appealing in a few notes of the solo, but 
the treatment is most sympathetic, here and elsewhere. As to 
the final rumbustiousness, it is possible that manipulation of 
the recording conditions might bring that up even more brilliantly, 
but there is then always a little risk of the overful cup’s slopping 
over. I think I would vote for the present level of always well- 
controlled tone, in order to hear so clearly the various details of 
the music that I enjoy, and to feel the strong hand wisely shaping 
the work. 


DECCA 


Charles Brill Orchestra (Brill): Extracts from The World 
on the Moon (Haydn). Decca K877-8 (12 in.—8s.). 


This sounds like a musical comedy title. It is one of the many 
sizeable works by prolific composers that most of us may go 
through life without ever hearing of. No information about it 
appears to be issued with the discs: mine, at any rate, are accom- 
panied by none. I find that it is a fanciful comic opera of Singspiel 
type (with spoken as well as sung libretto), that has been tried 
abroad. The records contain, on the first, an Entr’acte, a Presto 
and a Minuet; on the other, a slow movement, another minuet, 
and a Presto finale. One can hear where Haydn learned the 
operatic game. The first Presto is far more individual than the 
opening rally, which is just a Mozartean gambit. On this disc 
the minuet is a good specimen of the gentle, affectionate kind. 


The second record’s slow movement plays sweetly, on its ambling 
way, with some of the most genial Haydnish phrases—especially 
nicely with tripletings, and with a refrain. The second minuet 
also jogs with much the same homely philosophy. I think the 
playing rather overdoes the joggery. There are other places 
where a lighter touch would be a benefit, also, and for finest 
finish, one or two tiny corners could be more smoothly rounded 
in the generally likeable playing. The recording is full, forward, 
very close to the ear, so as perhaps not quite fully to bring out 
the delicacies. I believe some little adjustment of placing or 
reverberation would be advantageous. Haydn is always welcome, 
and it is pleasant to find that there are still stores of comely, 
friendly notions of his to explore and enjoy. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Paul van Kempen): Les 
Préludes (Liszt). Decca-Polydor X218-9 (12 in.—12s.), 


In one of his thoughtful criticisms of some years ago, Professor 
Dent said, speaking of the poseur side of Liszt, that “it is the 
charm of his music, to our ears, that it was a pose. Asa pose we 
can enjoy it and laugh at it too.” That is not quite the whole 
truth. Liszt was such a mixture that it is not always easy to 
separate the poses from the prayers, the heartfelt from the hum- 
bugging. That is one reason why he is so refreshing, in an age 
when composers will have no subterfuges. For once in a while, 
“ Terewth, my brethering ” amuses better than the cold verity 
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of the modern mood. I like more fiction than fact, in much of 
my music. 

Les Préludes is interesting, too, as a pretty early fruit of the 
nineteenth-century ‘ programme” tree—when the orchestra 
was ready to produce bushels, after music was fertilised by poetry. 
Hugo set Liszt thinking in that direction, when the young man, 
then about twenty, heard the older recite “ce qu’on entend 
sur la montagne,” on which he built a symphonic poem, a good 
deal later. This Preludes one was first thought of as a piece for 
choir and orchestra, on the basis of Aubray’s poem “ The Four 
Elements.” Then the composer found that a poem by Lamartine 
would suit his purpose more neatly. He began the work in 
1845, and finished it in 1850. The Weimar Court Orchestra, 
which he conducted, gave the first performance in 1854 (he 
had settled there five years before). 

Lamartine’s four seasons of life, preludial to the mysteries to 
which death unlocks the door, are its spring-time of love, then 
the storms, from which the poet seeks peace in the country, and 
finally his re-entry into the struggle—that finding himself again 
in fighting, which, in a slightly different aspect, so many nine- 
teenth-century poets glorified—Tennyson, too, alas (in “‘ Maud,” 
which now sounds, as to that part, such infernal nonsense). 
The opening notes are a germ. ‘The preface is serene and 
optimistic, floating well, in this gentle recording. On the second 
side comes the tune that can so easily be caricatured (Liszt 
started it) as a sort of moanium tune (but listen to the orchestra- 
tion : he knew that job finely). By the way, the copies sent to 
me happen to have the labels reversed : the first disc is that 
numbered 3 and 4. That will presumably be put right on yours. 
In mid-side the low strings mutter of the storm. Now the three- 
note figure jerks chromatically. Not one of the world’s great 
storms, this. The recording is a little mild on these furies, but 
its strings are easy on the ear. 

I like the pastoral best of all, though the moanium tune has 
now become a bore. There are some nice bits of colour in the 
scoring, and the harp, for once, is good. The last section is 
bound to sound more pump than pomp. It is almost sure to 
seem, nowadays, rather like Harpo Marx whooping himself 
up into a rage. It ought to be noble. Who has spoiled the old 
conceptions? Js it Liszt, or something outside him? This recording, 
less reverberant than most, sounds perhaps on the small side 
for such full-throated music. It is enjoyably clear, and the 
rhythm pulsates well without vulgarity. 


COLUMBIA 


*Symphony Orchestra (Alfred Wallenstein) : Symphony in 
G minor, K.183 (Mozart). Columbia, DX845-7 (12 in.— 
12s.). Auto. DX8126-8. 


This is an earlier G minor, not the most famous one. We can 
understand the dramatic quality of the later one in the same 
key ; but where did Mozart, at seventeen, find something of 
that same power that so often drew him to the key? There is 
power, and some depth with, naturally, inequality. Compare, 
for instance, the first and second subjects. Mozart had not fully 
found how to carry on his thought without too much repetition. 
The bustle becomes monotonous (that tum tata tum accompani- 
ment certainly does), and there are patches of obvious make-up 
(e.g., the start of side 2). I am not quite sure that I entirely 
like the conductor’s very fast pace. The best parts of this move- 
ment are the shaping of the first theme, moments in the develop- 
ment, and a stroke of the greater Mozart in the coda. These 
alone should have made contemporaries sit up, to realise what 
a lad of fire and brimstone they had among them. 

The slow movement (one side only) has a fine imitated three- 
note figure of serious, even sombre, cast. The interlude touches 
the more superficial note that is mixed with much of this early 
work. The string tone in this recording is apt to sting. That 
rather detracts both from the quietness of the deeper feeling and 
the elegance of the rest. But the use of that opening idea is rich 
and notable, not only in the concise, strong treatment of one 
thought, but in the scoring. The Minuet reminds one of that in 
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the later G minor, though it is less impassioned, but its kinship 
is very clear. The touch of bassoons in the wind trio (he does 
not use them all through the work) is a happy effect of peace- 
bringing solace. 

The finale is still taut, if not so tense as the first. Its G-minor 
spirit is lightened somewhat, the effect being that of shot-silk. 
It is a more remarkable effort than the first; indeed, an astonishing 
movement. I do not care very much for the constant detached 
style of the playing. On the whole, the performance is rather of 
the speedy, clean-through, obvious sort. A work such as this 
needs a good deal of handling, because it has not the 100 per cent 
dramatic power of the later G minor. I should like more variety 
of bowing and phrasing, a little more subtlety and more of those 
shades which now and again come very agreeably. I should 
much relish, too, hearing the full variety of the many truths of 
string ‘tone, which this kind of recording does not give nearly so 
well as the other orchestral values. I understand that the 
orchestra is an American Sinfonietta which has not, I think, been 
heard in England. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Goechr): Selection, 
La Boutique Fantasque (Rossini—Respighi). Columbia, 
DX848 (12 in.—4s.). 

This gives a good broad theatre impression. It is a good 


companion for the Chopin ballet music I noticed in May, p. 516. 
The playing and recording are, I should say, on the same sound 
and ample scale, with some happy bits of solo work and a general 
dapper, showy turn-out that, whilst it does not exceed, gives 
Rossini the right spin down the alley, to knock flat all nine pins. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Vienna Blood 
Waltz (J. Strauss). H.M.V. C3006 (12 in.—4s.). 


Another of these sharp-set recordings, in which the full-toned 
strings glitter more brilliantly than in life. Occasional touches 
of wood—wind show the difference between that—which I 
cannot but consider artificiality—and reality. But the trend is 
presumably towards a certain grandiosity—just as curves are 
said to be coming in again, after the slimming-age. Vienna has, 
I suppose, to be revived in terms of to-day. It is good, any way, 
to hear strongly pulsing melody, in the way this cultured orchestra 
sings it. Too long have composers been producing maladies 
instead of melodies. J. S., worrying not at all about the world’s 
ills, offered all that his healthy nature held, and his musicianship 
carried it off. Robert Simon somewhere speaks of a child prodigy 
as “ seating himself at the piano and pulling out aplomb.”” Strauss 
was something like that ; and while his plums are so tastefully 
presented (albeit I prefer the older type of tone to this new 
crystallised kind), there will rightly be a market for them, and 
a good word from me. But I wish the tone would coax—like the 
new polite police, who would surely sell more tickets for the 


force’s concert than the old heavy-handed bobbies !_ Why is the 
courtesy-cop plan not pursued in recording ? 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati): Ballet Suite, 


Jeux d’enfants (Bizet). H.M.V. C2940-1 (12 in.—8s.). 


This is described as “‘ from the repertoire of Co. W. de Basil’s 
Ballets Russes.”” The items are : on 2940: L’escarpolette (Réverie), 
La Toupie (Impromptu), La Poupée (Berceuse), Les Chevaux de Bois 
(Scherzo), Le Volant (Fantaisie), and Trompette et Tambour (Marche); 
on 2941: Colin-Maillard (Nocturne), Les quarte coins (Esquisse), 
Petit mari, petite femme (Duo), and Le bal (Galop). 

(In the titling, I correct one mis-spelling and one wrong accent.) 

This genial suite was heard for the first time at the opening 
concert of Colonne’s new series, in 1873. This was only two years 
before Bizet’s death. 

There is often, in this composer, a touch of happy affectionate 
sentiment. We remember it in L’Arlésienne, and meet it again in 
the Berceuse here. There is a nice solo at the start of side 4. 

Some of the playing is not quite so finely polished as this band 
usually makes it. There is, for example, a string run aloft, in 
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the second piece, and some notes about an inch from the end of 
side 4 which would be better done, or Sir Thomas would know 
why. The recording begins on the smallish side, as things go 
now, and might be the better for a little more reverberation ; 
but it is well to remember that this is music about the doings of 
small folk, and so the scale sufficiently befits the ideas. I don’t 
think anyone so charmingly thought music about children, for 
half a century, until we come to Elgar’s late suite. There is, in 
addition, that French fizziness that bubbles in no Englishman— 
the fizz that enables them to write galops and, thinking in terms 
of expressive bodily movement, to invent such delightful ballet 
music. Though presumably this was not written with the ballet 
in mind, I should think that devising motions for it must be one 
of the most enjoyable of pastimes. I am not one of those of whom 
Nicolas Bentley speaks in Ballet-Hoo, when he says: “A pro- 
longed intoxicated admiration of that art leaves little time for 
other forms of intoxication,’ nor, when I am poisoned (as who 
shall hope otherwise ?) am I likely to succumb to ballet-ptomaine; 
yet I relish as well as anybody the best of the art, among whose 
lighter joys this Bizet floats high. Rather unequal records, then, 
of entirely charming music. 


Edwin Fischer and Chamber Orchestra : Piano Concerto 
in A (Bach). H.M.V. DB3081-2 (12 in.—12s.) 


One expects that not all the movements will quite equally 
delight us now. There are general resemblances, among so many 
works of the time, and the more facile movements, such as the 
first one here, cannot command the closest attention, save of the 
analyst, who finds special pleasures where his lay friends cannot 
reasonably be expected to follow him. In the slow movements, 
and sometimes in the finales, we are likely to find more that 
repays several hearings. This one is rich in the combination of 
weighty utterance with a noble grace. It is also a good example 
of the dialogue of orchestra (strings) and piano, the former, as so 
often, upholding, as it were, a philosophic figuration, and the 
latter decorating both the spirit of that, and its own more open 
argument. There is in that openness a curious quality, a concealed 
subtlety, which is more easily felt than analysed. Mr. Fischer 
knows, as well as anyone, how to keep this kind of collequy in 
the air, without seeming to push it on, or using the least extra 
emphasis. It is very much as the great piano teacher Matthay 
said to me: “ The first (and last) thing to realise in playing is 
the magic word towards. .. . You must learn to sense music always 
as progression or movement onwards, and must use such music- 
shapes to express the moods you feel to be there.” The recording, 
in the same spirit, is frank, pointed, but never fierce. 

The last movement is of the best kind of tripping, dimpling, 
easy-going, but tautly made three-to-a-beat ramble, with a dance 
quality and a song quality an aphoristic quality which together 
make up one of the most cordial movements I have heard for 
a long time. Another thing about this movement: it has a 
spacious phraseology, and takes more space than is common (a 
side and a half), yet it has that compactness which we like in the 
character and remarks of some of our friends, who think much, 
and say little, but speak always to the point, to the heart of good 
sense, and to the goodwill of the average man. The great mind 
at its best comprehends and unifies, we see, disparate elements 
in composition which only the best minds of any period can 
compass. Nowadays difficulties have become heart-breaking. Few 
composers can reconcile the increasingly numerous disparate ele- 
ments; for example, one hears a particular type of off-the-note 
harmony, unconvincingly allied with a melody that does not at 
all cohere in style. That is one of the commonest weaknesses in 
extremist music. The problems in the eighteenth century were 
far easier. We have pushed things too hard now—o’erleaped, 
and fallen on the other. But the solution is not a return to earlier 
simplicities. There may be several solutions. Men like Sibelius, 
Bloch, Walton, have worked or are working out their diverse 
ways, learning how to impress without becoming an incubus, 
how to be humane without grossness, and ghostly without 
turning ghastly. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 
Moiséivitch (piano): Tannhauser Overture. 
C3002-3 (12 in.—8s.). 
Wagner, in a famous letter, describes his feelings on seeing 


H.M.V. 


Liszt conducting a rehearsal of Tannhduser and says: ‘‘ What I: 


had felt in composing the music, he felt in performing it; what 
I wanted to express in writing it down, he proclaimed in making 
it sound.”” What Wagner’s opinion of this transcription was, if 
recorded, I do not know, but if it cannot compare with those 
from “ Tristan ” and “ Rhinegold,”’ the fault lies with the nature of 
the music and not with Liszt. The opening section presents no 
difficulty, but with the ’cello entry Liszt feels the necessity of 
repeating cadence notes to effect a prolongation of sound: and, 
of course, the problem becomes much more acute at the re- 
capitulation on the last side. 

The seductive glitter of the Venusberg music (Part II) comes out 
very well also the soft passages (“‘ Come to these bowers’) on 
Part III. Naturally the transcription is not to be thought of in 
orchestral terms at all but as reproducing the spirit of the music; 
and it is on that point that some of Liszt’s padding—bass rushes, 
chromatic scales and so forth—make one either deplore the 
emptiness of the music or the taste of the arranger, according 
to temperament ! There is no denying the ingenuity with which 
Liszt presents the final section on Part IV which is, of course, 
peculiarly unsuited to the keyboard. 

Moiséivitch opens very slowly but the famous tune well 
supports his quiet, unhurried treatment. His chording is beauti- 
fully exact, and his timing, when the octave-compromise for the 
violin figure appears, excellent. He makes the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
die away to a whisper and then plays the Venusberg music 
most excitingly; big, rhythmic, and sensuous sweeps of tone. 
Beautiful, too, is the quieter music on Part III. It is only in the 
fiendishly difficult recapitulation that the artist has some minor 
mishaps which he may well be forgiven. His timing and precision 
are wonderfully good, but another pair of hands is really needed 
here. The recording is very good, the long sustained notes 
proving an excellent test of the smooth running, or otherwise, 
of one’s motor. 


Kilenyi (piano) : Etudes Nos. 1, 11 : 2, 9,7, Op. 10 (Chopin). 
Columbia LX720 (12in.—6s.). 

Here is some fine but not entirely satisfying Chopin playing. 
I cannot imagine the C major arpeggio and the E flat extended 
chordal Studies (I) and (II) sounding better, purely as technical 
illustrations. The C major in particular is played with splendid 
balance of tone and nicety of articulation, which are a pleasure 
in themselves. The E flat major is not taken too fast, but a little 
lacks delicacy of tone and expression. Huneker speaks of it as 
a guitar dowered with a soul. Not all the soul is there. The 
above criticism applies with greater force to the difficult chromatic 
‘study in A minor (2) which may be, or may not, a picture of 
rain beating against the window panes ; the interpretation which 
George Sand gives in her diary. The notes are beautifully 
articulated, but the left hand chords become oppressive and the 
general effect is mechanical rather than poetic. 
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The same lack of poetry is found in the pianist’s treatment of 
the F minor study (9), which is unpleasantly metallic in tone, but 
he is better suited by the Toccata Study in C major, which can 
support Kilenyi’s rather steely quality of tone, although I wish 
the steel hand had put on a velvet glove! 

The recording is very faithful and with none of the bad patches 
my colleague D. W. noted before in the record of another study 
from Op. 10, and also some from Op. 25 (LB46). And there are 
plenty of points for pianists to argue about. 


Louis Kentner (piano) : Ballade in B minor (Liszt). Columbia 
DX851-2. (Two 12 in —8s.). 

It is fitting that it should fall to perhaps the most able player 
of Liszt now before the public to record for the first time the 
second of the two fine Ballades, in the same key and written in 
the same year (1854) as the famous B minor Sonata. 

In comparing the two Liszt Ballades with those of Chopin, 
Sitwell says : “... they could not be more different. It (Liszt’s 
B minor) is less passionate and more full-blooded ; concerned, 
as it were, less with personal suffering than with great happenings 
on the epical scale, barbarian invasions, cities in flames—tragedies 
of public, more than private, import.” 

The point is well illustrated by the sombre melody over a 
roaring bass with which the B minor Ballade opens. In contrast 
to this, as it were, masculine element, is the tender feminine tune 
that follows and which is pitched much higher. On these two 
ideas the whole work is based. On Part II tremendous octaves 
surge round the opening tune, while the tune of contrast sounds at 
first sad, but then takes a much lighter tone in the higher reaches 
of the treble. 

Part III is the nature of a recapitulation but with a steady 
progression to a big climax, the outcome of which is seen by 
the splendid tune, purified by its adventures, that the opening 
melody becomes on Part IV, all stress now having departed from 
the accompaniment. As usual, the feminine element wins and 
has the last word! 

In the best recording he has yet made, Kentner displays a 
masterly grip of the music ; a most impressive forcefulness which 
never allows the great rolling measures to degenerate into mere 
noise, and a crystal-like clarity and coolness in the treatment of 
the opposing tune. Backed up by splendid recording this is an 
issue not to be missed. 


Lili Krauss (piano): Sonata in A minor, Op. 143 and Lindler 
Op. 18 (Schubert). Parlo.-Odeon R20388-go0. (Three 
12 in.—i8s.). 

Three of Schubert’s piano sonatas, in the two volumes of the 
Peters Edition, are in the key of A minor and two of these, the 
present work and Op. 42, are among the greatest. Both of them 
are distinctly orchestral in feeling and as unlike anything his 
contemporaries in Vienna were writing as can be imagined. 
They show, as Mr. Glock has said, “‘ his determination to solve 
the most serious and difficult artistic problems . . . his incessant 
striving to balance matter and form satisfactorily.” I agree 
absolutely with Mr. Glock that Schubert was the last great 
composer of pianoforte sonatas, and I would urge pianists who 
have passed these lovely works by to repair that omission at once; 
and also to beg for recordings of Op. 42 in A minor, and the tre- 
mendous posthumous Sonata in B flat major which opens with 
one of the world’s greatest tunes. 

This Sonata chosen by Miss Krauss is of the most concise and 
has continuity and inevitableness in each of its three movements. 
The dark opening theme (which surely gave Schumann a hint 
for the second movement of his Piano Quintet) seems to announce 
a funeral march. Beginning very softly, it is, after a “‘ drum-roll ”’ 
then given out loudly and now has attached to it a pendant 
phrase of dotted quavers derived from a similar figure in the 
second bar. The other phrase of. the first subject material is 
easily identifiable by its pleading character. The lyricism of the 
second subject, in E major, is several times summarily interupted 
by loud chords and the drama implicit in this is intensified with 
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BRAHMS 


Klange.—Op. 66, No.2. Die Meere.— 
Op. 20, No. 3.. Mmes. I. and N. Kedroff. 
Die Schwestern.—-Op. 61, No. 1. Mmes. 
J. Polignac and I. Kedroff. Der Gang 
zum Liebchen.—Op. 31, No. 3. Mmes. 
J. de Polignac, I. Kedroff, Mm. H. 
Cuenod and D. Conrad. 
1 12"record. 8/3 
PFITZNER + SCRIABIN 
Etude in D sharp minor. Op. 8, No. 12. 
Waltz in F minor. Op. 1. Friedrich 
Wihrer (pianoforte) 
1 10" record. 3/- 











Duo for violin and ’cello with orchestra. 
Max Strub, Ludwig MHoelscher and 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra. somone 


2 records. 6/- each. 4 
-—_1Y usr 


BRAHMS BEETHOVEN 


An die ferne Geliebte (3 sides). Ich 

denke dein, wenn durch den _ hain. 

Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) with piano 

accompaniment by Hans Udo Muller. 
2 12" records. 6/- each. 


Valses. Op. 39, Nos. 6, 15, 2, 1, 14, 10, 
5 and 6. Two pianos. Nadia Boulanger 
and Dinu Lipatti. 

1 12" record. 8/3 


SCHUBERT AURIC 


Das sie hier gewesen. Le Gloxinia 


WOLF 


Andenken. Karl Erb (tenor) with 
piano accompaniment. 
1 10” record. 4/- 


SATIE 


Le statue de bronze. Le chapelier. 
Pierre Bernac (tenor) with piano accom- 
paniment by F. Poulenc. 








1 10" record. 5/9 


IMINGTON. VAN WYCK J? 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 


LONDON .W.C.2 
(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171 


Fibre needles only used in demonstrations. 
fo record is ever touched with a metal needle. 


Hours, 9.30 A.M. TO 7 P.M. THURSDAYS, 9.30 A.M. TO T P.M. 
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40 ALL-WAVE 
RADIOGRAM 


An A.C. Mains Operated Supersonic Hetero- 
dyne Receiver (12 Valves plus 2 Rectifiers 
and Cathode Ray Indicator). 


REPRODUCTION 


Special Cabinet construction minimises box and 
wood resonances. Two Joudspeakers are used in 
a vibration “ damped ” acoustic tunnel, giving 
exceptional definition of individual orchestral 
instruments, wide bass response without coloura- 
tion or boom, and freedom trom sound “‘dazzle.” 

Variable selectivity extends the treble response 
to 8,500 cycles, and we know of no other 
instrument with such faithful reproduction. 


TUNING 


The Murphy Alphabetical Scale gives sixty 
medium and long wave stations in alphabetica! 
order in addition to the normal wavelength scale. 
Automatic Tuning Correction is incorporated 
so that if you tune only approximately to a 
station the set will pull itself accurately into 
tune. Cathode Ray Indicator gives you visual 
check on accuracy of tuning. Ex short waves 
a system of “ band spreading ” or “ electrical 
gearing ”’ makes tuning just as easy as on medium 
or long waves. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Piezo-electric pick-up gives the best possible 
reproduction with minimum record wear. Fibre 
needles can be used. Automatic Record Changer 
(with enclosed drive) takes 8 records of 10 or 12 
in., or mixed. Records can be rejected or 
repeated at will. 


CABINET 


Is a dark straight-grained Bombay Rosewood 
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the beginning of the development which is concerned only with 
first subject material. The dotted quaver figure is made much 
use of and heard in combination with another phrase of this 
material. It takes on a somewhat lighter character before the 
beautifully accomplished lead back to the opening bars, the 
material now being a little differently disposed. Schubert is 
not content merely to repeat the second subject that he has so 
long laid aside, but makes much use of triplet-chords in alternate 
bars, dwelling on them lovingly, as if enchanted with their 
sound. A short coda based on first subject phrases closes the 
movement. 

There are two distinct elements in the short slow movement 
(Andante). The first the uprising F major tune, the second the 
strange veiled little phrase (marked con sordini) that is immed- 
iately whispered after it and seems like its secret self. The opposi- 
tion of these two is worked out in the most exquisite way, defying 
analysis, and at the end peace comes to the divided personality 
the music has been portraying. The closest attention should be 
given to the developments of that second veiled phrase. 

The scherzo-like Rondo, allegro vivace, like all the movements 
of this Sonata, is constructed on two themes, the first of elfin 
delicacy at its start, but anything but elfin-like at climatic 
moments; the second, lyrical and colourful. It provides a most 
attractive conclusion to an unusually well-balanced work. 

Praise of Miss Krauss may be getting a bit monotonous, but, 
with the exception of Eileen Joyce—though she cannot yet 
compare for sheer musicianship with Lili Krauss—there is not 
a better recording artist now before the public. 

One of the reasons that makes her playing so peculiarly en- 
joyable is absolute fidelity to the text: She has something of 
Toscanini’s power of putting every note in exactly its right 
place at exactly the right time. Another reason is the quiet 
intimacy of so much of her playing, and another, the lovely 
velvety tone she produtes. 

My one criticism of her tone is that when much weight is 
used, it is apt to degenerate into a slight harshness. 

(Pianists might take a lesson from this artist on the precise 
value and significance of rests. See the treatment of the semi- 
quaver rests in the last two lines of page 109. Peter Edition.) 

I don’t think Miss Krauss has quite brought off the 
ppp, con sordini effect in the slow movement. It should only. just 
be heard, the faintest whisper. 

On the last side are some charming Landler from Op. 18. 

The recording is superlatively good and a real joy to listen to. 
The first movement is complete on R20388. 


Kathleen Washbourne and Jessie Hinchliffe (violin): Theme 
and Variations for two violins (Allan Rawsthorne). 
Decca K884—5 (two 12 in.—8s.). 

Most people would doubt whether an unaccompanied work for 
two violins by a young composer of to-day offered much prospect 
of musical enjoyment. In the usual sense it does not. But those 
who are on good terms with modern music will find much to 
admire and enjoy in Mr. Rawsthorne’s piece. He very distinctly 
has a mind of his own and thoroughly understands the medium 
in which he is writing. The theme has two strands, presented by 
the violin simultaneously and needing to be heard several times 
before proceeding further. The sequence of the Variations is: 
Part I; (1) Capriccietto, (2) Siciliano, (3) Cancrizzante (“a name given 
to canons by retrogression on account of their crab-like motion’’). 
Part II; (4) Rhapsodia, (5) Notturno. Part III; (6) Scherzetto, (7) 
Obstinato, (8) Canone. Part IV; (9) Fantasia. 

The vein of wildness implicit in the upper part of the theme 
is intensified in the first variation: but the Siciliano is expressive 
and shows that Mr. Rawsthorne is by no means arid melodically 
speaking. After the energetic and ingenious Cancrizzante there 
comes the rather angular and dissonant Rhapsodia and the beauti- 
fully fashioned Notturno, the melody against a constant tremolo 
accompaniment. There is a remarkable sense of soaring flight 
in this variation. A sparkling little Scherzo, with one of the violins 
muted, is followed by what seems like a mordant comment on 
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our machine age, a relentless Obstinato. The work is summed up 
in the final variation in which variations 4 and 5 are also quoted. 

The performance of the difficult music is extremely good, 
sure and accurate and at once seizing the mood of each variation; 
and the recording too is excellent, especially of some of the com- 
poser’s upward rushes. A word of congratulation should go to 
Decca for again giving a young composer a platform, and I hope 
that those who care for good modern music will respond suitably. 


Myra Hess (piano): Carnaval, Op. 9 (Schumann). H.M.V. 
Cgo08-10. (Three 12 in.—12s.) ‘Auto C7508-10. 

W. R. A. reviewed the last recording of the orchestrated version 
of “ Carnaval” in the October, 1937, GRAMOPHONE, but there 
has not been an issue of the work in its original form for some 
years. The last, I think, was Rachmaninov’s and before that 
came Cortot’s. Godowsky amd Szretzer have also recorded it. 
One day I should like to have a chance of comparing all these. 
Meanwhile, something may be said here about the genesis of 
this ever-adorable piece, which contains the essence of Schumann’s 
genius. 

It was finished in 1835; but in the few preceding years, 
Schumann had lost his favourite brother and his sister-in-law 
and had generally been disturbed and unhappy. He turned, in 
1835, for consolation to a pupil of Wieck’s, Ernestine von Fricken, 
but broke off a short-lived engagement to her on discovering 
she was illegitimate. More probably his true reason was Clara 
Wieck. Ernestine, however, is immortalised in Carnaval, for the 
four notes upon which, as the sub-title says, the work is composed 
are a, s, c, h; out of which may be made three different phrases 
as Schumann shows in the number “ Sphinxes.”” Asch was the 
young woman’s birthplace, and the letters rearranged can also 
read SCHumAnn; while As can be read as A flat, or as A and Es, 
that is A and E flat. 

Florestan and Eusebius represented the two sides of Schumann’s 
character, the impulsive and the reflective, and were the most 
prominent members, naturally, of an imaginary society of anti- 
Philistines (we should say anti-Fascists now !) called the Davids- 
biindler. 

The members of this Society, in this musical masquerade, are 
joined by the characters of the ancient Commedia dell ’Arte, 
Pierrot Columbine, Harlequin and the rest. 

Those who have seen the Russian Ballet’s enchanting realisation 
of the music will be unable to think of it in any other way and 
this interpretation has obviously influenced pianists. 

Nevertheless, Schumann himself said that his many subtleties 
of mood did not lend themselves to public presentation and much 
of the inner feeling of the music is undoubtedly lost in the theatre, 
or even in the concert hall. There is a chance for a recording to 
capture the elusive charm of the work in a peculiar way and it 
is here that Miss Hess scores. She does give a really intimate 
performance. Too cool perhaps, certainly lacking in passion in 
several numbers that require it, too small-toned for some tastes, 
but most musically played and with the poetry in it genuinely 
felt. 

Part I. Fantasy and caprice are already present in Miss Hess’s 
playing of the Préambule. Her use of rubato is almost always in 
place. Notice how, in the repetition of the first two phrases of 
Pierrot she brings out one of the Sphinx note-combinations (not 
present in the previous number) in the left-hand part. 

Arlequin is as merry as Pierrot is sad. Miss Hess aims accurately 
at those teasing high notes !- Part II. In the tender middle section 
of the Valse Noble notice how beautifully the lower notes of the 
right-hand chords are articulated. The lovely Eusebius is really 
played sotto voce and the pianist is discreet with rubato, not pulling 
the phrases about, while her left-hand counter-melody stands out 
with delightful clarity. Both these last numbers, however, have 
greater emotional depth than Miss Hess has found in them; 
as those who heard Fanny Davies play this work will remember. 
On the other hand, I would like a more impulsive Florestan 
than she gives us although the rapid quaver under-part in the 
second section trips along most gaily. Part III. Coquette is rather 
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a shy miss (the short Réplique follows: Sphinxes is omitted), but 
Papillons really sounds butterfly-like. Lettres dansantes is headed 
A.S:C.H.—S.C.H.A.: but Schumann only uses the first of these 
combinations (the first melody note (C) and the accaciaturns 
on either side of it). The abrupt conclusion of this feather-light 
little piece leads to Chiarina, with which Miss Hess fails. She gives 
it neither impulse nor passion. This number may or may not 
be a picture of the gradually developing nature of Clara Wieck, 
imaginatively depicted by Schumann, but it is the portrait of 
a great and noble woman. 

Part IV: Miss Hess’s Chopin i is much more delicate in outline 
and feeling than the portrait drawn by Schumann and directed 
to be played agitato, but if on the small side, it is exquisitely 
done and has the dream-like quality of the dance. Estrella (Ernest- 
ine compared with the woman of Chiarina) and the difficult 
Reconnaissance are charming—the latter very neatly played—and 
Pantalon et Columbine only need a little more characterisation to 
be completely successful. 

Valse allemande opens Part V. I don’t care for the tempo rubato 
of the first two bars which seems to me to have no point. Paganini 
could sparkle more but the lovely effect of the very soft dominant 
chord after the loud F minor harmonies carries off very well. 
Passion is absent from Aveu. There remain Promenade and on 
Part VI Pause and the Marche des ]avidsbiindler contre les Philistines. 
All these come out well, the pianist rising well to the climax of 
the last. 

The recording, if lacking depth and warmth of tone, is uniformly 
good and those who do not propose to buy the whole excellent 
set may be guided in their choice by the criticisms set out above. 


George Boulanger (violin) : Pizzicato Waltz (Boulanger) 
and Chanson Hindoue-Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakov). Parlo- 
phone R2519 (10 in.—3s.). 

Mr. Boulanger displays his ebullient spirits in an amusing 
little waltz of his own composition. He certain’y keeps one 
guessing as to what he is going to do next and, »ccasionally, 
as to exactly what note he is intending to play. Some of the odd 
noises he produced in his waltz made me a little anx us about 
what might happen in the “ Sadko” excerpt: nor were the 
pianist’s opening bars reassuring. The violinist jumps about 
all over his instrument, imparts a faintly salacious air to his re- 
markable performance and uses tone which reminds one sometimes 
of treacle, at others of cardboard. He should have played at 
Alice’s tea party! In spite of frightful errors of taste, I can’t 
help liking this lovable eccentric. Good recording. 


Schulz-Fiirstenberg Trio. Trio Sonata in B flat Major 
(Schubert). Parlophone R2517. (10 in.—gs.). 

This little sonata-movement (twice recorded before) belongs 
to Schubert’s school days. It was written in 1812 when he was 
a pupil at the Convict School. The charm of the music, which 
is quite uncharacteristic, lies in its youthful freshness and its 
composer’s evident admiration for his musical gods, Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven. 

The modesty of the ’cello part may be accounted for by the 
fact that Schubert’s father played the instrument, earnestly but 
not with conspicuous accuracy, in the family circle where the 
little work was certain to be performed. 

The balance and recording are good and the tone of the strings 
reasonably so. 


*Feuermann (’cello) and Gerald Moore (piano): Sonata in 
A minor (Schubert) and Nocturne in E Flat major, 
Op. 9, No. 2 (Chopin). Columbia LX717-9. (Three 
12 in.—18s.). 

Schubert’s only sonata for the ’cello was written, if the “ bull ”’ 
be permitted, for the arpeggione, a kind of guitar-’cello invented 
by one Staufer of Vienna in 1823. The appearance of Schubert’s 
work in 1824 did not suffice to bring this odd six-stringed instru- 
ment into general use and its name is only kept alive by Schubert’s 
sonata. 
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This work is not of great account. Its three movements contain 
an unfailing flow of melody, with a sudden deepening of expression 
near the end of the slow movement, which runs into the finale. 

Feuermann’s tone, though beautiful and truly lyrical, is rather 
too consistently luscious and lacking in light and shade; but his 
phrasing is most musicianly and his florid passages are very 
delicately negotiated. 

The inoffensive but unnecessary transcription of the E flat 
Nocturne is too quickly played. Mr. Moore accompanies in a 
masterly way throughout and the recording is good. The first 
movement is complete on LX717. 


Leila Ben Sedira (soprano) and instrumental accompaniment. 
Cantata “Diane et Endymion,” “Récit. et Airde 
Diane” and “A chi sempre ”’ (from an unpublished 
Cantata). (A. Scarlatti.) B.A.M. 20 (12 ins.). 

No leaflet accompanies this record and so I can say nothing 
of the history of the pieces; nor are the words clearly enough 
enunciated to give one more than a rough idea of their content. 
What is certain is that the soprano has an unpleasantly hard 
quality of voice and is far too urgently resonant. I wish B.A.M. 
would get into the music of this period some of the lovely atmos- 
phere of the Couperin Tenebrae recordings, or the intimacy of the 
Monteverdi set. Moreover, there is more interesting Scarlatti 
to do than these two pieces. 


SOCIETY ISSUES 


The Bach Society. Volume Six. Suites in D minor and C 
major for ’cello solo. Pau Casals. H.M.V. (six 12 in. 
—36s.). 

One feels ashamed, as a musician, not to be able to approach 
more easily the quiet beauty and the serene grandeur of these 
suites. But in these hurried days it takes an effort to clear the 
mind for the enjoyment of so contemplative an art as this, and 
to bring to it the necessary receptivity. It cannot be done by 
most of us without a struggle. The fault is in us, not in our stars ! 
Bach has, with little precedent to help him, solved the considerable 
technical problems a solo work for the ’cello offers with complete 
success. 

As Mr. Westrupp says, in his Foreword, the independent 
movement of two parts is severely restricted on the ’cello and 
anything like fugal movements, such as he wrote for the solo 
violin, are out of the question. Then again the ’cello can dance 
but it cannot (or it should not !) be skittish. So major keys pre- 
ponderate in the six suites and a sufficiency of “ short, light, 
and even frivolous movements ” to counteract the ’cello’s natural 
disposition to solemnity. The movements are on the usual lines 
of Bach’s suites, the two Minuets in the D minor Suite and the 
two Bourrees in the C major corresponding to Minuet and Trio 
form. The better known C major Suite—from which Suggia 
recorded some numbers many years ago, and I think, also Beatrice 
Harrison, is the most melodious and immediately attractive of 
the two works; but greater emotional depth lies in the D minor 
Suite. Nothing is more remarkable than the slow intensification 
of feeling in the opening Prelude to the D minor Suite and its 
sudden check. 

The huge austere expanse of sea and dunes that is before me as I 
write this review seems peculiarly to fit the large bold lines of this 
music; and Casals’ wonderful playing puts into it a correspondence 
to the gradually changing lights and shadows of the seascape. 

He makes no concessions at all in the way of exaggerated 
contrasts of tone,as do those who fear the music might prove tedious, 
but is only concerned to present Bach’s thought in all its purity and 
vitality. The result must be of the highest interest to ’cellists, 
on both technical and interpretative grounds, and a spiritually 
refreshing experience to those who approach the music with due 
humility and receptivity. 

There is one point only to criticise in the recording—the slight 
asperity of tone when the bow is pressing strongly on the strings: 
but it is not serious enough to disturb enjoyment. A. R. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Gertrud Riinger (mezzo-soprano) with, orchestra: Sleep- 
walking Scene from Macbeth (Verdi), and Verhangnis- 
voll war das Geschenk from Don Carlos (Verdi) ; sung 
in German. Decca-Polydor LY6114 (12 in.—6s.). 

Verdi’s Macbeth is to be revived at Glyndebourne this season. 
In an article on this opera by Mr. Godefroy, which appeared in 
the April issue of this magazine (p. 497), the writer has most 
obligingly relieved me of the task of reviewing Gertrud Riinger’s 
recording of the Sleepwalking Scene. In endorsing his commenda- 
tion of the disc there is just one point I should like to mention, 
for those who may squirm at the idea of the scene being in aria 
form. The aria form is not glaringly obvious and the excerpt 
is As expressive as a well-written passage of accompanied recitative. 

Some remarks on the nature of the Princess Eboli’s aria from 
Don Carlos will be found on p. 525 of the May issue, where another 
recording of it is noticed. As singing pure and simple I have 
a slight preference for Margarete Klose’s version ; from the 
dramatic standpoint I incline to Gertrud Riinger’s. Honours 
are about even, and either should prove enjoyable. 


Tancredi Pasero (bass) with the E.I.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, 
Turin : La calunnia é un venticello from The Barber 
of Seville (Rossini) and Vi ravviso, o luoghi ameni 
from La Sonnambula (Bellini) ; sung in Italian. _Parlo- 
phone E11357 (12 in.—4s.). 

I prefer the famous Slander Song from Rossini’s opera to be 
sung in such a manner as to convey to me the despicable nature 
of the rascal who sings it. Here this characterisation of Don 
Basilio is lacking. Otherwise it is a fine piece of work. 

The once popular bass aria from Bellini’s pastoral opera is 
a fair example of the composer’s gift for writing charming 
melodies. The singer handles it very satisfactorily and his record- 
ing is more complete than any other I have heard, for he includes 
the ensuing cabaletta, Tu non sai con quei begli occhi. 

Both arias are well accompanied and recorded. Those who 
enjoy the old Italian operas should certainly hear this record. 


Franz Volker (tenor) with Alois Melichar conducting the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra: Florestan’s Air from 
Fidelio (Beethoven) ; sung in German. Decca-Ploydor 
LY6113 (12 in.—6s.). 

Beethoven’s only opera will have been revived at Covent 
Garden before this notice appears. Recordings of Florestan’s 
air are not very numerous. To some, therefore, the present 
fine version, by one of the foremost German tenors of to-day, 
may come as the fulfilment of a long-felt want. It is very well 
sung, though the tone in the concluding passage (Und spiir’ ich 
nicht linde . . . etc.) seems to deteriorate somewhat ; I do not 
stress this point, since here my review copy does not play without 
some needle chatter ; elsewhere it plays quite satisfactorily. 
The aria itself, Jn des Lebens Friihlingstagen, occupies one side of 
the record ;_ the other side gives the orchestral introduction 
and recitative, Gott | Welch Dunkel hier ! 
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Berlin State Opera Orchestra and Chorus, conducted by 
Robert Heger : Sailor’s Chorus, from Act iii of The 
Flying Dutchman (Wagner) and *s Chorus 
from Act iii of Tannhauser (Wagner) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone E11361 (12 in.—4s.). 

From this conductor, chorus and orchestra it is only natural 
that we should get sound and orthodox versions of these two 
choral excerpts from Wagner’s early works. The chorus from 
The Flying Dutchman should be sure of a warm welcome since it 
cannot have been very often recorded. Technically, both items 
have been well treated and the smoothness of the recordings is 
very satisfactory. 


Erna Sack (soprano) with Rolf Schréder conducting the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra : Kaiser Walzer (The Emperor 
Waltz) (Johann Strauss; text by G. Heim); sung in 
German. Telefunken E2495 (12 in.—s.). 

A number of Johann Strauss’s waltzes are known in vocal 
form ; one or two of them originated, I believe, in this form. 
The queen of them all is Friihlingsstimmen. Coloratura sopranos 
are fond of them. Erna Sack is a coloratura. Judging by the 
few records I have heard, hers is not a particularly beautiful 
voice, but in its lofty flights it is very pleasant. Her fireworks 
go off quite prettily and the rockets ascend to a considerable 
height. Here the first rocket goes up very quickly ; the sixth 
note is a very fine G in alt, taken and held with no trace of 
effort. Those who like Strauss and vocal fioriture should find 
this an interesting record. 


Ernst Wolff (baritone) accompanying himself at the piano : 
(a) Minnelied (Tieck—-Mendelssohn, Op. 47, No. 1); 
(b) Neue Liebe (Heine—Mendelssohn, Op. 19, No. 4) and 
(c) Nachtlied (Eichendorf—Mendelssohn, Op. 71, No. 6) ; 
sung in German. Columbia DB1769 (10 in.—33.). 

Ernst. Wolff will be already known to lovers of the German 
Lied for his record of some songs by Robert Franz. Once again 
he avoids songs that are popular favourites and oft-recorded, 
choosing instead three songs by Mendelssohn which will be new 
to many Lieder collectors. At the risk of once more offending 
the correspondent who rebuked me for my notice of the earlier 
record, I can only repeat that while Wolff is an artistic singer 
he hasn’t much of a voice ; for beauty of tone he cannot be 
compared with Janssen, Hiisch or Schlusnus and I feel bound 
to regard this as a liability. 


Marta Eggerth (soprano) with orchestra : Vienna, where the 
waltz was born (Marischka—Grothe), sung in German ; 
and A longing fiercely burns me (Marischka—Grothe) 
sung in Hungarian and German. Parlophone R2518 
(10 in.—s.). 

I fancy the melody of the second of these songs is a traditional 
gipsy tune. If it has a proper title I have forgotten it, but I can 
recall the tune to many readers, I expect, by mentioning the 
words Romantic gipsy moon. A short while ago no dance band 
repertoire was complete without it. As Marta Eggerth pulls its 
phrases about recognition may not be instantaneous. It is sung 
with an overdose of tremolo and reveals the singer at her worst. 

She is at her best in the other item, a rather pretty waltz song 
of the conventional operetta type. Both songs, which are satis- 
factorily recorded, are from the film, Always, whem I am happy. 


Margarete Slezak (soprano), Herbert E. Groh (tenor), chorus 
and orchestra of the Berlin State Opera: The Cousin 
from Nowhere (Kiinneke) ; sung in German. Parlophone 
R2516 (10 in.—3s.). 

This is the latest addition to the Parlophone series of vocal 
pot-pourris. The most tuneful numbers from Kiinneke’s operetta 
are competently played, sung and recorded and the record calls 
for no special comments. The B.B.C. have broadcast a condensed 
version of The Cousin from Nowhere on several occasions, so that 
there should be a good market for this issue. H.F.V.L. 
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COMPLETE RECORDING OF LA BOHEME 


Opera in four acts. Text by Giacosa and Iliica; music by 
Puccini. Recorded on thirteen 12 in. records; H.M.V. 
DB 3448 to 3460 ; automatic couplings, DB 8452 to 8464. 
Price 78s. (6s. per record). 


In September, 1928, H.M.V. issued a complete recording of 
Puccini’s La Bohéme, on thirteen records. It was, I believe, the 
first Italian opera, sung by Italian artists in their own language, 
to be electrically recorded. The performance was a very satisfying 
one, despite the fact that singers of the first rank were not engaged, 


and I well remember how it delighted me to have a recording 
of such all-round merit in which the orchestra was given its 
proper share in the proceedings. 

Since then, electric recording has progressed very much. 
Further, La Bohéme has still retained its popularity. H.M.V. have 
therefore re-recorded the work. It is dissected as before and 
occupies twenty-six sides, i.e., thirteen records. Except for one 
artist, Aristide Baracchi, the cast is entirely new. Here it is: 


Mimi Licia Albanese 
Musetta Tatiana Menotti 
Rodolfo : Beniamino Gigli 
Marcello ... Afro Poli 

Colline Duilio Baronti 
Schaunard Aristide Baracchi 
Benoit ) : ‘ 

Mietolens f Carlo Scattola 
Parpignol ... a Nello Palai 


The chorus and orchestra of La Scala, Milan, are engaged as 
before and the conductor is Umberto Berrettoni. 


It should be unnecessary to discuss the particular merits of 


La Bohéme which make it one of the most charming of modern 
opera3. The main point is simply this: should readers be advised 
to buy the new album and why? . My answer is simple and 
straightforward. Buy it, because it is a good all-round perfor- 
mance that is splendidly recorded; but do not expect perfection. 

Throughout the work the recording is very satisfactory. A 
good many readers will already know what a high standard in 
this respect was set by Columbia in their recording of the fourth 
act of this opera. After a careful comparison, I am unable to 
say whether this new H.M.V. or the Columbia Act IV is the better 
recording. One or two minor points, however, call for remark. 
It would have been artistically much better to arrange for the 
voices of Mimi and Rodolfo to die away at the end of their love 
duet (Act I); as it is they can be imagined close up to the foot- 
lights. A similar criticism applies to the conclusion of Act III 


(end of the quartet). 

I have said that this is a good all-round performance. Criticism 
must be concerned mainly with the quality of the singing: 
forgetting this for the moment, I can find the earlier complete 
versions of H.M.V. and Columbia just as satisfying as this new 
one. Once the singing is considered, I find the new performance 
better or worse than its predecessors according to the place I 
reach in the opera. There are some who regard Gigli’s singing 
as vulgar and they will probably continue to do so if they hear 
these records. For myself, I find him an enormous improvement 
over Marini and Giorgini; after registering my objection to the 
overdose of power at the end of Act I and Act III, I cease to 
criticise him. Afro Poli is a disappointment to me; being ac- 
quainted with his work in Don Pasquale (H.M.V.), I expected 
better of him. He is inclined to overdo acting at the expense of 
singing and so to bawl, for example, towards the end of the quartet. 
His voice is no match for Gigli’s, as is evident in the duet Ah 
Mimi, tu pii non torni. I have much more liking for the smooth 
and pleasant bass of Duilio Baronti. 

There is seldom much difference between one Musetta and 
another; and when listening to most of them, I am tempted to 
think that the librettists made a slip in the name when they 
wrote Mimi 2 una civetta (literally, Mimi is a little cat). So far as 
her singing reflects the character of Musetta, Tatiana Menotti 
is satisfactory in the part. 
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I have left Licia Albanese till the last. A young artist, she is 
held in high esteem in Italy. From what I heard of her singing 
in Falstaff at Covent Garden, I was prepared to find her a most 
attractive Mimi. She has disappointed me both in voice and in 
singing. She sings charmingly and with lovely tone in Act IV; 
elsewhere, and especially in Act I, I find an edge to the voice 
and singing that is not of the highest order. Her Addio is very good, 
though the simplicity of expression which gives it the ring of 
sincerity is imperfectly realised. The Si, mi chiamano Mimi is not 
so good, which is most easily demonstrated by playing the old 
recordings of Alda, Farrar, Hempel and others and hearing how 
its dramatic expressiveness and musical charm can be improved. 
In particular, Albanese fails in the climax, the lovely passage 
“Ma quando vien lo sgelo, il primo sole é mio; il primo bacio 
dell’aprile é mio, il primo sole é mio.” 

Despite its sundry vocal shortcomings, there is much that is 
very satisfactory in the performance; the last act is especially 
well done. What little the chorus has to do is done well; the 
orchestra reaches the high standard one naturally expects from 
it. The new conductor works on established lines and is fully 
alive to the beauty of the score. In concluding this notice, let me 
repeat what I have already said: do not expect perfection. You 
will get it neither in this nor in any other complete opera recording. 
All have their little weaknesses. It is up to the listener to forget 
them as far as possible, and if he will do so with this La Bohéme 
album, I feel sure that the records will give him a very great 
deal of pleasure. H.F.V.L. 





BAND RECORDS 


Godfrey’s arrangement of Weber’s Euryanthe Overture is a 
classic of military band transcriptions and worthy of the finest 
possible performance. As this is precisely what it gets at the 
hands of Major Miller and the Grenadier Guards Band, on 
Columbia DB1768, this record should have huge sales. One can 
only hope it gets its deserts. | The band is so good throughout 
that it would be invidious -to single out any section for special 
praise. The firmness’ of the bass line, the skill of the soloists and 
the accuracy of the inner parts are equally deserving of the 
highest praise ; nor must the recording engineers be forgotten 
in what is a memorable record. 

The Parlophone Company’s Massed Military Bands are 
in excellent fettle again on record F1096. I must find out the 
exact instrumentation of this band, for it is very intriguing. 
Blankenburg’s Palms of Victory is a typical German march of the 
best kind. Hip, Hip. Hurrah—by Kunoth—is new to me. It is 
a fitting companion to Palms of Victory. This band has not quite 
the virtuosity of the Grenadiers, but it has a fine, fat and “ oily ” 
tone. 

Now I come to a grand record. It contains seven short pieces 
played by a Bamboo Pipe Band of one of the L.C.C. Elementary 
(J.G.) Schools (Columbia DB1770). What a time children have 
at school nowadays! I understand that under tuition the children 
make their own bamboo pipes and are then taught to play them. 
Shades of Squeers who made his children clean a window 
after having tried to spell the word! The tunes are Dip Thy 
Bread in the Gravy ; Sleep My Little Baby ; German Air ;_ Aikin’s 
Drum ; Twinkle, Twinkle ; I Saw Three Ships ; and Rufty Tufty. 
The tone of these pipes, in mass, is very sweet and soft and some 
delightful though simple harmonies are included in the arrange- 
ments. The accompanying pianist is an artist. 

I hope that this record will find its way into every school in 
the land so that all may know what can be done and be encouraged 
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to try and do likewise. There is nothing like making music and 
this is a very attractive though simple form. 

Coming next to brass bands, I commend unreservedly a record 
of a Carmen Suite, played by the Massed Bands at the recent 
Leicester Brass Bands Festival, 1938. It is a fine piece of 
playing and is well recorded (Regal-Zonophone MR2733). 
I never cease to wonder at the lightness and sureness of touch and 
certainty of rhythm of the massed bands who compete at such 
events as this and what a fine thing it is for all to play together 
after the serious business of the day—the contest—is over. 

Callender’s Senior Band is in the front rank now, but 
Finck’s Old and New is not very good material for them. It is 
not really a selection of airs for only scraps of melodies are played, 
and these are not strung together as amusingly as are those in, 
say, Mr. Alford’s ** Lightning Switch.”” The recording (H.M.V. 
BD551) is first-rate. 

Lastly I come to a brace of Salvation Army Records and they 
are, I think, the best records in the Regal-Zonophone special 
Blue Label series I have yet heard (MF274-5). The band is the 
International Staff Band and I admire particularly their 
mezzo playing. They produce a beautiful and steady tone. Three 
sides of the two records are occupied by a Suite composed by 
Adjutant Eric Ball, called Songs of the Morning. Particularly 
attractive is MF274. The first movement, Song of Welcome is 
very effective, though the means are very simple. It is 
prettily played. The second movement is merely called Prayer 
and it escapes sentimentality I am glad to say. The last two 
movements are on one side of MF275 and it is rather amusing 
to find the greatest virtuosity in the Song of Faith. Not such a 
simple faith as we are led to understand sometimes evidently! 
The last side contains Under Two Flags, a rather commonplace 
march. 

W. A. C. 


FROM CUBA AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Panama (Conga*) Ernest Lecuona ; Alegre Conga (Conga*), 
Miguel Matamores. H.M.V. GV62. 

Caprichito de Verdad (Bolero Son*) Julian Fiallo ; El Cadete 
Constitucional (Danzén) J. Rubalcava. H.M.V. GV63. 

Cachita (Rumba*) Rafael Hernandez; Ojos Malvados 
(Bolero*) Cristina Saladrigas. H.M.V. GV64. 

Dolor Cobarde (Bolero Son*) Miguelito Valdes ; 
y Cerezas (Fox Trot). H.M.V. GV65. 

De Tamarindo Fresca (Danzonete) Enrique Bryon; La 
Mulata Sandunguera (Son) Alejandro Rodriguez. H.M.V. 
GV66. 

Dices que no me Quieres (Bolero*) L. Gonzalez ; Princesita 
Borinquefia (Bolero*) Baltazar Igahache. H.M.V. GV67. 

Pensaba en ti (Bolero Son*) Armando Valdespi; La Corrida 
(Passo Doble). H.M.V. GV68. 

Botén de Rosa (Bolero*) Vincente Sigler ; Tuya es mi Vida 
(Danzén) Vincente Sigler. H.M.V. GV6g9. 

Saca la Cabeza, Jicotea (Son) Miguel Garcia ; El Guateque 
(Guajira Son) Rosendo Ruiz. H.M.V. GV7o. 

Trompeta Mia (Bolero Son) Victor Montes de Oca; Mi 
Sombrero (Rumba) Stillman-Berrios-Cugat. H.M.V. 
GV71. 

El Billetero (Son Pregén*) Rafael Hernandez ; Desvelo de 
Amor (Bolero*) Rafael Hernandez. H.M.V. GV72. 

La Guajira (Rumba*); Lamento Borinqueno (Rumba*) 
Hernandez. H.M.V. GV73. 

(All 10 in.—2s. each.) * With Vocal Refrain. 


With summer coming on just any day from now on, one has 
a feeling that later on it would be fun to do a rumba or a tango 
under a friendly palm tree cooled by the sweetened air of some 
clean river or lake. Anyhow, spring generally makes people 
want odd things, and listening to these records has proven that 
I am not an exception. Anyhow, I’ve made up my mind that 
this summer I am going to be very “ Latin ” whether indoors 
or not—weather hot or cold. 


Besos 


The GRAMOPHONE 







Rumba music can be either good, bad, or just dull. It has to 
try pretty hard to be bad. But to be good it has to make that 
off-beat so penetrating that even a mummy’s shoulder would 
not remain cold. It must pull you to your feet almost spell-bound 
and once it has you it must give you something to hold on to 
—the tune. Though the tune never need be elaborate it must 
have that something that when repeated and repeated you still 
associate the rhythm with the tune and vice versa. A hit is the 
result. 

Trompeta Mia is the best of the twelve records of this batch. 
It goes all out to please, and succeeds. The slightest rattle of 
a bead makes the entire room get up as two and dance in a South 
American frenzy. Even those who don’t dance will enjoy this 
record. Mi Sombrero on the other side is not bad, not good, but 
just dull. 

These southern fun-loving people have allowed, in La Guajira 
a bit of melody and rhythm to filter through a series of back 
chat, cat calls, and coy expressions which at times take on the 
form of a minor revolution. However, while listening to this 
record you have the feeling of not being alone. If memory doesn’t 
fail me, while listening to this record I was right back in a Paris 
night-club, where better orchestras from South America and 
Cuba played during the gold rush of 1928. There one was 
certainly shoved and pushed about by waiters, guests and some- 
times one’s partner. If you like the night-club feeling, it’s here. 
The other side L to Boring by the same orchestra makes 
this a record easily recommended. 

Both Tuya es mi Vida and Botén de Rosa are good dance records, 
with a slick rhythm and good melody. Ojos Malvados is well 
played with a good vocal refrain, but it is a number that will 
appeal less to the dancers than those who simply enjoy the spell 
of the Amazon. The reverse Cachita, is better for dancing but 
both sides, played by the Orchestra of the Casino de la Playa, are 
expertly rendered. 

You’ll want Princesita Borinquena for dancing even though it 
is like so many others. But time means a lot these days, and 
this has got time down to the last rattle. The reverse Dices que 
no me Quieres, is a haunting melody that will make you wish that 
years later when you hum this tune your hips will be as supple 
— are now—for that South American tempo is sure when 
it hits. 

El Guateque and Saca la Cobeza are just good ordinary pleasant 
enough dance numbers. So are De Tamarindo Fresca, which is 
as tart as its name, and La Mulata Sandunguera, which has that 
pleasant Latin way of repeating the word Mulato every other 
note—but it doesn’t detract. Alegre Congo repeats itself a bit 
too much, but you may be searching for that in this fast-changing 
world. The opposite side offers Panama that does plead for every 
one of us to dance—and dance. 

El Billetero is spoilt by poor recording, as it is muffled and 
indistinct. It is a pity for its seemingly spontaneous gaiety and 
undulating rhythm should be with us. Desvelo de Amor has 
a chorus that makes it above just the average good record. 

Fight shy of Dolor Cobarde and Besos y Cerezas—they’re worse 
than nothing. Caprichito de Verdad is fair, and its companion, E/ 
Cadete Constitucional, will make you unroll your flag and roll your 
eyes, for here we have Sousa’s military music beating its wings 
against the window pane of something or other. Also thrown in 
for bad measure are a pretty weak few bars of The Peanut Vendor. 
To what avail, I wonder. Let swing music re-hash old favourites 
but let’s keep the rumba and its cousins out of the mire of redressing 
old friends. 





DonaLp ANGuS. 


‘© As Much as | Dare ”’ 


The demand at booksellers and libraries for F#’s autobiography 
is as keen as ever. This month a collection of her short stories 
**The Angle of Error” will be published by Martin Secker, 8 
Charles Street, St. James’ Square. The story which gives the 
title to the volume first appeared in a Christmas-number of Tue 
Gramopuone. “As Much as I Dare” is published by Messrs. 
Collins and Co., Pall Mall. 
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SONGS 


This is hardly the column where one expects to find out-of- 
the-way music, but this month I have to announce a collector’s 
piece in the shape of a recording of Ravel’s Trois Chansons for 
Unaccompanied Mixed Chorus, sung by the Lyons Mixed 
Chorus, conducted by Leon Vietti. These were written in 
1916, and I believe the occasion was some public function or 
other. At any rate, their reappearance on records twenty-two 
years after is an omen that they are something more than piéces 
d’occasion. They are the work of a consummate craftsman, and 
I can think of no one who will not be glad to have them. It 
has the flavour of a summer evening and is the sort of record 
that hundreds of people have been looking for. The titles of the 
songs are Nicolette, Ronde and Trois beaux oiseaux de pean and 
the record is Columbia DX849 (4s.). 


There is another record by the Kentucky Minstrels, on 
the lines of those issued last month. This time it is a double-sided 
recording of Adams’ The Holy City. The Minstrels are conducted 
by Leslie Woodgate, the soloist is John Duncan, the organist 
Reginald Foort, and the arrangement is by Doris Arnold. 
These records are thoroughly satisfactory and are the best of 
their kind that I have heard. (H.M.V. BD546—2s.). 

For the rest, there is nothing of any musical interest. Nelson 
Eddy gives us a recital of songs from the film of “‘ The Girl of 
the Golden West,” which, alas, has nothing to do with Puccini. 
The songs in question are Who are We to Say? and Soldiers 


of Fortune; Sun-up to Sundown and Senorita. Leonard Joy 
conducts, and the numbers are H.M.V. DA1633 and 1632. 
(4s. each.) 


The Comedy Harmonists have now changed their name and 
in future will be known as The Meistersextet. Their new 
record contains suitable arrangements of O sole mio (di Capua) 
and Marechiare (Tosti), on H.M.V. B8748 (3s.). 


A late arrival is Paul Robeson singing The Song of the Volga 
Boatmen and An Eriskay Love Lilt, on H.M.V. B8750 (gs.). The 
latter lies a little high for the singer; but the Volga Boatmen shows 
off Mr. Robeson’s voice splendidly. 

R. W. 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Historical Series Nos. 21 and 22. Jacques Urlus (tenor) 
with orchestra: Rodrigue’s Prayer from Le Cid (Massenet) 
and Gralserzahlung (In fernen Land) from Lohengrin 
(Wagner); sung in French and German respectively. Parlo- 
phone-Odeon PXO104 (12 in.—6s.). 


In the February, 1938, issue of this magazine will be found 
an article on the career of the famous Dutch tenor Jacques 
Urlus (1867-1935), by his fellow-countryman, Mr. Leo Riemens, 
There is mention in it of two electric recordings made in 1927. 
when the singer was sixty years old; it is claimed that they are 
his very best and very rarest recordings. Now, thanks to Parlo- 
phone, they are re-issued and become the easiest of his recordings 
to acquire. Technically they are quite good and smooth-running. 


It was never my good fortune to hear Urlus in person, but on 
the evidence presented here I am quite willing to believe he was 
one of the greatest tenors of the century and an outstanding 
singer of Wagnerian roles. The arias presented on this disc 
may perhaps be best recognised as O souverain, 6 juge, 6 péere and 
Lohengrin’s narration. A great singer’s sense of style may improve 
with age and the voice lose very little of its quality; but age 
inevitably takes its toll of stamina. There is a certain amount 
of effort discernible in the air from Lohengrin, especially towards 
its close. Also -the singer is more concerned with producing a 
fine tone than with making his words distinct. For the rest, it 
is a superb rendering of the Narration. 
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According to Mr. Riemens, the air from Le Cid is sung as 
beautifully here as it is by Caruso on his celebrated record. It 
may be so, but I cannot quite agree with this judgment. True, 
it is most movingly sung, but the French is not too good (note 
the singing of the word mains) and the phrasing, though extremely 
satisfying in general, is not free from minor faults. For example, in 

O souverain, 6 juge, 6 pére, 

Ta seule image est dans mon ame. . 
the phrasing avoids any pause at all after pere and hurries on 
to ta, only to demand a pause after image; the proper procedure 
is, of course, to make a slight pause after pére and sing the next 
line as one unbroken phrase. This business of carrying over a 
phrase where it is quite unnecessary, only to break a phrase 
afterwards that should be unbroken, is not uncommon even with 
the most distinguished opera singers; the Italians are fond of it, 
especially when the hapless phrase is preceded by a nice pro- 
longed Ah !| To revert, however, to Jacques Urlus; these recordings 
constitute a most artistic souvenir of a distinguished artist and 
I recommend Parlophone’s latest historical record without 
hesitation, not merely to all who are interested in great singers 
of the past, but to any readers who wish for satisfactory versions 
of the arias it presents. 


H.F.V.L. 


Mignon Nevada (soprano), with piano: Le Soir (Thomas) ; 
sung in French ; preceded by an introduction spoken by 
Emma Nevada in English. International Record Col- 
lectors’ Club 118 (12 in.). 

It is doubtful if there have ever been engraved on a record 
spoken words more charming than those of Emma Nevada, 
famous pupil of Mathilde Marchesi, American prima donna 
of international fame, and mother of Mignon Nevada. Her 
introduction of her daughter is gracious, simple and unaffected; 
to collectors it is most important as being made in the voice of 
one of the great singers who had never faced the recording horn. 
It was in London, the city of her operatic debut in 1880, that 
Mme. Nevada on February 7th, 1938 spoke into the micro- 
phone her first recorded words on the occasion of the recording 
debut of her daughter, Mignon, whose godfather was Ambroise 
Thomas, and whose name is that of his most famous operatic 
heroine. It is fitting that the song chosen for this auspicious 
event is one from the pen of the godfather. The voice is a beautiful 
instrument, excellently trained, and most carefully used. Toward 
the close is a rather incongruous trill which is so effectively 
executed, however, as to amount to a technical four de force. 
The record, to be issued with a double autograph, represents 
a triumph for the I.R.C.C., and a necessity for the historic 
record collector. 


Jeanne Gerville-Reache (contralto), with orchestra: O ma 
Lyre Immortelle, from Sapho (Gounod), and D’une 
Prison (Hahn) ; sung in French. Historic Record Society 
1011 (12 in.). 

Gerville-Reache is one of the most beloved of all of the 
** collectors’ artists.” Her rare contralto, opulent in tone and 
rich in nuance, glories in the grateful aria from “‘ Sapho.” The 
dramatic ending is characterised by a restraint which enhances 
the drama yet preserves the melodic line. It is an early recording, 
dating from 1909, and for this period the orchestra is remarkably 
good. Surely the singer of Lesbos must have been a contralto— 
—like Gerville-Reache. 

Melba’s famous recording of ‘the Hahn song is delicately 
beautiful—the beauty of new snow in the moonlight. Altogether 
different is the recording by Gerville-Reache with its superb, 
warm climax just before the close ; the voice is like Médoc. 
The recording was made in Camden in 1911. 


Carolina White (soprano) with orchestra : Roberto, tu che 
adoro, from Roberto il Diabolo (Meyerbeer) ; sung in 
Italian. Historic Record Society 1012 (12 in. single side). 

This superb recording has been re-pressed by the Historic 
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A wonderful selection of 


HIS TECHNIQUE | “SNOW WHITE AND 
IS DAZZLING... THE SEVEN DWARFS” 


Enchanting Film Music .. . 
SELECTION—Organ Solo by TORCH. 
(Recorded in the Gaumont State Cinema, Kilburn). 
FB1957 (2s.). 


In two parts. 


—-— PIAN @) FOR TE ' HEIGH-HO (Dwarfs’ Marching Song). 
I’M WISHING.—HENRY HALL and his 
G RA N ) ST Orchestra. With vocal. FB1960 (as.). 
U DI E S SELECTION.—CARROLL GIBBONS (Piano) 
and His Boy Friends. FB1941 (2s.). 


OF CHOPIN onlO WITH A SMILE AND A SONG, Fox-Trot. 
ON eee! oS Oe mga Papua tc 
ON r@) N E and Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 1935 (2s.). 
RE C O RD... ONE SONG.—JOHN McHUGH (The Glorious 
No. LX720 (6; New Tenor). FB1928 (2s.) 
———————— SELECTION.—THE ORCHESTRA OF 
MERRY MEN. Directed by Scott-Wood. 
MIRACULO Uf! In two parts. DX8g2 (4s.). 
SOME DAY MY PRINCE. WILL COME, 
Fox-Trot. 
WHISTLE WHILE YOU WORK, Fox-Trot.— 
THE ORCHESTRA OF MERRY MEN 

















Directed by Scott-Wood FB1906 (2s.) 
—and these: 
: T 
Emanuel FEUERMANN (Cello) esc rahe ent tt 
COLLEGIANS in Concert Works 
SCHUBERT ’CELLO SONATA in A minor. < Sete 
The Famous LYONS MIX- — records, LX 717-9 (6s. each), with free Descrip- ROSES OF PICARDY (“ Concert Version ”). 
ED CHORUS—First Record as se I MADE THIS SONG FOR YOU, (* Concert 
RAVEL—Three Songs (for Unaccompanied (Auto. Coupling Records, LX8382 to LX8384) Version ”). With vocal in French. DX850 (4s.), 
a a ~ = two parts. No. 1 
icolette ; No. 2 de; No. Troi i i 
beaux oiseaux de Rene All in French. LONDON alae rey oe iy Eddie PEABODY playing His 
DX849 (4s.). (Con, by Walter Goehr) Banjo, Guitar, Mandoline, Mando-’Cello 
LA BOUTIQUE FANTASQUE. Ballet Music Selection MELODY in F (Rubinstein). 
Ernst WOLFF, Baritone atsnpee). fo Swe Fem, DX846 (4s.). BLAZE AWAY. FB1g51 (2.). 
Fe Re a 
E ic by Mendelssohn). ° E ‘ 
Sung in German. wh DB 360 (oe. Louis KENTN ER (Pianoforte) CARROLL GIBBONS (Piano) 
BALLADE in B minor (Liszt). Two records, and His Boy Friends 
eo ee eee et ean OD, MANHATTAN Music Box—Film Selection. 
of Faris LOVE AND HISSES.—Film Selection. 
LE CARNET DE arpa Grise. ) Reg. Bd. of H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS FBig52 (2s.) 
MANTIQUE — Waltz (Played by (Con. by Maj. George Miller) 4 
erm mangers | EURYANTHE—Overture (Weber, arr. Godfrey). In two TURNER LAYTON at Piano 
= ecit enced THANKS FOR THE MEMORY (film “ Big 
Broadcast of 1938 ’’). 
MOZART TWENTY FIFTH SY 8 . TEARS IN MY HEART. FB1963 (2s.). 
- MPHONY in G minor 
Three records, DX845-7 (4s. each), with free Descriptive Notes. Alfred Wallenstein and Symphony Orchestra Tex MORTON (Yodeller) 
(Auto, Coupling Records, DX8126 to DX8128) MY SWEETHEART’S IN LOVE WITH A 
SWISS MOUNTAINEER. 
FIRST TIME RECORDED THE BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAINS. 
FB1948 (2s.). 
The Record of the Month— oe. eh eee 
& His Hill Billy Band 
the Lovely BAMBOO PIPE BAND HILL BILLY BOY FROM THE MOUNTAINS 
LE FB > 
(2) AIKIN’S DRUM; (6) TWINKLE, TWINKLE, (c) I SAW THREE SHIPS; (d) RUFTY TUFTY. AE GE CAE So onan 
(a) DIP THY BREAD IN THE GRAVY; (6) SLEEP MY LITTLE BABY ; (c) GERMAN AIRS.—Bamboo . THE SIX SWINGERS 


Pipe Band from an L.C.C. Elementary (J. G.) School. DB1770 (3s.). . D by G Scott Wood 
© P ' Dir. eorge Sco 00 
Eleven -Year-Old Children Who Made Their ean mf pe Gitstone. 


Own Instruments SWING AND SWAY, Slow Fox-Trot. 





FB1961 (2s.) 














MANTOVANI & His Orch. 


e 
GOOD NIGHT ANGEL, Fox-Trot (film “* Radi? 
City Revels *”) 
TI-PI-TIN, Novelty Waltz. FB1959 (2s.). 


Complete June Supplement which details 


RECORDS | mired "demtnct 
Loni 


WALSH AND 
BARKER 


(a) ’'LL GET’BY; (+) SHE 
CAME ROLLING DOWN 
THE MOUNTAIN. 
(a) H’YA COUNTESS; 
(6) 'LL GET BY. 

DB1r711 (gs.). 








Prices not valid in I.F.S. 
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Record Society from the only Carolina White matrix extant. 
It is quite true that Meyerbeer’s Roberto score is not inspired by 
any means, but it contains some pleasant music of which this 
familiar aria is perhaps the outstanding example. It is “ old- 
fashioned ’’ music, but then, great singing seems to be old- 
fashioned to-day, too. Here the soprano’s top notes are models 
of opulence and purity of tone ; she sings with an exaggerated 
carefulness, especially towards the close of the aria, and while 
this may be somewhat unsuited to the boom-boom of Meyerbeer, 
it enabled Carolina White to record for Columbia a magnificent 
performance of Mozart’s Dove sono. But that matrix is gone. 
The present record has good recording of both voice and orchestra. 





Charles Dalmores (tenor) with orchestra : Ouvrez-vous sur 
mon front, Portes du Paradis! from Grisélidis 
(Massenet), and Ah! leve-toi soleil, from Romeo et 
Juliette (Gounod) ; sung in French. Historic Record 
Society 2004 (12 in.). 

Charles Dalmores, with all the prestige of a great career 
behind him, is now teaching voice in Hollywood, California. 
He is usually classified as a “ French tenor,” and his singing of 
the French language is a joy. It is surprising, therefore, to find 
that his interpretation of the Romeo air is more in the Italian 
manner than in that of the typical French school. It is a virile 
performance, not particularly subtle, but good and bold, and 
a pleasure to hear. Dalmores has never been guilty of howling 
for the gramophone, even in this apostrophe to the sun which is 
such an irresistible temptation to so many Romeos. Massenet is 
synonymous with melody. The selection from “ Grisélidis ” is 
a typical melody of more than ordinary beauty, and sung in 
excellent style. It was recorded in 1912, five years later than the 
Gounod air. The record has added interest as a collector’s item 
because of M. Delamore’s autograph. 


Adelina Stehle (soprano) and Edoardo Garbin (tenor), with 
piano : Ma dunque e vero, from Adriana Lecouvreur 
(Cilea) ; and Salomea Krusceniski (soprano) with piano: 
Io son l’umile ancella, from Adriana Lecouvreur 
(Cilea) ; sung in Italian. Historic Record Society 1017 
(10} in.). 

Adelina Stehle created the role of Nedda at the world premiére 
of ‘* Pagliacci,” in Milan, in 1892 ; twelve years later she and 
her famous husband made gramophonic history by recording this 
“ Adriana ” duet. The Stehle voice is a beautiful instrument 
which must have been tremendously effective in the high tones 
of the Pagliacci ballatella. Unfortunately it is given little scope 
here, although the tones are rich enough to cause Garbin’s 
light tenor to suffer by contrast. But it is enough to have a 
recording of the Stehle voice, the only one, moreover, other 
than a fourteen-inch concerted affair. Krusceniski is the idol of 
European collectors, and with good reason for she has a superb 
voice well used, and evidently a brain to match her voice. The 
voice seems strangely alive—like a high waterfall, flowing and 
gleaming in its steady song. The recording dates from 1906. 


Eugenio Giraldoni (baritone), with piano: Era la notte, 
from Otello (Verdi) ; and Rosina Storchio (soprano), 
with piano: O luce di quest’ anima, from Linda di 
Chamounix (Donizetti) ; sung in Italian. Historic Record 
Society 1018 (10} in.). 

Iago’s invention of Cassio’s dream affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a baritone who is a master of voice shading. Giraldoni 
does very well indeed, displaying a surprising tenor quality in 
the malicious quotation of Cassio’s alleged somnambulistic words. 
The baritone quality of his full voice is resonant and smooth, 
although it is marred somewhat by a tendency to chop short 
the last notes of a phrase. Giraldoni has neither the finesse (or 
authority) of Maurel, nor the beauty of voice of Ruffo, but he 
gives a most creditable performance (1906). In the sarne year 
Storchio recorded the bubbling Linda aria, preceded by a 
rather lengthy recitative. The voice is brilliant, and the colora- 
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tura easy and expert. The high tones are shrill, especially when 
sung forte, and because of this (as is the case with Galvany and 
Barrientos) they are apt to sound sharp when actually they are 
on pitch. The recording is excellent : a miracle performed by 
Fonotipia so very long ago. 


Rose Caron (soprano), with piano : Des Presents de Gunther, 
from Sigurd (Reyer), and Priére (Gounod) ; sung in 
French. Historic Record Society 1o1g (10 in.). 


The two records made by Rose Caron in 1904 remained 
unreleased until this momentous edition by the Historic Record 
Society. Unhappily, the reproduction is somewhat uneven, due 
perhaps either to faulty recording or to deterioration of the 
idle negative these many years ; there is no question that the 
ineffectiveness of the accompaniment is due to the recording. 
Caron’s voice is similar in timbre to Alice Nielson’s, although 
a little tighter in production. Her style of singing is that of an 
expert, the little Gounod prayer being especially well phrased. 
As the record is unique and of tremendous historic importance, 
it is not so much a question of vocal or mechanical merit that 
interests the collector, but rather the sensational fact that the 
voice of Rose Caron can now be added to his collection. This, 
‘then, is a precious document, demanding a sympathetic and 
understanding audition, and absolutely indispensable to the 
collector of historic voices. It is the proudest achievement to 
date of the Historic Record Society. 

A. W. 


MUSICRAFT AND GAMUT RECORDS 


René le Roy (flute), Albert Leveque (harpsichord) and Lucien 
Kirsch (’cello) : Sonatas in No. 5 in E minor and No. 6 
in E major (Bach). Musicraft Nos. 1067—1070 (Four 12 in. 
—$6.50). 

The recording of this ‘‘ soft and pleasing ’’ music is unfor- 
tunately too much out of focus to afford the pleasure it should. 
I cannot understand so considerable an artist as René le Roy 
passing records which show so disturbed a balance and which 
exhibit the tone of his instrument in so unfavourable a light. 
How often records are spoilt in this way! I was going over 
Delius’ Sea-Drift again the other day, but the undue prominence 
of the soloist’s voice (John Brownlee) soon becomes intolerable 
and makes one long to throttle him ! I don’t want to do violence 
to Mr. le Roy, but I hope he’ll be more particular next time. 
The surfaces of these discs are a little rough and there is short 
measure on several of them. 


‘ 


The Madrigal Singers, conducted by Lehman Engel. 
Motet : Jesu Meine Freude (Bach). Gamut Records 
Masterset No. 1 (three 12 in $5) and Die Beredsamkeit 
(Eloquence) : Die Harmonie in der Ehre (Matrimonial 
Peace) (Haydn) Gamut (one 10 in. $1). 


The recording of Bach’s only surviving motet for five voices, 
Jesu meine Freude, in Dr. W. G. Whittaker’s English version, 
Jesu, Foy and Treasure, recorded by the Bach Cantata Club, 
conducted by Kenedy Scott, has long been withdrawn from the 
H.M.V. catalogue. 

It would be nice to say that the Gamut recording worthily 
replaces it : but such is not the case. The Madrigal Singers, a 
group of eighteen singers, have a high reputation in New York, 
but the claim of the leaflet that the small size of the group ensures 
that the clarity of the vocal line is not blurred finds little confir- 
mation in this recording. 

Since Dr. Whittaker’s excellent English version of the motet 
exists, I cannot see why the German text should be preferred ; 
but if so, one should at least be able to hear what language is 
being sung, apart from the printed text and translation (a poor 
one) given. 

Thus in the second section, Nichts, nichts, comes out as “ nix, 
nix”; which is not quite what Bach intended! The florid 
writing, illustrating the word “ walk”, lacks definition also in 
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this section. * All through the diction is woolly, and more than 
once the sopranos are a little flat and unsteady in tone. Generally 
speaking, the performance is too strenuous and even in the 
exquisite “‘ farewell ” section, the ninth, too little feeling for the 
meaning of the words is shown. In a note on the work in the 
“Bach ” volume of the Golden Treasury of Recorded Music, 
I wrote of this movement “‘ the music has a profound and heart- 
searching beauty that never palls.”” These singers do not seem 
to have been able to realise that in their performance ; but it 
must be said in fairness to them that the recording is of the 
hollow kind, and cannot be doing them justice. 

The two Haydn part-songs, very short measure indeed on both 
sides, are evidently humorous, but about what I cannot tell. 
They are neatly sung. 


Ernst Victor Wolff (harpsichord) : Toccata in A major and 
Suite No. 7 in D minor (Purcell) : Sonatas in F minor 
(L382) and G major (L486) (Scarlatti). Gamut 12. 104-5 
(two 12 in. $3). 


A recording of Purcell’s fiaest harpsichord work was long 
overdue. The A major Toccz.ta is in five continuous movements, 
of which Dennis Arundell steaks as follows in his little book on 
the composer : “ The first is a bravura movement in which the 
two hands answer each other in rippling passages which gather 
speed and power till together they rush downwards to a fine close. 
The second movement is a bold fugue built on a grand arppeggiac 
theme : again comes the gathering rush, which this time quietens 
to a soft rocking, which flows straight into a rhythmic swaying. 
This, too, gathers speed and power, but is stopped by a short 
section of dramatic instrumental recitative. Without a break, 
the last movement begins with a care-free play of glancing light 
and shade ; the ripples grow until there is swirl upon swirl of 
notes—reminiscent of the recitative—and the Toccata comes to 
a grand finish... .” 

This magnificent piece is splendidly played by Mr. Wolff upon 
an instrument of not very sympathetic tone. He brings out the 
breadth and splendour of Purcell’s conception. The little Suite 
in D minor—small beer after the Toccata—is also very well done. 

I commend Mr. Wolff for choosing one of the loveliest amongst 
Scarlatti’s few Sonatas in slow time (volume 8 in the Longo col- 
lection : No. 382) and easily forgive him one small departure 
from the text. He brings out well the grave beauty of the music 
and its emotional force. The G major is a vigorous and forthright 
piece without any special points to remark. 

The recording is rather uneven, but, on the whole, faithful. 


Moussorgsky: Songs, Vol. I—Sunless Cycle, Pride 
King Saul, Ballade ; sung in Russian by Moshe Rudinow 
Acc. Esther Elkin (103-6) (Four 10 in.—$4.50). 


In the vast parnorama of Russian life Moussorgsky represents 
one of its most noticeable landmarks. 

Born in a rich family, a brilliant Guards officer in his youth, 
Moussorgsky spent some twenty years of his creative life in dire 
poverty, created Boris Godounov before he was ‘33, fought 
desperately for the triumph of his aesthetic and moral ideals 
and drank himself to death, which came unexpectedly when he 
was only 42. 

He was 34 when he composed the present Sunless Cycle of 
songs to the words of the then celebrated and now quite forgotten 
poet, Count Golenishcheff-Koutouzov. 

Robert Godet, a French biographer of Moussorgsky, calls 
these songs, “an immortal monument of intimate lyricism ” 
and points out that one of their principal merits was their great 
influence on young Debussy when, in his capacity of the Court 
pianist to the famous Mrs. von Meck, the platonic friend and 
benefactor of Tchaikovsky, he came into contact with Mous- 
sorgsky’s music. 

It appears, however, that the principal partisans of Moussorgsky, 
Stassov and Cui, did not share at that time the posthumous 
enthusiasm of Godet, and the Sunless Cycle for ever remained 
one of the less known works of the master. 
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Like all other Russians, Moussorgsky never was bored. or 
boring but, like most of them, he could be and often was depressed 
and depressing beyond any human endurance. Only one song 
of the present volume, which does not belong to the Sunless Cycle 
being written a long time before, the heroic King Saul, offers some 
great vocal possibilities to an adventurous singer, all the rest of 
them have only historic and purely musical interest. 

Moshe Rubinow can be congratulated upon his difficult task 
in trying to create the new interest for these forgotten master- 
pieces. I doubt very much, however, that he will succeed. 

For though he possesses a beautiful, even and spontaneous 
baritone voice and sounds as if he were a very discreet and 
competent interpreter, he misses his mark somehow. 

One must have the interpretative genuis of a Chaliapin or a 
burlesque vocal temperament of a Rosing in order to make out 
of these songs something more, than a good, honest and musically 
very interesting vocal exercise. 

These records are good, very good indeed, but they are not 
thrilling enough and we are accustomed that everything com- 
posed by Moussorgsky should be a thriller. 

N. A. N. 


Gamut records are obtainable from 1107 Broadway, New York. 








H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST No. 2 


The following records are obtainable from all His Master's Voice 
dealers on special order only. 


Monteverdi. Hor che’! ciel e la terra (Madrigal for 6 voices, 
two violins and continuo) ; Lasciamenti morire (Madrigal 
for 5 voices and continuo) ; Zeffro torma (Chaconne for two 
tenors and continuo); Ardo, e scoprir (Duet for two 
tenors and continuo).: Ohime, dov’ é il mio ben 
(Romanesca for two tenors and continuo); Chiome d’oro 
(Canzonetta for two tenors and continuo); Ballet in genere 
rappresentativo for solo voices; Amor (Lamento della 
Ninfa) (Madrigal for soprano, two tenors bass and continuo) ; 
Ecco mormorar Vonde (Madrigal for five voices) ; 
Vocalists: Comtesse Jean de Polignac, Mmes. I. 
Kedroff, L. Rauh, N. Kedroff, G. Peyron, Mm. Payl 
Derenne, Hugues Cuénod, Doda Conrad; Pianist : 
Nadia Boulanger. Under the direction of Nadia 
Boulanger. H.M.V. DB5038-42 (12 in.—30s.). 

In spite of Richard Holt’s excellent little article on the Monte- 
verdi recordings in the March, 1938, GRAMOPHONE, I have a fear 
that these most lovely records will have been dismissed by many 
readers as of only antiquarian interest ; and so I want to put in 
an extra plea that any such classification be avoided. 

There are moments, of course, when the period forces itself 
upon the attention and we smile at what seems to be the naivety 
of the music ; but such moments are very few and only occur 
when: the composer is led into too vigorous a tonal delineation 
of a word. Such an instance may be found in the treatment of 
the word “ guerra”’ (war) in the first madrigal, the bass entry. 
We associate these rapid repetitions with the comic characters 
of Mozart or Rossini. But that is not the fault of Monteverdi. 
As Philip Heseltine wrote in his book on Monteverdi’s great 
contemporary Carlo Gesualdo, “in all ages there is good music 
and bad music : music does not in any sense progress and in no 
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conceivable respect can the first-rate music of to-day be regarded 
as an advance on the first-rate music of the sixteenth or any other 
century.” 

Those are words worth pondering. 

We may smile for a second at “‘ guerra’ but we shall not smile 
at the lovely melodic leap upward at the word “ veglio ” (I watch) 
in the same madrigal, or the sudden beauty of the harmony at 
the words “ piango”’ (I weep) and “ pena” (suffering). We shall 
be deeply moved too, at the indescribably solemn opening of 
this madrigal. 

When Monteverdi’s opera “ Arianna,” fruit of his personal 
sorrows, was first given, the “ celebrated” lament, Lasciatemi 
Morire, all that has survived, drew “a thousand sighs from a 
thousand breasts.” As arranged by the composer for five voices 
and continuo, it has lost none of its tragic power. 

And what composer (if comparisons must be made) alive to-day 
could so enchant the ear for eight minutes with only two tenors 
and continuo at his disposal as Monteverdi does in his chaconne 
XLeffro torna (the West Wind returns). The freedom and variety 
of the writing are quite remarkable. I cannot imagine anyone 
failing to respond to Monteverdi’s exquisite feeling for words, 
shown in every piece here recorded, but this very statement 
implies that the text must be in front of the listener. I do hope 
H.M.V. will see fit at least to allow the leaflet that goes with the 
album to be purchased separately for a few pence. 

(If this means a reprint, it would be well to put the two small 
errors right. Verse two of Chiome d’oro is printed as the third 
verse and in the Lamento della Ninfa the second verse, as printed, 
of the Lament is really the fifth verse.) 

Chiome d’oro (Tresses of Gold), for two tenors, is as gay and 
charming a piece as you could wish for, with a delightful 
accompaniment for two violins and continuo (do I detect a 
trumpet part now and then?). Jl ballo delle ingrate is the one 
record that I would not recommend to the ordinary music lover, 
not because it is dull, but because it seems to need the dancing 
and the stage picture for complete success. The last record is 
perhaps the most beautiful of all. In the Lamento della Ninfa 
the dramatic contrast between the soprano and the three accom- 
panying male voices, the haunting ground bass, make up a 
movement of extraordinary emotional charm, which is followed 
by a madrigal-proper of daisy-like freshness. 

The music owes an incalculable debt to the loving study given 
to it by the artists under the inspired direction of Nadia Boulanger: 
for singing of such exquisite sensibility is no less than inspired. 

The two tenors, Messrs Derenne and Cuénod, whose work I 
admired so much in the Couperin Tenebrae recordings, carry off 
the honours. They have four pieces to sing by themselves and 
do so with excellent steady tone and diction, and a ready response 
to the often very sudden harmonic and emotional changes. This 
is intelligent singing of the highest order. The solo soprano, the 
Comtesse de Polignac, is nearly as good, but has not avoided a 
slight tendency to become shrill on the Italian e’s and sometimes 
to use rather more tone than is necessary. This last criticism 
applies also to the bass, Doda Conrad. 

The accompaniments are perfectly done, the balance fine, and 
the recording absolutely life-like. 

My choice of two records would be DB5038 and DB5042. 
Don’t forget to bully H.M.V. for Mr. Westrup’s excellent book 
of. the words ! 


Budapest (Roismann) String Quartet. Quartet in E flat 
Major, Op. 12 (Mendelssohn). H.M.V. DB2511-3 (12 in. 
—18s.). 


In her article on Mendelssohn in the April GRAMOPHONE, 
Miss Helen Piena. does not mention the Stradivarius Quartet’s 
recording of the D major quartet Op. 44, No. 1 (Columbia 
LX694-6), which I had reviewed in the February Number of 
this year. To that must now be added the quartet in E flat 
major which, though composed about niné years earlier, is a 
more beautiful work and only surpassed by the third Number of 
Op. 44 in the same key, which has not yet been recorded. 
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The quartet under review is, with the exception of the whim- 
sical canzonetta which takes the place of the scherzo, distinctly 
serious and at times even sad in tone. The expressive introduction 
to the first movement may be obviously modelled on the corres- 
ponding opening to Beethoven’s “‘ Harp ” quartet (Op. 74), but 
the fine and gracious first subject is entirely individual. Formally 
the quartet is interesting, for at the recapitulation in the first 
Movement (opening of Part II) a sad fragment of tune heard 
on the second violin with a quaver accompaniment on the viola 
appears again in the coda of the finale and is followed by the open- 
ing theme of the first Movement. This is a lovely bit of artistic 
workmanship which, with another quotation from the first move- 
ment in the finale, and a possible connection between the slow 
movement and the introduction, show that the themes of the 
first movement overshadow the whole work. 

Everyone knows the Canzonetta—the Flonzaley record of it 
used to be one of our show-pieces to confound the unbelieving !— 
but the beauty of the slow movement with its dramatic interrup- 
tion of a passionate recitative may come as a surprise to those 
who think of Mendelssohn as concerned only with fairies or 
furbelows |! And the last movement also, is a fine piece of writing 
both as regards form and content. Only the Canzonetta of this 
quartet was in the H.M.V. Catalogue before, played by the 
Budapest people, so that it is now replaced by this really splendid 
recording of the whole work. The playing of the introduction to 
the first movement is one of the most beautifully contrived pieces 
of lovely sound I ever remember to have heard and this high stan- 
dard is maintained all through except oncertain occasions when the 
tone of the leader becomes curiously weak on high sustained notes. 

The players manage to preserve the prescribed pianissimo in 
the trio of the second movement with considerable success, and 
their interpretation of this favourite movement is delightfully 
cool and delicate. 

As a bait for the capture of shy or suspicious chamber music 
fishes, I cannot imagine any better record than DB2512, contain- 
ing the Canzonetta and the slow movement. For the rest, here is 
a superlatively good performance of a beautifully fresh and 
unfailingly tuneful work, which is by no means without emotional 
depth, and in which every note is felt to be exactly in its right 
place. A. R 


Piatigorsky (’cello) and Schnabel (piano): Sonata in G 
minor, Op. 5, No. 2 (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB23g1-3 
(Three 12 in.—18s.). 

This is the first recording of the G minor ’cello sonata and 
none exists of the other number of this opus, in F major. It is 
little wonder that Beethoven’s contemporaries found much that 
was daring even in these early works : though to us it is plain 
that originality and convention are frequently at war. Thus, 
in the G minor sonata, Beethoven opens with a slow movement 
that promises to be intensely serious in character and anything 
but clear-cut in its progress. The introductory bars, containing 
the downward scale passage that is the chief feature of the move- 
ment, lead to a short arioso : but Beethoven fails to write a real 
slow movement, perhaps, as Marian Scott hazards, because he 
felt that having regard to the piano’s short lived notes, quick 
or moderate paced movements were best. At the same time 
he gives the ’cello several chances to sing and plenty of room to 
display itself. Convention often shows itself in the treatment of 
the downward scale passage, but the sequentially rising phrases, 
that open Part II, are the real Beethoven, as is also the dramatic 
coda with its long pauses and sad close. The next movement, 
Allegro molto, pit tosto presto, follows without a break, and has 
a clearer sense of direction; but the main theme is discussed at 
too great length for its importance (nearly three sides). If the 
last movement, Rondo, has a tune that might have come from 
Haydn it is treated with less brevity and wit than that composer 
would have used. 

Naturally, we have not here music of the quality and inspira- 
tion of Beethoven’s Op. 69 in A major (of which there are now 
three recordings), but there is much to interest and please, and 
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the music is most persuasively played by the two artists. 
Piatigorsky’s tone, phrasing, and sensitiveness are lovely. Schnabel 
is rather too slick and matter-of-fact in comparison and does 
not always let us forget that Beethoven wrote this work when he 
was at the height of his powers as a pianist. Those “ rushing ” 
passages are great fun if one can play them, but are not meant 
to stick out quite so much. Otherwise the balance is good, but 
the piano tone a little metallic and thin. 


Piatigorsky (’cello) and Ivor Newton (piano) : Sonata in A 
(concert transcription) (Weber-—Piatigorsky). H.M.V. 
DB2248 (12 in.—6s.). 

I have reproduced the label of this record as it appears. The 
Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music gives the key as A major, but Part I 
opens and closes unmistakably in A minor! As the next side 
begins in A major a not excessive expenditure of brain-power 
reveals the fact that the record labels are stuck on the wrong 
sides. Actually the work is a transcription of the fifth violin 
and piano Sonatina. 

“ Sonatina ”’ is here merely a polite term and no more. The 
first (A major) movement is merely a set of variations on an air 
—rather resembling a slow version of the Toreador’s Song from 
** Carmen ”—from an early and unsuccessful opera “ Silvana.” 
The rather sinister term “‘ concert-transcription ’’—which implies 
a garnishing thought necessary for public consumption—finds 
justification, if any, in the skittish pirouettings of the ’cello in 
the last variation. 

The charmingly melancholy finale is a Siciliana, the tune 
undergoing various modifications hardly important enough to 
be called variations. 

Both artists are well in accord and the recording of this little 
work is excellent : but let us have some of the greater Weber 
now, please. 


Yehudi Menuhin (violin) and Hephzibah Menuhin (piano): 
Sonata in A minor, Op. 25 (Enesco). H.M.V. DB2739- 
41 (12 in.—18s.). 

Enesco has conducted for Yehudi Menuhin on several record- 
ings and a recording of his First Roumanian Rhapsody (H.M.V. 
DA1433-4) was reviewed, unfavourably, by W.R.A. in the 
June, 1936 GramMopHONE. What W.R.A. says there applies, 
in many respects, to this larger scale work. It would be unfair 
to call it “ childish music that amuses for a few minutes ” : but 
the work certainly seems to be less of what one understands by the 
term “ sonata ” than “a few tunes very loosely strung together.” 

The composer’s view that his country’s folksong is influenced 
from Indian and Egyptian sources may account for the very 
ungrateful nature of the writing for the violin, which is often 
called upon to produce sounds that I have heard frequently in 
the East and which peculiarly belong to their instrumental music. 
But so much playing on the wrong side of the (violin’s) bridge, 
resulting in very emasculated tone, and noises that remind one 
too obviously of the origin of the strings, are apt to alienate one’s 
sympathy from the intentions of the composer. The music is 
emotionally capricious and the climaxes, therefore, explosive. 
There are undeniably effective and purple passages, but these 
only serve to emphasise the patchy character of the work. The 
opening of the Slow Movement, andante, sostenuto e misterioso, 
consists of a continually repeated high B on the piano with the 
violin moving along a thin line of melody. If pursued into 
singleness of purpose, this good idea might have come to much, 
but instead the composer dashes off on another tack. 

There are exciting moments in the rather brutal finale, allegro 
con brio, and this is perhaps the best movement. On the whole 
the music sounds too experimental and full of bad humours to 
interest any but those who like to follow all modern trends. The 
violin part defeats Menuhin more than once, but it is not his 
fault that the tortured strings give some evidence of their resent- 
ment. I cannot imagine anyone could do better for the music than 
this. His sister is more at ease with a well-written piano part 
and the recording is faithful. 
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Elly Ney (piano) : Beethoven’s Heiligenstidter Testament 
von 6-10-1802 and Adagio Cantabile from Sonata in 
C minor (pathétique), Op. 13 (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
DB4460 (12 in.—6s.). 

Whether even German-speaking readers would be willing to 
pay six shillings for the privilege of hearing Miss Ney read 
Beethoven’s “ Heiligenstadt ” Will on one side of this record 
and play the slow movement of the Pathétique sonata on the other, 
I do not know : but the record can have very little interest for 
others. A portion of the poignant document and the circumstances 
—chiefly the realisation of his “lasting malady ” of deafness— 
that led to it may be conveniently read in Marian Scott’s 
Beethoven (Dent, 4s. 6d.). Miss Ney speaks it clearly and simply 
and plays the sonata movement in the same spirit. 

A. R. 


Margarete Teschemacher (soprano) and Marcel Wittrisch 
(tenor) with orchestra under Bruno Seidler-Winkler : 
Nun da siehst du from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) 
and Es ist schon spat from Faust (Gounod) ; sung in 
German. H.M.V. DB4459 (12 in.—6s.). 


Both of these able artists have sung at Covent Garden ; here 
they sing well and show considerable dramatic ability. Yet 
the record, which is technically very satisfactory, is not one 
that I care to recommend. The excerpt from Mascagni’s opera 
does not sound too well in German, but my main objection to 
it is that it is only the latter half of the Santuzza—Turiddu duet. 
The same kind of objection applies to the Faust excerpt. 
It begins with The hour is late ; then comes the tenor solo Let 
me gaze. The soprano’s reply is omitted and the recording 
continues with For ever! O tender moon. . stopping just 
before Faust’s O fair and tender child! Had both sides been 
allotted to Faust or to Cavalleria Rusticana, a satisfactory record 
could have been made; as things stand it is a recording 
of scraps. 


Marian Anderson (contralto) with Kosti Vehanen at the 
piano: Ch’io mai vi possa (Handel) and Te Deum 
(Handel), sung in Italian and Latin respectively. H.M.V. 
DA1480 (10 in.—4s.). Come away, death (Shakespeare— 
Sibelius), sung in English; Laksin mina kesayona 
kaymiaain (Summer night) (arr. Palmgren) and Tuku 
tuku lampaitani (The little shepherdess) (arr. Vehanen), 
sung in Finnish. H.M.V. DA1523 (10 in.—4s.). Komm’, 
siisser Tod (Come, sweet death) (Bach) and Siciliana 
(Handel), both sung in German. H.M.V. DA1529 (10 in. 
—4S.). 

There is not enough material here for a song recital, but 
sufficient to show that the singer is an accomplished artist and 
the possessor of a contralto voice of much beauty. For those 
who would care to try a single record first, I advise the last, 
DA1529. The Finnish songs I take to be folksongs and with 
nothing to help me but the titles I can only say that whatever 
the words may be like the music is very attractive. 


Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) with Hanns Udo Miiller conducting 
the Berlin State Opera Orchestra: Fjeldlieder (Yrjé 
Kilpinen ; German texts by E. Kurkiala from Finnish of 
Téormanen) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA1495-96 
(10 in.—4s. each). 1 

The Finnish composer Kilpinen and the German baritone 
Hiisch are personal friends and the singer has studied many 
of Kilpinen’s songs with the composer himself. Hence one 
may take Hiisch’s rendering as authoritative ; he is in good voice 
and is well accompanied and recorded. Those who have not 
heard the records in the Kilpinen Album (H.M.V.) may perhaps 
like to whet their appetites by trying these two ; those who 
have enjoyed the album of records can safely add these new 
ones to their collection. The songs are short ; they are (i) Das 
Moor, (ii) Den Fjelden zu and (iii) Alte Kirche, on DA1495 ; and 
(iv) Fjeldlied (v) Am Kirchenstrand and (vi) An das Lied on DA1496. 
H. F. V. L. 
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It’s so 
SIMPLE Too! 
1 JUST PLUGIN 
PUT ON A RECORD, 
SWITCH ON 

AND IT PLAYS 
ITSELF 









AFTER ALL 
THESE YEARS OF 
HAND- WINDING !T'S 
SUCH A BOON TO 


PLAY RECORD AFTER 
RECORD WITH 


NO WINDING 


GET DOUBLE 
VALUE OUT 

OF MY RADIO 
SET, AND MY 
RECOROS 

SOUNO SO 
DIFFERENT 



































IT'S SUCH 
A MARVELLOUS 
INSTRUMENT 
THAT I'M 

PUTTING ALL 
MY FRIENOS 
_ON TO IT 


























| USE 
iT FROM 


MY ARMCHAIR 


AND CONTROL 
IT WITH 
THE SWITCH 
AT THE 
SIDE 





| NEVER 
DREAMED THAT 
SUCH A THING WAS 


POSSIBLE 






iT 
AMAZES 
ME THAT 


ONE GETS 
SUCH FULL~ TONED 
RESULTS FROM 
SO COMPACT 




























You’Lt 
BE JUST AS 
SURPRISED 
AS | WAS 

















I'VE GONE 
ONE BETTER, 
IWE GOT THE 
AUTOMATIC-RECORD 
CHANGER MODEL. 
ITS MARVELLOUS 
AND ONLY 
9 GUINEAS 












DEALER PLAYED 
IT OVER TO ME | SAW 
IT WAS JUST WHAT 
| WANTED- ALL ELECTRIC 
REPRODUCTION 












IT COST ME NO 
MORE THAN MY OLD 
PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE 


— ONLY £3. 19s 64. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE SS 


1938| 


JUNE, 


RECORD BULLETIN, 


"HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


The GRAMOPHONE 


BENIAMINO 


GIGLI 


celebrates his 48th 
Birthday and 20 
years as an exclusive 
“H.M.V.” artist 
with a magnificent 
recording 


of 
a 

“LA BOHEME” 

Twenty years have passed since 
Beniamino Gigli, a soldier in 
uniform, made his first record- 
ings for “ His Master’s Voice.” 
To-day he is a mature singer, 
at the height of his power and 
fame ; indisputably Italy’s 
greatest tenor, and worthy 
successor of the immortal 
Enrico Caruso. This son ofa 
wandering shoemaker, a man of 
simple tastes, richly endowed 
with a sense of humour, devoted 
to his family, generous to a fault, 
is undoubtedly the world’s most 
courted singer. His fellow 
townsmen of Recanati almost 
worship the ground he walks on. 


a r dl 
GIGLI au BOHEME In this magnificent complete 
uccini : “« ”» 

(in 4 acts) with the following recording of La Bohéme, 
cast : Gigli is heard on.no less than 
_ 24 sides out of 26. It is of 
Mimi ° 

TATIANA MENOTTI interest that the small part 

Musetta 
ae, rehearsals at Covent Garden of 
atts Rodolfo Puccini’s opera were rehearsed 
so Marcel With these records in Gigli’s 


CARLO SCATTOLA absence. 
Benoit and Alcindoro 


SuNIO aa Members of the Chorus and Orchestra of 


La Scala, Milan. 
Chorus Master: Vittore Veneziani. 





LICIA ALBANESE 


ARISTIDE BARACCHI 
Schaunard 
NELLO PALAI 


Parpignol Conductor : Umberto Berrettoni. 


Complete on 13 records (26 sides). eg ng 6/- each 


Album No. 31 


June 1938 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" have the 
Recording of H.M. KING GEORG 
OPENING of the EMPIRE EXHIBITIOg 


All who listened to the opening ceremony of 
make the speech it has been our privilege to re a 
graciously consented that the record be placed onjis on 
profits will be handed to a Charity to be. nomige Ki: 
be permitted to add it to the unique series in 
for all time. 


H.M. KING GEORGE VI Speech afof t! 
C.3007 aj-{ ae 























NELSON EDDY 


America’s “Number One”’ 
Radio and Film Idol 


has recorded a number of film hits, 
both alone and in duet with Jeanette 
Macdonald, for ‘“ His Master’s 
Voice”. He is now heard in four 
songs from his new film: “ The girl 
of the Golden West ”—Puccini’s 
Opera without Puccini—the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer film rendering of 
the story by David Belasco. 


NELSON EDDY 


With Orchestral Accompaniment 


Senorita Kahn & Ro 

DA.1632 With Orchestra and Male Quartet 

Sun-up to Sundown Kahn 
Ponce th from Film “Girl of the Golden Woe 


ho are we to say Kahn & F 
DA.1633 Wiwith Orchestra and Male Quartet 
4J- Soldiers of Fortun Kahn 
(Both from Film “Girl of the Golden West oe 















INTERNATIONAL BALLET SEAS 

begins at Covent Garden, June 20th, 1938 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra, under Antal Df 
direction, plays Ballet music for you as it is actually pl: 
Covent Garden, and with the same indefinable charm 4 


not orchestral music adapted to Ballet purposes—but 
music expressly designed for dancing. 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHE 
conducted by Antal Dorati 


C.2940-41 GJ-each Jeux d’Enfants Ballet Suite 


in 








Diminutive, dynamic MAXINE SULLIVAN 


This diminutive artist with the dynamic 
voice, amazing in its emotional range, 
is the U.S.A.’s most popular “ swing ” 
singer. Those who have heard her in 
these fine “ H.M.V.” recordings confi- 
dently predict for her a similar success 
in this country. 


MAXINE SULLIVAN 


With Claude Thornhill and Orchestra. 
057 | Home be kind 






Moments like this 
(Film “Swing Teacher Swing’’) 





An unusual 
ROBES ON 
Recording MS. 
Readers of “ The Gramophone” will > 
be surprised and delighted that the - j 7 


famous singer of Negro Spirituals 
has chosen for his latest record 
* The Song of the Volga Boatmen,” 
originally made famous by the late 
Feodor Chaliapin, and one of the 
most beautiful of the “ Songs from 


the Hebrides.” : 

PAUL ROBESON 

With Orchestral Accompaniment 

B.8750 | Song of the Volga Boatmen 
3]/- ) An Eriskay Love Lilt 


a 





Kennedy- 





June 1938 
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announce the Official 

ral Speech at the 
yow, May 3rd, 1938 
ibition heard his Majesty 


again his Majesty has 
on former occasions, our 


The GRAMOPHONE 


A GREAT COMPOSER IN LIGHTER VEIN 


The immortal Brahms, in lighter mood, reveals the 
influence of the old happy Vienna of the far-off days, in 
a series of charming waltz tunes, charmingly played by the 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


C.3011 4/- Brahms Waltzes. Pts. | and 2. 





;King. We are proud to 
history is being preserved 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 


HE LAT 
of the Empire Exhibition, KING GEORGE V. 
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YRA HESS 
Four Shilling Classic 


Za, 


liant exponent of Schumann, 
bws up her wonderful recent 
tess —the recording of the 

ann Piano Concerto—with 
hasterly performance of the 


** Band Waggon’s” 
BIG-HEARTED ARTHUR 


It’s impossible not to laugh when this 
breezy comedian faces the footlights or 
the microphone. You must hear his 
“Bee Song” and “Chirrup” (Bird Song) 


ARTHUR ASKEY 
With Pianoforte Accompaniment 


BD.552 | Chirrup (Bird Song) 
2/- The Bee Song 





composer’s ‘“ Carnaval.” 

ose who have been associated 

ih this recording unhesitatingly 
ibe it as her best performance so far. 


MYRA HESS 


008-10 4/- each. Carnaval (3 records) Schumann 





of 
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st 


A 
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“THE MEISTERSEXTET” 


includes three of the original Comedy Harmonists 


Recent happenings have had the effect of splitting the 
mous Comedy Harmonists into two groups, the new group 
ontaining three of the original “ Harmonists” and called 


e Meistersextet.” record for 


His Master’s Voice.’ 
E MEISTERSEXTET 
48 | © Sole Mio 

/- Marechiare 


Both groups now 


with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
Capurro-di-Capua 
Tosti 


“ Tunes of To-day” on Two Pianos 


REGINALD FORSYTHE AND 
ARTHUR YOUNG 


Each well known for his solo performances, these popular 

pianists have teamed up for “ His Master’s Voice”, and prove 

an extraordinarily fine combination. They set the ball rolling 

with : 

REGINALD FORSYTHE & ARTHUR YOUNG 
(On Two Pianos) 


BD.554 2/- Tunes of To-day, No. 1. Parts | and 2 








Heads “ Daily Express” Popularity Ballot 
REGINALD FOORT 


HERBERT JANSSEN 


is no stranger to Covent Garden, where 
he is famous for his portrayal of 
Gunther, Kurwenal, Amfortas, etc. 
His legion of admirers will have heard 
with pleasure that he is to have the 
signal honour of being leading baritone 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. 


HERBERT JANSSEN 


(Das Wirtshaus (The Inn Miller-Schubert 
DB.3496 
6 Der Wegweiser (The Signpost) Miller-Schubert 
/- (Both from ‘Winterreise ’’) 





is “ fans ””—they must number millions—were little surprised 

0 find their idol at the head of the “ Daily Express” tallot. 

great popularity may be ascribed both to his superb 

echnique at the B.B.C. organ and to his choice of subject, 

Which is unerring. His “ signature tune ” is also available on 
an “H.M.V.” record, BD.424. 2/- 


EGINALD FOORT at the B.B.C. Theatre Organ. 





BD.553 2/- Hit Parade No.3. Parts 1 and 2. 


Ask your “*H.M.V.’’ Dealer for copy of the June 
Record Supplement, with complete details of over 
fifty Vocal, Orchestral and Instrumental Records 
by the world’s greatest artists; or write to “ His 
Master's Voice,’’ 98-108 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.!. 
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LILI 


KRAUSS in a 
Schubert Pianoforte 
Masterpiece 


SONATA IN A MINOR (Schubert, Op. 143) | ! R20388 to 
In Five Parts on three records R20390 
j (6/- each) 


(Part 6): LANDLER{(Schubert, Op. 18) 
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Seven Dwarfs ''’) . 
YOU'RE MINE 





RICHARD 


TAUBER sings 


‘Snow White” Song 
in fan omag 


ONE SONG (film, ** Snow White and se | 


(Both with orchestra) 






ju 





RO20387 
) @Ph 





TANCREDI PASERO, Bass 
With E.1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin 


ASONNAMBULA (Bellini), Act | : Vi ravviso 
BARBER OF SEVILLE (Rossini), Act |: La pera? 
calunnia : 


(Both sung in Italian) ; 
-— MARTA 
EGGERTH, Soprano 
in her latest 
film songs 
Vienna, Where the Waltz 
was Born (Sung in German) 
A Longing Fiercely Burns 
Me (Sung in Hungarian and 
German) (Both from her 


film, ‘‘ Always When | am 
Happy **) R2518(3/-) 


| Famous Voices of the Past— 
JACQUES URLUS. With Orch. 


No. 21: LE CID (Massenet), Rod- 
rigo's Prayer (Sung in 
French) 

No. 22: LOHENGRIN (Wagner), 6/ 
Gralserzahlung (Sung ) (6/-) 
in German) ; 

(Electrically recorded in january, 1927) 


SCHULZ-FURSTENBERG TRIO 


Movement from Schubert's TRIO SONATA } R2517 
in B flat major (1812). In Two Parts ...f  (3/-) 


BERLIN STATE OPERA 
ORCHEST! RA AND CHORUS 


onductor: Prof. Robert Heger 
THE FLYING BUTEHHAN (Act 3): Sailors’ 
Chorus - EL136! 


TANNHAUSER (Act 3): Pilgrims’ Cure ) (4/-) 
th sung in German) 


GEORGE BOULANGER, Violin 


yp anes ee ee.) ) R2519 
PIZZICATO WALTZ (Boulanger) |. |) 3) 
ins | PATRICIA 
ROSSBOROUGH 
Rhythmic 
Piano Solos 
MANHATTAN MUSIC 

, Selection 


BOX 
DIZZY ' FINGERS 
FIl28 (2/-) 


ORCHEST RA MASCOTTE 


CAVALIER WALTZ (Nedbal) ) R252) 
ONCE ON THE RHINE, Waltz (Ostermann) } G/-) 
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Introducing the cae 
B.B.C. Feature— 


“‘THE ORGAN, THE DANCE 
BAND AND ME” 


CRY, BABY, CRY, Fox-Trot... es we) Fll24 
SWEET AS A SONG, Fox-Trot_ ... wed (2)-) 


H. ROBINSON CLEAVER 
playing the New Studio Organ 


(a) TOY TRUMPET; (b) BUGLECALL RAG; } FI1I26 
(c) SNAKE CHARMER; (d) SWING PATROL) = (2/-) 


IVOR MORETON and DAVE KAYE 
(On Two Pianos, with String Bass and Drums) 
TIN PAN ALLEY MEDLEY (No. 10). gas Pts. ) ) Fil2i 


(Another 6 Brand-New Hits) ; “5 GF 
JOE DANIELS and HIS HOT SHOTS 
KNEES UP, MOTHER BROWN oe 2° VG 
THE OLDEST SWINGER IN HARLEM ... ) (2/-) 


THE JAKDAUZ (Vocal) 
(With Miff ited Trombone) 


ULTRA MODERN SWING soe, 9 
THE SNAKE CHARMER .... ant -. +. GP 


* HUTCH ’ 
at the Piano jj 


| CAN DREAM, CAN'T |? 
HAVE YOU EVER BEEN IN 
HEAVEN ? 
FIII9 (2/-) 
PLEASE BE KIND 
IN SANTA MARGHERITA 
F1120 (2/-) 





TESSIE O’SHEA 
(with her Banjulele) 


HE SAID '* KISS ME’ ) F130 
YOU'RE AT BLACKPOOL BY THE SEA ) (2/-) 


MABEL SCOTT, Blues Singer 
with Piano Accomp. 


MORE THAN THAT a a ie eee 
MIGHTY LIKE THE BLUES) |). , f|(Q/-) 
EUGEN WOLFF and His Orchestra 
WARSAW NIGHT EXPRESS, Fox-Trot )_-R2520 
TROIKA DRIVE, Fox-Trot ; j (3/-) 





Presenting Another Delightful Operetta in Brief— 





‘*THE COUSIN FROM NOWHERE ”’ 
MARGARETE SLEZAK, Soprano and HERBERT E. GROH, Tenor 
(Two Parts. Sung in German). With Chorus and Orchestra from Berlin State Opera. R2516 (3/- 


PARLOPHONE (a 





8 =a Or Ot — 5 ok) 
102, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 


(Kunneke) 








HARRY ROY and His Come 


MILENBERG JOYS, Quick- 
step 

SUGAR FOOT STOMP, 
Quickstep 


FI109 (2/-) 
WILLIE THE WEEPER, 
Quickstep 
MEMPHIS BLUES, Fox-Trot 


FINO (2/-) 


PHIL GREEN and His 
SWING ON STRINGS 


LAMBETH WALK, Fox-Trot ooh F1123 
CRY, BABY, CRY, Fox-Trot _ we: ® (2/-) 


NAT GONELLA and His Seeman | 


NOW THEY CALL IT 
SWING, Fox-Trot 


SWING AND SWAY, Quick- 
step 


Hn 





at a a ek 


FILL (2/-) 
I'VE GOT A WONDERFUL 
FEELING, Fox-Trot 


SWING, SWING, DAUGH- 
TER, SWING, Fox-Trot 


FIili2 (2/-) 


JACK WHITE and His Collegians 
(From the Astoria Ballroom, London) 


GOOD NIGHT ANGEL, Fox-Trot vei wD 
LOVELIGHT IN THE STARLIGHT, Fox-Trot ; (2/-) 


YOU GOT THE BEST OF THE BARGAIN, ) 9114 
IT'S WONDERFUL, Fox-Trot y @r) 
Records in Strict Dance Tempo— 


VICTOR SILVESTER 

and His Ballroom Orch. 

LAMBETH WALK, Quick- 
step 

AN OLD STRAW HAT, Slow 
Fox-Trot : 

FIIIS (2/-) 

SOMEBODY'S THINKING 

OF YOU TONIGHT, Quick- 


step 
AM | ie try ONE? Waltz 
16 (2/-) 




















GERRY MOORE, Piano with Drums 
SLOW FOX-TROT MEDLEY (Intro.5 New) FIII7 
QUICKSTEP MEDLEY Successes) {  (2/- 


BILLY THORBURN, Piano with Drums 


WALTZ MEDLEY (Intro. 6 Current } FIII8 
FOX-TROT MEDLEY Song Hits) » — (2)-) 


ORQUESTA TIPICA 
ROBERTO FIRPO 


EL APRONTE, Tango (Recorded in ) OTI64 
HOMERO, Tango Buenos Aires) ...  j (3/-) 








New Swing Style Series— 


EDDIE CARROLL 
and His 
Swingphonic Orchestra 


No. 45, CREOLE LOVE CALL 
No. 46, DINNER AND DANCE 
R2522- (3/-) 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


We begin with twelve “ selections ” the effect of which depends 
entirely upon how seriously they are taken. To derive full enjoy- 
ment and benefit from them, one must need play them over and 
over again, listen carefully and act accordingly. There are six 
records (Decca SL1-6), each containing instructions and appro- 
priate accompaniments for twelve Health and Beauty Exercises. 
They are taken from the syllabus of ‘‘ The Everywoman’s Health 
Movement ”2 and are directed by Sali Lobel, principal of the 
London headquarters. With each disc is issued an exercise chart 
on which each movement is illustrated and described. The chart 
numbers are identical with the record numbers. They cost 3d. 
each and the records cost 3s. each. The musical accompaniments 
are provided by the Romany Band. And so if you would become 
lithe, supple and slim, take heed of these records. These records 
are, of course, re-issues and are already in the Decca catalogue. 

Anton and the Paramount Theatre Orchestra present 
two bright film selections on H.M.V. BD557—Sally, Irene and 
Mary and Swing, Teacher, Swing. The playing is sure, and the 
arrangements are colourful and not too ornate. As usual, Al 
Bollington gives able assistance on the organ, but he is heard to 
much better advantage in a solo effort entitled Vienna Medley on 
H.M.V. BD519. Although this is not quite “ the mixture as 
before,” there is no need for me to give details. All the tunes are 
well-known and Bollington is careful to give them an appropriate 
setting. 

Reginald Foort is careful, too, to avoid the hackneyed tunes 
in No. 3 of his Hit Parade series on H.M.V. BD553, but Reginald 
Dixon wallows in the Tin-Pan Alley tunes of the moment, 
this medley is entitled Dixon Hits No. 21 (Rex 9286). . The style 
is more jazzy than Foort’s but the executive skill is equally high. 
Donald Thorne at the organ of the Granada Cinema, Willesden 
follows suit with No. 6 of his particular Hit Parades. Here, 
on Decca F6674, the texture is more coarse still. 

Still with the medley merchants we continue in similar strain 
except that the next two records are by pianists Charlie Kunz 
and Jay Wilbur. On Decca F6670 the former plays No. D14 
of the Charlie Kunz Piano Medleys and on Rex 9295 Wilbur’s 
Melodies of the Month reaches its fourteenth edition. Keyboard 
manipulators of a different kind namely Primo Scala’s Accord- 
ion Band follow with a medley, Six Hits of the Day. Rex 9287 
contains No. 18. 

Another accordion combination, Macari and his Dutch 
Accordion Serenaders, new to the H.M.V. lists, contribute 
a Waltz Medley on BD547. The contents include Estudiantina, 
Voices of Spring, Il Bacio, Wedding of the Winds, Holland, and Gold 
and Silver. There is “life”? and colour in the playing but the 
yodelling is not convincing. 

Then follow those piano duettists, Ivor Moreton and Dave 
Kaye, playing another Tin Pan Alley Medley ; No. 10 on Parlo- 
phone F1121, and the rearguard of these ever-growing stew-pots 
of popular melodies is The Coral Islanders featuring two electric 
guitars in still another Six-Hit Medley (No. 9) on Regal-Zono- 
phone MR2756. 
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Louis Levy and his Orchestra are more like their old selves 
again this month. The selection from the film Radio City 
Revels on H.M.V. BD555, the patterns are easier to discern 
than in some of their recent discs. The selection from the films 
Manhattan Music Box and Love and Hisses played by Carroll 
Gibbons and his Boy Friends are, of course, of much lighter 
texture, but they are not incomparable on that account 
(Columbia FB1952). 

Sam Browne gives an impeccable performance of a_pot- 
pourri entitled Waltz Song Favourites; What’ll I do; You forgot to 
remember and All alone are the almost unforgettable contents. 
The coupling is another medley, Hill Billy Hits which includes 
Ole faithful, Wagon Wheels and The Last Round-up which may 
appeal to some people as much as the waltzes appeal to me. 
An orchestra and organ accompany (Columbia FB1g50). In 
complete contrast is the cockney community record Down Lambeth 
Walk. George Buck is in charge of those irrepressible Casey 
Kids. And to add to the uproar, a barrel organ does duty as 
accompanist (Regal-Zonophone MR2768). 

Back with the soloists, Patricia Rossborough plays another 
well-balanced selection from Manhattan Music Box and quietly 
but surely lives up to the title Dizzy Fingers on the reverse 
of Parlophone F1128. Then H. Robinson Cleaver reveals 
how comparatively simple it is to combine fluency with cinema 
organ effects. At least, that is the impression’he conveys in The 
Snake Charmer, Swing Patrol, The Toy Trumpet and Bugle Call Rag 
on Parlophone F1126. Torch, playing the organ at the Gaumont 
State Cinema, Kilburn, brings this section to a close with a 
selection from the film Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs on 
Columbia FB1957. Note this number. 


Vocalists 


The four songs which Jessie Matthews sings from her 
film ‘‘ Sailing Along ” will undoubtedly be of interest to her 
admirers. To others they may seem quite ordinary fare. To me, 
they sound too matter-of-fact and somewhat stilted. Trusting My 
Luck and My River ; Your Heart Skips a Beat and Souvenir of Love, 
are the titles. They are recorded on Decca F6672 and F6673 
respectively. Vera Lynn, too, is only partly successful on Decca 
F6662—her style is totally unsuited to such songs as The Bells of 
St. Mary’s ; the backing, Jn My Little Red Book is better in every 
way, even though the tempo is rather on the slow side. 

Connie Boswell, accompanied by Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats, 
serve up two more piping hot versions of what are normally 
melody numbers. Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life played in quick-step 
tempo is one, and the other is Gipsy Love Song (Brunswick 02589). 
I}l-spent energy and ingenuity is my verdict. Frances Langford 
sings Silhouetted in the Moonlight and Sweet Someone, on Brunswick 
02583. In both she is competent and quite at ease, though hardly 
more so than that trio of personality girls, The Andrews Sisters. 
Short’nin’ Bread and Oooooo-oh Boom (Brunswick 02582) ; Where 
Have We Met Before and Ti-pi-Tin (Brunswick 02592) are the 
numbers they sing. There is not a pin to choose between them ; 
they are all sung in grand style. 
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The first of the male songsters out of my basket is that energetic 
fellow Ralph Silvester. As usual, he puts his heart and soul 
(and plenty of both) into the songs, Jt 7s Better to have Loved and 
Lost and Somebody’s Thinking of You To-night, on Rex 9292. Next 
come that youthful song and dance duo, The Nicholas Brothers, 
who demonstrate their vocal prowess and agility in They Say He 
Ought to Dance and Wrap your cares in Rhythm and Dance. Harold 
sings and Fayard dances (Brunswick 02588). 

I don’t remember hearing a record by Mabel Scott before, 
but judging by her part in a recent B.B.C. jam session from the 
television studios at Alexandra Palace, she seems to have plenty 
of personality. Her singing of Mighty like the Blues and More than 
that on Parlophone F1125 hardly conveys so much, but she 
undoubtedly knows all the tricks necessary to be convincing in 
this type of vocal. Regal-Zonophone have reissued Will you love 
me when I’m mutton by Gracie Fields; this time in company with 
one of Miss Fields’ early successes, Ee, by Gum! This she recorded 
for H.M.V. on B2880. So here is a chance to save money; there 
is a difference in price between the two discs of 1s. 6d. She 
sings both songs in her new film ‘‘ We’re Going to be Rich” 
(MR2767). 

Leslie Hutchinson sings Jn Santa Margherita and Please be 
kind (Parlophone F1120) in his usual competent style. They are 
hardly more attractive, however, than his versions of Have you 
ever been in Heaven? and I can dream, can’t I? (Parlophone F 1119) 
or the comparatively effortless singing of Thanks for the Memory 
and Tears in my Heart by Turner Layton on Columbia FB1963. 
I am glad to note, too, that “‘ Hutch ” has dropped those super- 
fluous mannerisms which completely spoiled his discs of two 
months ago. 

’Tis better to have loved and lost and Meet me down in Sunset Valley 
as sung by Jack Daly on Regal-Zonophone MR2751 have little 
to commend them. Daly still does not pay enough attention to 
enunciation. His compatriot, Sam Carson, is more careful and 
more successful in Mick McGilligan’s Daughter and Kitty Magee 
on Regal-Zonophone MR2748. 

Three in Harmony, a female vocal trio, share Regal-Zono- 
phone MR2755 with The New Orleans Four, vocalists who 
attempt emulation of the Mills Brothers. The trio sing Body and 
Soul and their singing seems to lack both. The quartette, though 
not of the Mills standard, is worth hearing. 


Humour, Hill Billies and Yodellers 


Arthur Askey of B.B.C. “ Band Waggon” fame, crashes 
the H.M.V. lists with two songs bubbling over with harmless 
and clean merriment. I commend Chirrup and The Bee Song 
wholeheartedly to your notice. They are on H.M.V. BD552. 
Almost as attractive are Walsh and Barker who, although 
they are not exactly funny, are most entertaining. Hear them 
sing H’ya Countess, I'll get by and She came rolling down the mountain 
on Columbia DB1771. 

There is little I can say about George Formby’s particular 
brand of humour which I have not voiced before. I’d rather play 
Noughts and Crosses with you (he sings “ oughts ””), Mother, what'll 
I do now ? (Regal-Zonophone MR2752) In my little snapshot album 
and IJ blew a little blast on my whistle (MR2753) are the numbers 
he sings. Some are near the knuckle in places. Full of high 
spirits too, is Tessie O’Shea; she sings an infectious song 
entitled You're at Blackpool by the Sea. The coupling is He said 
“* Kiss me’’. Broad comedy worth hearing if you like that kind 
(Parlophone F11930). 

Big Bill Campbell and his Hill Billy Band tell a sad tale 
about An old saddle for sale on Columbia FB1949. Campbell is 
the narrator and captures the appropriate atmosphere without 
becoming too dull. There is admirable leavening, however, on 
the reverse, which contains Hill Billy boy from the mountains. Even 
this is not so spirited as Cross-eyed Sue, which the Hill Billies 
couple with Daddy’s old Guitar on Regal-Zonophone MR2750, 
though it is preferable to both Out on the Lone Prairie and I’m 
hittin’ the trail for Home. These are sung by Tex Ritter on Pana- 
chord 25954. 
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That Boundary Rider, Tex Morton yodels and plays his way 
through My Sweetheart’s in love witha Swiss mountaineer and The 
Big Rock Candy Mountains on Columbia FB1948. But Harry 
Torrani just about “beats him to it” so far as yodelling is 
concerned, with the Dwarfs’ Yodel Song (from ‘ Snow White ’’) 
and Yodelling Coon on Regal-Zonophone MR2749. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


Curtain Up is a fitting tune both in title and substance with 
which to open this section. It is lively, tuneful and brightly 
played by the B.B.C. Variety Orchestra and Reginal Foort 
(at the B.B.C. Theatre organ). The coupling is Manhattan Moon- 
light, a piece in more serious vein, but just as nicely interpreted. 
As usual, Charles Shadwell is in charge (H.M.V. BD550). 
With similar precision, The Richard Crean Orchestra tackles 
Tackleaway on H.M.V. B8677. For careful timing and colour, 
however, I prefer the coupling Chinese Legend on the reverse. 


In still lighter vein, there is a pleasant record of Trés Jolie and 
Le Petit Capitaine by Leslie Jeffries and his Orchestra. 
H.M.V. BD548 is definitely an improvement on the last and 
initial recording by this combination. So, too, is the second 
H.M.V. record by Rae Jenkins’ Cosmopolitans. On BD549 
they play My Teddy Bear and Lucy Long. Both are polkas and both 
are notable for the bassoon solos by Gilbert Vinter. 


I thought the record (Decca F6659) by Alfredo Campoli 
and his Salon Orchestra rather uninteresting. The Prelude 
by Haydn Wood seemed dull and Chinese Legend on the reverse 
is a somewhat meaningless oriental impression. In this, Campoli 
does some effective fiddling, nevertheless. Little Lantern and Joys 
and Sorrows are two waltzes of the salon type and are played appro- 
priately by Fred Holms and his Salon Orchestra on Rex 
9279. Even more relaxing are the waltzes Garland of old-fashioned 
Roses and That naughty waltz played by The Green Brothers’ 
Marimba Band on Rex 9297. 


Now two piano solo records. First, Peggy Cochrane tripping 
lightly and surely over the keyboard in Dublin Swing and Holiday 
(Decca F6660). Secondly, Frankie Carle playing two old- 
timers, The Doll Dance and The Wedding of the Painted Doll on Decca 
F6671. Carle has the advantage of a rhythm accompaniment, 
but the honours are with the lady. 

For sheer pace and energetic playing, the numbers on Parlo- 
phone R2520 and F1127 will surely be hard to beat. On the 
former, Eugen Wolff and his Orchestra play Warsaw Night 
Express and Troika Ride and Jack Wilson and his Versatile 
Five live up to their name in The Merry Mill and Twelfth Street 
Rag on the latter disc. All are classed as fox-trots which, of 
course, is a misnomer. 


Two concert versions, one of Roses of Picardy and the other of 
Fai fait cette chanson pour vous (I made this song for you), are ably 
presented by Ray Ventura and his Collegians on Columbia 
DX850. Of the two, I prefer the latter if only for the delightful 
vocal in French. On this account alone the disc is worth noting. 
I cannot, however, recommend Sinding’s Rustle of Spring as 
played by the Bohemian Salon Orchestra with the same 
confidence. It does not “ flow” as it should. Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song on the reverse of Columbia FB1947 is not so stodgy 
by comparison. 

The Orchestra Mascotte still in the land of waltzes, play 
Cavalier and Once on the Rhine in that “‘ made to measure ” style 
of theirs on Parlophone R2521. Pleasant, too, is the rendering 
by the Regal Salon Orchestra of Poupée Valsante and Yellow 
Jasmine on Regal-Zonophone MR2736. A faster tempo would 
have improved the “ doll ” tune. 


In excellent taste are the two waltzes on Columbia DB1767. 
Le Carnet de Bal is played by the Orchestre Symphonique 
(of Paris) and Romantique is played by the Orchestre Raymonde, 
who introduce that electrical instrument, the “ Electronde.” 
This produces a sound effect similar to a musical saw and like 
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that pseudo instrument its chief virtue is novelty. The title 
Music Box gives some idea of what to anticipate from the Inter- 
national Novelty Orchestra on Regal-Zonophone MR276o. 
The coupling is a tango, Jn Santa Margherita. 

Eddie Peabody, wizard of the Banjo, Mandoline, etc., plays 
Blaze away on Columbia FB1951. This time, it is coupled with 
Rubinstein’s Melody in F. Both have been issued before with 
different couplings. Ronald Chesney, rapidly rising to fame as 
a harmonica player, gives splendid performances of Whispering 
Magic, The Man I love and Avalon on Rex 9294. His technique 
is almost comparable with that of Adler’s. 

For accordion lovers there is a choice of three records; first, 
Rex 9296 on which Primo Scala’s Accordion Band play 
Ti-pi-tin and In Santa Margherita, secondly there is the London 
Piano Accordion Band playing Our Old Home and A café in 
the moonlight on Regal-Zonophone MR2761, and lastly on Regal- 
Zonophone 2754, Billy Reid and his Accordion Band play 
sweetest song in the world with which is coupled Tears in my heart 
by the “ London ” combination. 
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Lew Stone and his Band (Decca) play Ti-pi-tin and Mama 
I Wanna Make Rhythm in a style that places Decca F6664 well 
above the average. The rhythm tune is more their métier, 
though they infuse plenty of life into the waltz. Their other record 
contains the melody numbers Jn Santa Margherita and By an 
Old Pagoda. Beautifully played, but not quite the usual Stone 
ensemble tone. Al Bowlly is the singer in all four numbers. 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). Their flare for good, whole- 
some comedy is well portrayed in that ridiculous number Qoooo0- 
Oh Boom ! (9290) and also in the Joo-Jah Tree (9291). Then tc 
balance things up the respective backings—Two Dreams Got 
Together and By an Old Pagoda—are played soberly in the almost 
best Cotton style. I say “‘ almost ” because Thanks for the Memory 
on 9280, is even better, tonally and rhythmically. The coupling 
to this is Have You ever been in Heaven ? 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). Undoubtedly 
the high light of the four numbers by this combination is Good- 
night Angel on MR2763. The arrangement is comparatively simple 
and, like the waltz (You got the Best of the Bargain) on the reverse, 












The latest supplement of Bosworth 
records contains seven new issues. Of 
particular interest is a Schubert Fantasie, 
in two parts. Part one includes Marche 
Militaire, Ballet Music, Moment Musicale 
and a snippet from the “ Rosamunde ” 
overture. Serenade, Der Erklonig, partofthe 
Unfinished Symphony, Ave Maria and more 
from ‘‘Rosamunde” form part two. The 
Regent Classic Orchestra give them 
sympathetic treatment on BC1036. 

Other and less outstanding records 
from the list are Ketelby’s Wedgwood 
Blue and Supplication Passimnee, played by 
the Louis Voss Grand Orchestra, 
on BC1035 ; on BC1037 the same com- 
bination play Woodland Echoes and 
Marinella, and the London Concert 
Orchestra play a rhythmic novelty 
The Flower Queen and a diabolo dance 
Masquerade, on BC 1038. 

The remaining three discs are short 
pieces mainly of interest as incidental 
music for amateur film and stage shows. 


DanceBands. Recurring Combinations 


Jack Harris and his Band (H.M.V.) 
are still one of the most enlightened 
dance bands making records in England 
to-day. There is something definite and 
solid about their playing and _ these 
features are invariably well portrayed 
in their records. Hear Cry, Baby, Cry 
and Santa Margherita on BD5365, and 
then compare them with Picture Me in 
Paradise and Somebody's Thinking of You 
To-night, on BD5364, and see if you don’t 
agree. Dinah Miller is the vocalist in 
the first number and Sam Browne 
takes the vocals in the other three. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex) 
give one of their best performances of 
recent months with J Love to Whistle, 
which they couple with So Long, Sweet- 
heart, on Rex 9281. The arrangements 
of both are fairly simple and are most 
effectively carried out. Souvenir of Love 
and In My Little Red Book, on 9283, are 
not quite so cleanly rendered. For one 
thing that cinema organ which keeps on 
butting in is superfluous. 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Henry Jacques and his Correct 
Dance Tempo Orchestra (H.M.V.) 
I Can’t Remember Her Name (Fox-Trot) 
and ’7Tis Better to Have Loved and Lost 
(Waltz) BD5361. So Long, Sweetheart 
(Slow Fox-Trot) and You're an Educa- 
tion (Quick-Step) BD5362. 

Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom 
Melody (Rex). Me, Myself and I 
(Quick-Step) and True Confession 
(Slow Fox-Trot) 9284. Rosalie (Quick- 
Step) and Some Day my Prince will 
Come (Waltz) 9293. 

Josephine Bradley and her 
Ballroom Orchestra (Decca). 
Thanks for the Memory (Slow Fox- 
Trot) and J Double Dare You (Quick- 
Step) F6654. ’Tis Better to Have Loved 
and Lost (Waltz) and So Long, Sweet- 
heart (Slow Fox-Trot) F6665. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal- 
Zonophone). Thanks for the Memory 
(Slow Fox-Trot) and The Whispering 
Waltz MR2764. 

Howard Jacobs and his Orch- 
estra (Columbia) Serenade to the Stars 
(Slow Fox-Trot) and It’s Wonderful 
(Quick-Step) FB1953. 

Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). An 
Old Straw Hat (Slow Fox-Trot) and 
Lambeth Walk (Quick-Step) F1115. 
Somebody’s Thinking of You To-night 
(Quick-Step) and Am I the First One ? 
(Waltz) F1116. 

Gerry Moore Piano Solo (Parlo- 
phone). J Can Dream, Can’t I?, One 
Song, If Dreams Come True (Quick-Step 
Medley); Serenade to the Stars, and 
Sweet as a Song (Slow Fox-Trot) F1117. 

Billy Thorburn Piano Solo (Parlo- 
phone). Whispering Waltz, You Got the 
Best of the Bargain, Am I the First One ? 
(Waltz Medley) and Shadows on the 
Moon, Somebody’s Thinking of You To- 
night, and Please be Kind (Fox-Trot 
Medley) F1118. 
ins - 











it is played with a pleasing suavity. 
Our old Home does not lag far behind so 
far as tone is concerned. This is paired 
with a lively version of Ti-pi-tin, on 
M R2762. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians 
(Parlophone). All the titles by this band 
go with a swing. And so they ought, 
to be worthy of the titles conferred upon 
them. Swing and Sway and They Call: it 
Swing, on Fiiit, are the best of the 
bunch. They flow more easily than 
either Swing, Swing, Swing, Daughter, 
Swing, or I’ve Got a Wonderful Feeling, on 
Fi112. In the latter the pianist gets 
into difficulties about two-thirds of the 
way through. 


Jack White and his Collegians 
(Parlophone), the opposite numbers to 
the Loss combination, at the Astoria 
Ballroom, also play Good-night Angel and 
You Got the Best of the Bargain. On F1113 
and F1114 respectively, they are coupled 
with Lovelight in the Moonlight and It’s 
Wonderful. All are played with good 
rhythmic sense and in uniform tempo. 
I prefer the Loss versions of the first 
two numbers, however. 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra 
(Panachord) are newcomers so far as 
I am concerned. On 25971 they play 
I Double Dare You and Why Talk About 
Love, two contrasting tunes which display 
their undoubted abilities. In the former 
there is virility and complete under- 
standing and the latter tune shows that 
they can tackle melody with serenity. 
Much the same thing occurs on 25972, 
where they play My Fine Feathered Friend 
and You're a Sweetheart. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra 
(Parlophone) revive old, old stagers, 
Milenburg Joys and Sugar Foot Stomp, on 
Fri1og. Sure fine stuff played with 
perfect understanding. Neither these 
nor their other offerings, Willie the 
Weeper and Memphis Blues, on F1110, 
are spoiled by bizarre ideas in form or 
phrasing. My personal preference is 
for F1110 and particularly for the Blues 
side. 
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Jan Savitt and his Tophatters (Regal-Zonophone) spoil 
their playing of My Heaven on Earth by a too jiggy rhythm and 
raggy tempo. Am I in another World, on the back of MR2758 is 
much better in these respects. Lovelight in the Starlight, on MR2757 
goes one better than either, and certainly is well ahead of There’s 
a New Moon over the Old Mill, which is played by Shep Fields and 
his Rippling Rhythm, on the reverse. 

The Casa Loma Orchestra (Decca) are in fine fettle again 
this month, Both Sweet as a Song and I Could Use a Dream, on F6666 
are notable for fine tone colour and smooth development. Two 
Dreams Got Together is similarly treated on F6667, which also 
contains a well balanced version of Good Night Sweet Dreams by 
Ted Weems and his Orchestra. 


Dance Bands. Singles 


It was inevitable that George Elrick and his Music Makers 
should pick on J love to whistle; the tune and vocal is particularly 
suitable to Elrick’s style. Hear them play it on Columbia FB1954. 
The coupling ’Tis better to have loved and lost is merely a fill-up by 
comparison. Sweet as a Song almost sums up the playing of 
Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans on Columbia 
FB1958. The title paired with it is Please be Kind, and so they are 
in both numbers, but not to the exclusion of either ryhthm or 
tone. 

Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots must be commended too, 
for their light and snappy playing of Knees up, Mother Brown in 
which the comedy is well suggested without a word being spoken 
or sung. The oldest Swinger in Harlem is a live coupling. Note the 
number. Parlophone F1122. Some folks may be surprised to 
read of Al Bowlly’s Music in the H.M.V. lists. On BD5363 
they play J can dream, can’t I? and Half Moon on the Hudson. These 
are primarily intended, I think, as Bowlly vehicles; certainly 
he has plenty of chances. They are pleasant but not outstanding. 

Fancy a combination like Fats Waller and his Rhythm 
choosing a number like J love to whistle in which to go crazy. 
Still, they do not treat it too harshly; it is not in the same street 
as Am I in another World? on the back of H.M.V.BD5360. Waller’s 
piano playing is the feature here. Jerry Blaine and his Stream- 
line Rhythm do not have great opportunities to reveal that 
streamline of theirs on Regal-Zonophone MR2766. Neither 
Two Bouquets nor Romance in the Dark are suitable in type, and 
like Mel Rose and his Band who play Lambeth Walk and Cry, 
Baby, Cry on Regal-Zonophone MR2765, they do not achieve 
anything out of the ordinary. Both discs are danceable. 

Mantovani and his Orchestra capture the spirit of Ti-pi-tin 
rather well on Columbia FB1959. It is smoother and not so 
boisterous as some versions I have heard. Good Night Angel is 
the companion number; rather slow, but sweet. The “ Organ, 
the Dance Band and Me” will be remembered as a relatively 
new B.B.C. feature. Two examples of this are crystallised on 
Parlophone F1124. Who the organist, vocalist or the dance band 
are is not given on the label, but the combination is most enter- 
taining in Cry Baby, Cry and Sweet as Song. 

Sidney Lipton and his Grosvenor House Orchestra ably 
abetted by Al Bowlly as vocalist, turn out two clean rhythmical 
interpretations on Decca F6653. They are Trusting my Luck and 
Souvenir of Love. If you like your dance music minus unnecessary 
frills, hear this disc, but if you like rhythm mixed about fifty- 
fifty with close harmony, hear The Jakdauz singing and playing 
The Snake Charmer and Ultra Modern Swing. The vocals are the 
chief features, however, of Parlophone F1129. 

The Six Swingers challenge the Georgians with a rather 
lighter version of Swing and Sway and I am not sure that it isn’t 
an improvement. At any rate there is not a great deal to choose 
between the two. Hear them both to be on the safe side. The 
coupling is You’re an Education, which is a safe bet anyway (Col- 
umbia FB1961). Blue Barron and his Orchestra are in the 
Lombardo-Winnick class; they play Shadows on the Moon and 
Who are we to say? on Regal-Zonophone MR2759. Sugar-coated 
pills which I cannot swallow ! 
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Henry Hall and his Orchestra are somewhat late with 
** Snow White ” tunes. Still, they were worth waiting for. I’m 
Wishing is a real delicate affair and to my mind is the most 
sensitive performance I have heard from Hall for some con- 
siderable time. In its own particular way, the Dwarf’s marching 
song, Heigho-ho is of equal merit. Note Columbia FBig6o. 
Intriguing too, are Phil Green and his Swing on Strings who 
play those popular numbers Cry, Baby, Cry and Lambeth” Walk. 
This combination always provide welcome relief (Parlophone 
F1129). 

Ruby Newman and his Orchestra are not more than 
mildly interesting in Ti-pi-tin and Moon of Manakoora on Decca 
F6656, their playing seems rather finnicky especially when 
compared with such as Jimmy Green and his Orchestra. 
On Decca F6657 they couple Everything you said came True with 
Tears in my Heart in a much more stylish manner. 

Roy Fox and his Orchestra have still not regained their 
usual form; I could use a dream is inclined to be raggy in places 
and Sweet as a Song on the back of H.M.V. BD5359, though 
much more definite, is not of the same standard as the Gibbons 
version. Denny Dennis is still singing well. Ted Weems and 
his Orchestra are here again, this time under the Panachord 
banner, and in company with Dick Robertson and his Orch- 
estra on 25974. Their respective numbers are Jn my little Red 
Book and A little white Lighthouse. Good, solid interpretations 
of straightforward numbers. 

The Lecuona Cuban Boys are here again too. On Columbia 
FB1956 they play a rumba, Cachita and a conga La Havane a Paris. 
And how, and what a tonic? This is one high spot of this month’s 
lists. Do not miss hearing this record on any account. Good as 
it is, the conga Ah! Viene la Conga played by Nilo Menendez 
and his Stork Club Orchestra seems to lack both vigour and 
body by comparison. This is on Decca F6669, on the reverse of 
which is a tango, Bruca Manigua, played almost in rumba rhythm. 
Especially does this seems so after hearing the Orquesta 
Tipica Roberto Firpo play El Apronte and Homero on Parlo- 
phone OT164. Excellent in every way. 

Of almost equal merit are the tangos Sierra Chica and Tango 
Mio on Rex 9298. Juan Llossus and his Tango Orchestra 
is the combination responsible for these. Lani McIntire and 
his Hawaiians cannot quite cope with this sort of opposition. 
Their instrumentation is not right anyway. They play La Rosita 
and La Cumparsita (tangos) on Decca F6661. 


Late Arrivals 


A Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Walter 
Goehr gives us two twelve-inch:sides of the delightful waltzes 
by Brahms. I did not take the trouble to verify whether or not 
all the sixteen are included on H.M.V. Cgo11. Time was short, 
and I was more concerned about the playing. However, few will 
have reason to quibble about this; it is sensitive and well suited 
to the material. 

Betty Driver scores another success with J fall in love with 
you every day on H.M.V. BD556 on the back of which she sings 
The Sweetest song in the World: that is the name of the song; it is 
not my opinion, however. Roy Fox and his Orchestra have 
recovered their eqilibrium in their other records this month; 
especially on H.M.V. BD5367, where they play J love to whistle 
and Serenade the Stars. Good Night Angel and My Heaven on Earth are 
their other offerings on H.M.V. BD5366. 


The King’s Speech 

The Gramophone Company took the opportunity (by permis- 
sion, of course) of recording the King’s speech at the opening 
of the Empire Exhibition at Glasgow on May 3rd, 1938. As is 
usual with this type of record, the profits from the sale of the disc 
will be given to charities nominated by His Majesty King 
George VI., The speech occupies two sides of a twelve-inch 


record, RC3007, which costs 4s. 
BOHEMIAN. 
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Count Basie and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
**** Fuery tub (Basie) (63287) 
**** Out of the window (Durham) (62683) 
(Brunswick 02595—3s.) 


Basie (/) directing Earl Warren, Jack 
Washington (altos); Lester Young, 
Herschel Evans (tens); Ed. Lewis, 
Bobby Hicks, Buck Clayton (tmps) ; 
Geo. Hunt, Dan Minor, Ed. Durham 
(trmbs) ; Fred Green (zg); Walter Page 
(6) ; Joe Jones (ds). 


Say what you like about Basie and his 
orchestra, but you will still have to admit 
that, in these days when jazz is losing so 
much of its identity in the many attempts 
to turn it into something smart and clever, 
they are among the few who maintain the 
right outlook and swing their jazz instead 
of making jazz into swing, if you get what 
I mean. 

Both sides are fast and exciting, and 
usually the faster and more exciting jazz 
becomes the less real swing it has. But not 
only is the true character of jazz preserved 
in these sides, they also really swing. 

Those who admire individual dexterity 
will find the bass player a good medium for 
their adulation. There is also some: fine 
solo work by the alto and tenor sax men, 
trombone and trumpet. 

Out of the window is the better side, if only 
because it is the better composition. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 
(Am.N.) 
**** Everyone's wrong but me (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(v) (62215) 
****Tf you ever should leave (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(v) (62214) 
(Brunswick 02593—35.) 


Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with Chick 
Webb (ds), directing Louis Jordan (alto) ; 
Theo. McRae (ten) ; Taft Jordan (imp) ; 
Sandy Williams (irmb) ; Tom Fulford 
(p);. Bobby Johnson (gz); Beverly 
Peer (b). 

These two little songs may be just every- 
day affairs, but Ella sings them with a charm 
and style that*would lift far worse material 
to unexpected heights. 

And the accompaniments are great. In 
fact, they are more than accompanists, They 
have all that even Chick Webb’s full com- 
bination usually has to offer, and you have 
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plenty of opportunity to realise it since the 
band has plenty to do on its own. Note the 
easy, relaxed swing in the ensemble parts, 
and the delightful trombone and piano 
solos. Moreover, this is just the sort of 
playing that Ella requires. It Fitz her to a 
T, as one might (with apologies) put it. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
****T7-pi-tin (Grever, Leveen) (63301) 
**** Where have we met before? (Prima, 
Parish, Klaer) (63316) 
(Brunswick 02592—3s.) 


Acc. by Tony Zimmer (cl); John 
McGee, Vic Schoen (imps) ; Geo. Mazza 
(trmb) ; Frank Froeba (~); Dave Bar- 
bour (zg) ; Haig Stephens (+) ; Sammy 
Weiss (ds). 

If you want singing that combines the 
freshness of youth, the urchin tang, with 
a style that no white girls have a right to 
have, here’s your chance. The sister who 
takes the solo parts gets better at each 
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BUYER’S TIME SAVER 








When your dealer says ‘‘ Try this” :— 


**#*e* — Kiss him 
**** — Cuddle him 
*** — Coax him 
** = Kick him 
* = Kill him 
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succeeding session—which is saying a disc 
full, and the concerted parts are the 
Boswell girls at their best with an original 
flavour. 

The accompanists are more than adequate. 
Note my personnel does not agree with 
that on the labels. Mine came from the 
recording manager at the New York 
studios, so it may conceivably be the correct 
one. 


Art Tatum (N) Piano Solos 
**** Chloe (Kahn, Moret) (62824) 
**** Sheik of Araby (The) (Snyder, Smith, 
Wheeler) (62835) 
(Brunswick 02591— 3s.) 


This is getting just silly. That any man 
should have such technique is just absurd, 
almost as absurd as it seems to be to say 
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any longer that he puts too much into his 
transcriptions. When one can play as 
much piano as Tatum can it would only 
be ridiculous not to prove it. And anyway, 
this time it is not only in good taste, but 
swings—at least the parts “in rhythm” 
swing. 

Since I last reviewed one of Tatum’s 
records, he has visited London and I have 
heard him play in person, at a West End 
night club. I can only say that in the flesh 
his technique is even more obvious than it 
is on the wax. And the smart West Enders 
who listened to this genius with me recognised 
his talent so keenly that all they could do 
was sit and chatter inanely while he played. 
It makes one blush for one’s countrymen, 
for whose ignorance one can only apologise. 


Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy (Am.N) 
**** Bear down (Dowell, Fox) (62875) 
*** Big dipper (The ) (Clinton) (62874) 
(Brunswick 02587—3s.) 


Kirk directing John Williams, Earl 
Miller (altos); Richard Wilson, John 
Harrington (tens) ; Harry Lawson, Earl 
Thompson, Clarence Trice (imps); Theo. 
Donnelly, Henry Wells (irmbs) ; Mary 
Lou Williams (») ; Theo. Brinson (zg) ; 
Booker Collins (5) ; Ben Thigpen (ds). 


Their neat unpretentiousness does nothing 
to conceal the fact that Andy Kirk and his 
men are still one of the most tasteful of the 
real swing bands of the day. Even Clinton’s 
Big dipper sounds nice as they play it, or 
is this at last a composition by the arch 
cliché merchant that really has some 
merit? At any rate, it seems reasonably 
pleasant here, though not quite as attractive 
as Bear down, with its piano solo by little 
Mae Williams. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orch. (Am. 
N 


) 
*** Hell’s bells (Kassel) (62262) 
*** Pigeon walk (Monaco) (DLAr010) 
(Brunswick 02590—3s.) 


62262—Lunceford directing Willie 
Smith, Edward Brown, Earl Carruthers, 
Dan Grissom (alios) ; Joe Thomas (ten); 
Ed. Tompkins, Sy Oliver, Paul Webster 
(tmps) ; Elmer Crumbley, Russell Boles, 
Eddie Durham (irmbs) ; Edwin Wilcox 
(p); Al Norris (zg); Moses Allen (5) ; 
James Crawford (ds). 

DLAro1o—As above, except Ted 
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Buckner replaces Ed. Brown; Jimmie 
Young replaces E. Durham. 


Lunceford may have passed through the 
stage when he loved to have his arrange- 
ments as completely screwy as possible, 
but he still has a leaning towards the spec- 
tacular. However, if the scoring does verge 
towards the over-elaborate it avoids being 
sensational for the sake of it and on the 
whole both orchestrations are jazz in the 
better (if not best) sense of the term. And 
I doubt if anyone should say less than that 
they are grandly played. This is a band 
that has } anermndl g its technique to a high 
degree. 

The version of Hell’s bells is a good deal 
better than any recorded some time ago 
when the number was a jazz novelty of the 
moment. Played in slow tempo, it doesn’t 
attempt to make capital out of synthetic 
spook effects, yet manages to suggest enough 
eerieness to remind you that Hades may 
have its darker corners in spite of the 
furnaces that are supposed to rage there 
continuously. 

Still, perhaps after all this quasi-descrip- 
tive effort is rather too theatrical ; anyhow 
my choice goes to Pigeon walk. As a com- 
position this is just honest-to-goodness jazz, 
and no attempt is made to turn the pigeons 
into geese so that they may be made to do 
the goose step. 


Hayes and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Fugitive from a harem (Carr, Roberts) 
(63158 
*** Sophisticated swing (Hudson, Mitchell, 
Parish) (63299) 
(Brunswick 02596—3s.) 
63299—Hayes () directing Rudy 
Powell, Roger Boyd, Wm. Mitchner 
(altos); Joe Garland (ten); Bernard 
Hood, Len Davis, Henry Goodwin (imps) ; 
Clyde Barnhart, R. H. Horton, David 
James (imbs) ; Eddie Gibbs (zg) ; Frank 
Darling (5) ; Kenneth Clark (ds). 
Usually any mention of the word “‘ Sophis- 
ticated ” immediately arouses my suspicions, 
but in this case there are no grounds for 
them. Sophisticated swing is really anything 
but sophisticated, at any rate in the less 
complementary sense of the term. It is a 
slow, blues-like melody (strangely remin- 
iscent of something, but for the moment 
I can’t remember what), played with artless 
simplicity, and in its tuneful way all 
thoroughly pleasant. It features some 
attractive, meditative piano by Hayes. 
Conversely, the fugitive from the harem 
is both a sophisticated and skittish young 
person. As a tune this is not much better 
than Larry Clinton at his sophisticated 
worst, but the band, to some extent, saves it. 


Willie Smith (“The Lion’’) and His 
Cubs (Am.N.) 
** Blues, why don’t you let me alone ? (Blake, 
Porter) (v) (62593) 
**Old stamping ground (The) (Bishop, 
Smith, La Freniere) (v) (62375) 
(Brunswick 02598—3s.) 


Smith (p) directing Pete Brown (alto) ; 
Buster Bailey (cl) ; Frank Newton (imp); 
Jimmie McLin (2) ; ; John Kirby (5) ; 
O’Neil Spencer (ds and vocalist). 


These two slow melodies find the 
Lion and his Cubs in a sleeky mood. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Everything is very suavely obvious, the 
attraction being mainly the strong sense of 
character in the playing of the soloists 
individually, and the dialect singing of 
O’Neil Spencer. 

To some extent the whole thing may be 
rather too suave, but both sides are musical 
and in their way not without interest. 


Lil Armstrong and Her Orch. (Am. 
Mixed) 
* Happy to-day—sad to-morrow (Livingston, 
Armstrong) (v) (63237) 
*Let’s get happy together (Armstrong) 
(v) (63236) 
(Brunswick) (02597—3s.) 


Lil Armstrong (vocalist) with Tony 
Zimber (ten); Ralph Muzzillo, John 
McGee (imps); Al Philburn (tm) ; 
Frank Froeba (/) ; Dave Barbour (z) ; 
Haig Stephens (+) ; Sam Weiss (ds). 


So they’re giving Lil a white accompani- 
ment now. Well, it may have given her 
records a higher superficial polish, but 
I don’t know that it has added much to the 
general effect. The solos from the band 
may be neater, but on the whole neither 
side is what I would call a particularly 
gripping performance. 


Connie Boswell with Bob Crosby’s 


Bob Cats (Am.) 

*Ah, sweet mystery of life (Herbert) 
(DLA1086) 

*Gipsy love song (Herbert, Smith) 
(DLA1068) 


(Brunswick 02589—3s.) 

Acc. by Matty Matlock (cl); Eddie 
Miller (ten); Yank Lawson (imp) ; 
Warren Smith (irmb) ; Bob Zurke (/) ; 
Nappy Lamare (zg); Bob Haggart (0) ; 
Ray Bauduc (ds). 


I have no more to say about these than 
I had about Miss Boswell’s Ah, so pure and 
Home on the range, in April. These attempts 
to jazz straight melodies merely show bad 
taste, and the fact that the performers 
make passably good jazz of them on this 
occasion doesn’t alter the fact. And if 
you would refer me to my remarks about 
Maxine Sullivan last month may I add that 
Maxine doesn’t jazz her songs, she swings 
them, which is something very different, 
provided you know the difference between 
jazz that swings and so-called swing that 
is merely jazz in its more vulgar moods. 


COLUMBIA 


Willie Lewis and His Orchestra (N.) 
*** Basin Street blues (S. Williams) (v by 
Willie Lewis) (CPT3479) 
**Swing, brothers, swing (Raymond, 
Bishop, Williams) (v by Willie 
Lewis) (CPT3475) 
(Columbia FB1955—2s.) 


Probably Willie Lewis (alto) directing 
Jay Hayman (alio) ; “ Big Boy ’? Goudie 
(ten) ; Jack Butler, Bill Coleman (imps) ; 
Billy Burns (irmb) ; Herman Chittison 
(p); John Mitchell (zg); Wilson Myers 
(6) ; Ted Fields (ds). 


For those who may not keep so closely in 
touch with these matters may I remind you 
that Willie Lewis and his Orchestra are a 
coloured combination playing in Paris, 
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where they have been for some considerable 
time now. You may remember they were 
relayed by the B.B.C. from the Poste 
Parisien Studios last November, and have 
appeared in the Columbia supplements 
more than once. 

Willie Lewis, who has quite a good voice 
and a pleasing style, sings the first chorus of 
Basin Street, after which there is a brass 
chorus, saxophone chorus and the usual 
ensemble to finish with. The choruses, 
scored on the straightforward block prin- 
ciple, are constructed of tuneful, rhythmical 
phrases, and the sections play confidently 
with a nice sense of style. All round a 
performance which, if it is not the last word 
in refinement, gets home on its honesty of 
intent. 

The attempt to tear up Swing, brother, 
swing at a much faster tempo shows the 
band’s tendency to roughness even more 
obviously, but this is to a great extent off- 
set by a healthy enthusiasm and more than 
a suggestion of lift in the rhythm. The 
trumpet playing is pretty wild, but it’s 
exciting—if you respond to that sort of 
thing. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Panama (Tyers) (DLA1094) 

*** When my dream boat comes home (Friend, 
Franklin) (v by Nappy Lamare) 
(DLA1095) 

(Decca F6658—2s.) 


Crosby directing Joe Kearns, Matty 
Matlock (altos); Eddie Miller, Gil 
Rodin (tens); Chas. Spivak, Yank 
Lawson, Bill Butterfield (imps) ; Ward 
Silloway, Warren Smith (irmbs) ; Bob 
Zurke (~); H. “N °? Lamare (g) ; 
Bob Haggart (5) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 


***Dve hitched my wagon to a star (Film : 
** Hollywood Hotel’) (Mercer, 
Whiting) (v by Bob Crosby) 
(DLAt017) 

** Silhouetted in the moonlight (Film : 
** Hollywood Hotel’) (Mercer, 
Whiting) (v by Bob Crosby) 
(DLA1031) 

(Decca F6668—2s.) 


As above, except Zeke Zarchy in place 
of Chas. Spivak. 


Panama finds Bob Crosby doing another 
of his modernised revivals of the old time 
Dixieland rhythm and making a thoroughly 
grand job of it. The record has the spon- 
taniety and idiom of small busking bands 
of the Dixieland era coupled with the swing 
and polish of the modern orchestra at its 
best. A very nice mixture too, thank 
you. 

When my dream boat comes home also has 
its points. Presumably because a Mistress 
of Ceremonies calls out the routine of the 
various steps it is sub-titled “‘ Big Apple 
Calls.””. Otherwise it might be any ordinary 
fox-trot. Still, that hasn’t prevented it 
from having a certain swing even if neither 
performance nor arrangement is exactly 
the band at its best. 

The remaining two titles are the numbers 
Benny Goodman plays in the film “* Holly- 
wood Hotel.”” They are just typical film 
songs. Bob Crosby makes rather more than 
reasonably good dance music out of 
them. 
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Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 
** Black and white (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(DTB3529) 
** Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernice, Pinkard, 
Casey) (DTB3524) 
(DeccaF6675—2s.) 


Stephane Grappelly (vin); Django 
Reinhardt (solo g) ; R. Chaput, Eugene 
Vees (gs) ; Louis Vola (b). 


This is positively the last time I shall 
agree to review a record by these French 
lads unless they do something different. 

And yet, I don’t know. It still seems to 
be a pleasing sort of noise and the skill is 
undeniable. 


H.M.V. 





Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**Zoch Lomond (Trad., arr. Claude 
Thornhill) (v by Martha Tilton) 
(OAor1 7041) 
*#*#** One o'clock jump (Basie) (OA019832) 
(H.M.V. B8745—3s.). 


017041—Goodman (cl) directing H. 
Schertzer, Geo. Koenig (altos) ; Arthur 
Rollini, Vido Musso (tens); Harry 
James, Gordon Griffin, “ Ziggy ”’ 
Elman (imps) ; M. McEachern, S. “Red”’ 
Ballard (tmbs) ;' J. Stacey (p) ; A. Reuss 
(g) ; H. Goodman (}) ; Gene Krupa (ds). 

019832—As above, except Babe Rusin 
(ten) in place of Musso ; Vernon Brown 
(tmb) in place of McEachern. 


One would have thought that Benny 
Goodman meant enough without having to 
descend to gallery fetching by pandering 
to the cheaper fashions of the moment, but 
as he apparently found it necessary to do 
so, one at least has a right to expect that 
he would do it in a way that would have 
enabled him to say, “ I’ll show ’em how.” 

In Loch Lomond Benny Goodman shows 
no one nothing, as the coloured boy said. 
The quite conventional arrangement is 
mostly taken up by Martha Tilton singing, 
and she has neither the charm of Maxine 
Sullivan, the originality of Mildred Bailey 
nor the style of Ella Fitzgerald. About all 
that can be said of the record is that the 

. playing illustrates again the usual musicianli- 
ness of the band, and is not in such bad 
taste as it might be. 

One o'clock jump is a much better pro- 
position. Here we have jazz in an altogether 
better sense. Stacy opens it with a neatly 
effective piano solo that genuinely swings, 
Benny follows with some far more than 
averagely competent clarinet playing, and 
then we get two good trombone choruses 
and some more than passable bass work 
before the best part of the record—the 
ensemble at the end. 





ABBREVIATIONS 


alto .... altosaxophone | m mellophone 
6b ,.. string bass negro artist(s 
bar ... baritone sax Pp «.. piano 

bjo ... ban jo ten ... tenor sax 
ads... = clarinet tmp ... trumpet 

ds ... drums trmb ... trombone 
fl... flute vln ... violin 

& «.» guitar xyl ... xylophone 


v... vocal refrain 
Am ... American Artist(s) recorded in America 
Note: Where known, the date of early recordings is 
given after the matrix number 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Lionel Hampton and His Orch. (Am.). 

*** Baby, won't you please come home (War- 

field, Williams) (v by Hampton) 
(OAog682) 

* *#*7 just couldn't take it, baby (Holiner, 
Nichols)  (v by mpton) 
(OA0g685) 

(H.M.V. B8747—3s.). 


Hampton (vibraphone) directing A. Rol- 
lini (saxophones); V. Musso (cl); Z. 
Elman (imp); J. Stacy (p); J. Miller 
(6) ; “Cozy ”? Cole (ds). 


Anyone expecting a repetition of the 
exhilarating loose outs which Hampton 
gave us in such records as Buzzin’ round 
with the bee, Whoa, babe, China stomp, Rhythm, 
rhythm and fivin’ the vibres is due for a dis- 
appointment. These new ones just mug 
lightly. All polite, tuneful and tasteful 
enough in its way, but rather tame after the 
glorious tear-ups we have had from Mr. 
Hampton in the past. 

What about giving us next month 
Stompology, I know that you know and On the 
sunny side of the street? 1 haven’t heard these 
but American friends write me they are 
riots, 





* PERSONNELS ”’ 


Readers are advised that the | 
practice of publishing the per- 
| sonnel of a combination only | 
| when its first record is reviewed, 
and then when mentioning sub- 
sequent recordings referring back 
to the original publication of the 
information, will be continued. 
| As, however, a new volume of | 
THe GRAMOPHONE commences | 
| with this number, the personnel | 
| of all combinations will be given 
(when known) as and when their 
next records are reviewed, irre- 
spective of whether the informa- 
tion has been published in a_ | 
preceding volume. 





Maxine Sullivan (Am.N.). 

***~ Moments like this (Film: ‘“‘ Swing, 
Teacher, Swing’’) (Loesser, Lane) 
(OAo021054) 

*** Please be kind (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(OA021055) 

(H.M.V. B8749—33.). 


That Maxine Sullivan, originally intro- 
duced to us under the English Vocalian 
label which is used here for American 
Brunswick recordings, makes her appearance 
this month on H.M.V. is not due to the 
fact, announced last month, that E.M.I. 
have lately acquired the American Bruns- 
wick concession. It is the result of Maxine 
having recently signed with Victor in 
America. 

As a matter of fact it is very unlikely that 
H.M.V. will be affected by this transfer of 
the American Brunswick catalogue from 
Decca to E.M.I., and that instead the 
recordings will be released under the 
Parlophone or Columbia label. 

Well, the change over to the Victor 
studios hasn’t upset little Maxine in. any 
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way. To the velvety accompaniment of 
Claude Thornhill’s orchestra, she is 
singing as seductively as ever. All very 
sweet and sentimental, but the young lady 
has style as well as IT. 


Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.). 
*** 1 ittle white lies (Donaldson) (OAo1 7469) 
Tom Dorsey and His Clambake Seven 
(Am.). 
rn. in my heart (Samuels, Whitcup, 
Powell) (v by Edythe Wright) 
(OA013523) 
(H.M.V. B8746—3s.). 


017469—Dorsey (imb) directing Fred 
Stulce, Skeets Herfurt, Bud Freeman 
(saxophones); J. Mimce (cl); Pee Wee 
Erwin, Andy Ferrelti, L. Costaldos 
(tmbs) ; Les Jenkins, Frank D’Annolso 
(tmbs) ; Howard Smith () ; C. Mastren 
(g) ; Art Shapiro () ; Dave Tough (ds). 


Usually its the Clambake Seven who can 
be relied upon to swing, but this month 
its the orchestra that gets nearest to it. 
Tears in my heart is tuneful enough as a 
**commercial”’ proposition, but as swing 
it’s just hopelessly dull and devoid of any 
inspiration, originality or even rhythm. 
What it is doing in their Swing Series 
I doubt if even H.M.V. could explain, 
and swing can mean anything and every- 
thing where they are concerned. 

Little white lies, on the other hand, at least 
justifies its place in the Series. After an 
immaculately played, but quite uninspired, 
half chorus by Tom and his trombone, there 
is some nice ensemble work followed by 
good choruses by Johnny Mince (the lad 
is fast becoming tops with me among the 
clarinettists), Pee-Wee Erwin, and Bud 
Freeman, and the rhythm section pumps it 
out invigoratingly. 


PARLOPHONE 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Jubilee stomp (Ellington) (400031) 
(1928) 
Luis Russell and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
* Savoy shout (Russell, Metcalf, Victor) 
(401532) (1929) 
(Parlophone R2523—33.). 
400031—Ellington (/) directing Otto 
Hardwick, Harry Carney, Barney Big- 
ard (reeds); Bubber Miley, Louis Met- 
calf, Arthur Whetsel (imps); Joe 
“Tricky Sam” Nanton (irmb); Fred 
Guy (jo) ; Wellman Braud (+) ; Sonny 
Greer (ds). 


401532—Russell (p) directing Albert 
Nichols (c/) ; Ch. Holmes (alto) ; Theo. 
Hill (ten); Luis Metcalf (tmp); J. C. 
botham (irmb); Wm. Johnson 

(g) ; J. Moore (tuba) ; Paul Barbarin (ds). 


The Ellington side dates back to 1928. 
Superficially very negroid and rather raw, 
it still has its points. The early solos by 
Hardwick, Miley and Bigard are all good, 
and if not at his best, Tricky Sam is worth 
hearing before we get some very corny and 
generally rather nasty saxophone playing. 
This is followed by Ellington’s piano, of 
which one need only say that you don’t 
need to be a good pianist when vou are 
such a genius in other respects. The 
ensemble at the end was better in concep- 
tion than execution, even for those days. 
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Buckner replaces Ed. Brown; Jimmie 
Young replaces E. Durham. 


Lunceford may have passed through the 
stage when he loved to have his arrange- 
ments as completely screwy as possible, 
but he still has a leaning towards the spec- 
tacular. However, if the scoring does verge 
towards the over-elaborate it avoids being 
sensational for the sake of it and on the 
whole both orchestrations are jazz in the 
better (if not best) sense of the term. And 
I doubt if anyone should say less than that 
they are grandly played. This is a band 
that has } nen its technique to a high 
degree. 

The version of Hell’s bells is a good deal 
better than any recorded some time ago 
when the number was a jazz novelty of the 
moment. Played in slow tempo, it doesn’t 
attempt to make capital out of synthetic 
spook effects, yet manages to suggest enough 
eerieness to remind you that Hades may 
have its darker corners in spite of the 
furnaces that are supposed to rage there 
continuously. 

Still, perhaps after all this quasi-descrip- 
tive effort is rather too theatrical ; ; anyhow 
my choice goes to Pigeon walk. As a com- 
position this is just honest-to-goodness jazz, 
and no attempt is made to turn the pigeons 
into geese so that they may be made to do 
the goose step. 


Edgar Hayes and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Fugitive from a harem (Carr, Roberts) 
oe ; 
*** Sophisticated swing (Hudson, Mitchell, 
Parish) (63299) 
(Brunswick 02596—3s.) 
63299—Hayes () directing Rudy 
Powell, Roger Boyd, Wm. Mitchner 
(altos); Joe Garland (ten); Bernard 
Hood, Len Davis, Henry Goodwin (imps) ; 
Clyde Barnhart, R. H. Horton, David 
James (imbs) ; Eddie Gibbs (zg) ; Frank 
Darling (+) ; Kenneth Clark (ds). 
Usually any mention of the word “* Sophis- 
ticated ’’ immediately arouses my suspicions, 
but in this case there are no grounds for 
them. Sophisticated swing is really anything 
but sophisticated, at any rate in the less 
complementary sense of the term. It is a 
slow, blues-like melody (strangely remin- 
iscent of something, but for the moment 
I can’t remember what), played with artless 
simplicity, and in its tuneful way all 
thoroughly pleasant. It features some 
attractive, meditative piano by Hayes. 
Conversely, the fugitive from the harem 
is both a sophisticated and skittish young 
person. As a tune this is not much better 
than Larry Clinton at his sophisticated 
worst, but the band, to some extent, saves it. 


Willie Smith (“The Lion’’) and His 
Cubs (Am.N.) 
** Blues, why don’t you let me alone ? (Blake, 
Porter) (v) (62593) 
**Old stamping ground (The) (Bishop, 
Smith, La Freniere) . (62375) 
(Brunswick 02598—3s.) 


Smith () directing Pete Brown (alto) ; 
Buster Bailey (c/) ; Frank Newton (imp); 
Jimmie McLin (zg); John Kirby (5) ; 
O’Neil Spencer (ds and vocalist). 


These two slow’ melodies find the 
Lion and his Cubs in a sleeky mood. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Everything is very suavely obvious, the 
attraction being mainly the strong sense of 
character in the playing of the soloists 
individually, and the dialect singing of 
O’Neil Spencer. 

To some extent the whole thing may be 
rather too suave, but both sides are musical 
and in their way not without interest. 


Lil Armstrong and Her Orch. (Am. 
Mixed) 
* Happy to-day—sad to-morrow (Livingston, 
Armstrong) (v) (63237) 
*Let’s get happy together (Armstrong) 
(v) (63296) 
(Brunswick) (02597—3s.) 


Lil Armstrong (vocalist) with Tony 
Zimber (ten); Ralph Muzzillo, John 
McGee (imps); Al Philburn (tm) ; 
Frank Froeba (») ; Dave Barbour (z) ; 
Haig Stephens (4) ; Sam Weiss (ds). 


So they’re giving Lil a white accompani- 
ment now. Well, it may have given her 
records a higher superficial polish, but 
I don’t know that it has added much to the 
general effect. The solos from the band 
may be neater, but on the whole neither 
side is what I would call a particularly 
gripping performance. 


Connie Boswell with Bob Crosby’s 
Bob Cats (Am.) 
*Ah, sweet mystery of life (Herbert) 
(DLA1086) 
*Gipsy love song (Herbert, 
(DLA1068) 
(Brunswick 02589—3s.) 

Acc. by Matty Matlock (cl); Eddie 
Miller (ten); Yank Lawson (imp) ; 
Warren Smith (irmb) ; Bob Zurke (/) ; 
Nappy Lamare (g) ; Bob Haggart (5) ; 
Ray Bauduc (ds). 


I have no more to say about these than 
I had about Miss Boswell’s Ah, so pure and 
Home on the range, in April. These attempts 
to jazz straight melodies merely show bad 
taste, and the fact that the performers 
make passably good jazz of them on this 
occasion doesn’t alter the fact. And if 
you would refer me to my remarks about 
Maxine Sullivan last month may I add that 
Maxine doesn’t jazz her songs, she swings 
them, which is something very different, 
provided you know the difference between 
jazz that swings and so-called swing that 
is merely jazz in its more vulgar moods. 


Smith) 


COLUMBIA 


Willie Lewis and His Orchestra (N.) 
*** Basin Street blues (S. Williams) (v by 
Willie Lewis) (CPT3479) 
**Swing, brothers, swing (Raymond, 
Bishop, Williams) (v by Willie 
Lewis) (CPT3475) 
(Columbia FB1955—2s.) 


Probably Willie Lewis (alto) directing 
Jay Hayman (alto) ; *? Goudie 
(ten) ; Jack Butler, ‘pil Coleman (imps) ; 
Billy Burns (irmb) ; Herman Chittison 
(p); John Mitchell (z) ; Wilson Myers 
(6) ; Ted Fields (ds). 


For those who may not keep so closely in 
touch with these matters may I remind you 
that Willie Lewis and his Orchestra are a 
coloured combination playing in Paris, 
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where they have been for some considerable 
time now. You may remember they were 
relayed by the B.B.C. from the Poste 
Parisien Studios last November, and have 
appeared in the Columbia supplements 
more than once. 

Willie Lewis, who has quite a good voice 
and a pleasing style, sings the first chorus of 
Basin Street, after which there is a brass 
chorus, saxophone chorus and the usual 
ensemble to finish with. The choruses, 
scored on the straightforward block prin- 
ciple, are constructed of tuneful, rhythmical 
phrases, and the sections play confidently 
with a nice sense of style. All round a 
performance which, if it is not the last word 
in refinement, gets home on its honesty of 
intent. 

The attempt to tear up Swing, brother, 
swing at a much faster tempo shows the 
band’s tendency to roughness even more 
obviously, but this is to a great extent ofl- 
set by a healthy enthusiasm and more than 
a suggestion of lift in the rhythm. The 
trumpet playing is pretty wild, but it’s 
exciting—if you respond to that sort of 
thing. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** Panama (Tyers) (DLA1094) 

*** When my dream boat comes home (Friend, 
Franklin) (v by Nappy Lamare) 
(DLA1095) 

(Decca F6658—2s.) 


Crosby directing Joe Kearns, Matty 
Matlock (altos); Eddie Miller, Gil 
Rodin (tens); Chas. Spivak, Yank 
Lawson, Bill Butterfield (tmps) ; Ward 
Silloway, Warren Smith (irmbs) ; Bob 
Zurke (~) ; H. “ Nappy ”? Lamare (zg) ; 
Bob Haggart (+) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 


***D’ve hitched my wagon to a star (Film : 
**Hollywood Hotel’) (Mercer, 
Whiting) (v by Bob Crosby) 
(DLAt1017) 

**Silhouetted in the moonlight (Film : 
“Hollywood Hotel’) (Mercer, 
Whiting) (v by Bob Crosby) 
(DLA1031) 

(Decca F6668—2s.) 


As above, except Zeke Zarchy in place 
of Chas. Spivak. 


Panama finds Bob Crosby doing another 
of his modernised revivals of the old time 
Dixieland rhythm and making a thoroughly 
grand job of it. The record has the spon- 
taniety and idiom of small busking bands 
of the Dixieland era coupled with the swing 
and polish of the modern orchestra at its 
best. A very nice mixture too, thank 
you. 

When my dream boat comes home also has 
its points. Presumably because a Mistress 
of Ceremonies calls out the routine of the 
various steps it is sub-titled “ Big Apple 
Calls.’”’. Otherwise it might be any ordinary 
fox-trot. Still, that hasn’t prevented it 
from having a certain swing even if neither 
performance nor arrangement is exactly 
the band at its best. 

The remaining two titles are the numbers 
Benny Goodman plays in the film ** Holly- 
wood Hotel.” They are just typical film 
songs. Bob Crosby makes rather more than 
reasonably good dance music out of 
them. 
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Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 
** Black and white (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(DTB3529) f ‘ 
** Sweet Georgia Brown (Bernice, Pinkard, 
Casey) (DTB3524) 
(DeccaF6675—2s.) 


Stephane Grappelly (v/n); Django 
Reinhardt (solo z) ; R. Chaput, Eugene 
Vees (gs) ; Louis Vola (0). 


This is positively the last time I shall 
agree to review a record by these French 
lads unless they do something different. 

And yet, I don’t know. It still seems to 
be a pleasing sort of noise and the skill is 
undeniable. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**Zoch Lomond (Trad., arr. Claude 
Thornhill) (v by Martha Tilton) 
(OAo17041) 
*##* One o'clock jump (Basie) (OA019832) 
(H.M.V. B8745—33s.). 


017041—Goodman (cl) directing H. 
Schertzer, Geo. Koenig (altos) ; Arthur 
Rollini, Vido Musso (iens); Harry 
James, Gordon Griffin, “ - 
Elman (imps) ; M. McEachern, S. “Red’’ 
Ballard (tmbs) ; J. Stacey (~) ; A. Reuss 
(g) ; H. Goodman ()) ; Gene Krupa (ds). 

019832—As above, except Babe Rusin 
(ten) in place of Musso; Vernon Brown 
(tmb) in place of McEachern. 


One would have thought that Benny 
Goodman meant enough without having to 
descend to gallery fetching by pandering 
to the cheaper fashions of the moment, but 
as he apparently found it necessary to do 
so, one at least has a right to expect that 
he would do it in a way that would have 
enabled him to say, “ I’ll show ’em how.” 

In Loch Lomond Benny Goodman shows 
no one nothing, as the coloured boy said. 
The quite conventional arrangement is 
mostly taken up by Martha Tilton singing, 
and she has neither the charm of Maxine 
Sullivan, the originality of Mildred Bailey 
nor the style of Ella Fitzgerald. About all 
that can be said of the record is that the 
playing illustrates again the usual musicianli- 
ness of the band, and is not in such bad 
taste as it might be. 

One o'clock jump is a much better pro- 
position. Here we have jazz in an altogether 
better sense. Stacy opens it with a neatly 
effective piano solo that genuinely swings, 
Benny follows with some far more than 
averagely competent clarinet playing, and 
then we get two good trombone choruses 
and some more than passable bass work 
before the best part of the record—the 
ensemble at the end. 








ABBREVIATIONS 


alto ... altosaxophone | m mellophone 
b...- string bass N negro artist(s 
bar ... baritone sax Dp +. ~=piano 

bjo ... ban jo ten ... tenor sax 
ds... clarinet tmp ... trumpet 
ds... drums trmb... trom 

fl... flute vin ... violin 

& «. guitar xyl ... xylophone 


. vocal refrain 
Am. ye ae Artist(s) recorded in America 
Note: Where known, the date of early recordings is 
wiven after the matrix number 
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Lionel Hampton and His Orch. (Am.). 

*** Baby, won't you please come home (War- 

field, Williams) (v by Hampton) 
OAog682) 

* *8*7 just couldn’t take it, baby (Holiner, 
gear A (v by Hampton) 
(OA09685) 

(H.M.V. B8747—3s.). 


Hampton (vibraphone) directing A. Rol- 
lini (saxophones); V. Musso (cl); Z. 
Elman (imp); J. Stacy (p); J. Miller 
(6); “Cozy” ole (ds). 


Anyone expecting a repetition of the 
exhilarating loose outs which Hampton 
gave us in such records as Buzzin’ round 
with the bee, Whoa, babe, China stomp, Rhythm, 
rhythm and Fivin’ the vibres i is due for a dis- 
appointment. These new ones just mug 
lightly. All polite, tuneful and tasteful 
enough in its way, but rather tame after the 
glorious tear-ups we have had from Mr. 
Hampton in the past. 

What about giving us next month 
Stompology, I know that you know and On the 
sunny side of the street? 1 haven’t heard these 
but American friends write me they are 
riots, 





* PERSONNELS ”’ 


Readers are advised that the 
practice of publishing the per- 
|} sonnel of a combination only 
| when its first record is reviewed, | 
and then when mentioning sub- | 
sequent recordings referring back | 
to the original publication of the | 
information, will be continued. 
As, however, a new volume of 
THe GRAMOPHONE commences 
with this number, the personnel 
of all combinations will be given 
(when known) as and when their | 
next records are reviewed, irre- | 
spective of whether the informa- | 
tion has been published in a | 
preceding volume. | 





Maxine Sullivan (Am.N.). 

***~ Moments like this (Film: ‘“ Swing, 
Teacher, Swing’’) (Loesser, Lane) 
(OA021054) 

*** Please be kind (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(OAo021055) 

(H.M.V. B8749—3s.). 


That Maxine Sullivan, originally intro- 
duced to us under the English Vocalian 
label which is used here for American 
Brunswick recordings, makes her appearance 
this month on H.M.V. is not due to the 
fact, announced last month, that E.M.I. 
have lately acquired the American Bruns- 
wick concession. It is the result of Maxine 
having recently signed with Victor in 
America. 

As a matter of fact it is very unlikely that 
H.M.V. will be affected by this transfer of 
the American Brunswick catalogue from 
Decca to E.M,I., and that instead the 
recordings will be released under the 
Parlophone or Columbia label. 

Well, the change over to the Victor 
studios hasn’t upset little Maxine in. any 
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way. To the velvety accompaniment of 
Claude Thornhill’s orchestra, she is 
singing as seductively as ever. All very 
sweet and sentimental, but the young lady 
has style as well as IT. 


Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.). 
*** 7 ittle white lies (Donaldson) (OAo1 7469) 
Tom Dorsey and His Clambake Seven 
(Am.). 
*Tears in my heart (Samuels, Whitcup, 
Powell) (v by Edythe Wright) 
(OAo1 3523) 
(H.M.V. B8746—3s.). 


017469—Dorsey (mb) directing Fred 
Stulce, Skeets Herfurt, Bud Freeman 
(saxophones); J. Mimce (cl); Pee Wee 
Erwin, Andy Ferrelti, L. Costaldos 
(tmbs) ; Les Jenkins, Frank D’Annolso 
(tmbs) ; Howard Smith (p) ; C. Mastren 
(g) ; Art Shapiro (b) ; Dave Tough (ds). 


Usually its the Clambake Seven who can 
be relied upon to swing, but this month 
its the orchestra that gets nearest to it. 
Tears in my heart is tuneful enough as a 
**commercial”’ proposition, but as swing 
it’s just hopelessly dull and devoid of any 
inspiration, originality or even rhythm. 
What it is doing in their Swing Series 
I doubt if even H.M.V. could explain, 
and swing can mean anything and every- 
thing where they are concerned. 

Little white lies, on the other hand, at least 
justifies its place in the Series. After an 
immaculately played, but quite uninspired, 
half chorus by Tom and his trombone, there 
is some nice ensemble work followed by 
good choruses by Johnny Mince (the lad 
is fast becoming tops with me among the 
clarinettists), Pee-Wee Erwin, and Bud 
Freeman, and the rhythm section pumps it 
out invigoratingly. 


PARLOPHONE 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Fubilee stomp (Ellington) (400031) 
(1928) 
Luis Russell and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
* Savoy shout (Russell, Metcalf, Victor) 
(401532) (1929) 
(Parlophone R2523—33.). 
400031—Ellington (/) directing Otto 
Hardwick, Harry Carney, Barney Big- 
ard (reeds) ; Bubber Miley, Louis Met- 
calf, Arthur Whetsel (imps); Joe 
“Tricky Sam” Nanton (irmb); Fred 
Guy (jo) ; Wellman Braud ()) ; Sonny 


Greer ( 


401532—Russell (/) directing Albert 
Nichols (c/) ; Ch. Holmes (alto) ; Theo. 
Hill (ten) ; Luis Metcalf (tmp); J. C. 
Higginbotham (irm)); Wm. Johnson 
(g) ; J. Moore (tuba) ; Paul Barbarin (ds). 


The Ellington side dates back to 1928. 
Superficially very negroid and rather raw, 
it still has its points. The early solos by 
Hardwick, Miley and Bigard are all good, 
and if not at his best, Tricky Sam is worth 
hearing before we get some very corny and 
generally rather nasty saxophone playing. 
This is followed by Ellington’s piano, of 
which one need only say that you don’t 
need to be a good pianist when vou are 
such a genius in other respects. The 
ensemble at the end was better in concep- 
tion than execution, even for those days. 
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The only presentable things in Luis 
Russell’s contribution are the solos by 
Higginbotham, Russell and Holmes’ (last 
mentioned sounds a bit corny nowadays) 
and they are not helped by the rather dirty 
accompaniments. For the rest, the record 
is very raw, the ensemble tone sounding 
very coarse and crude and made none the 
better by the inevitably grunting tuba. 
In those days the band was called Luis 
Russell and His Burning Eight, under 
which title the record was originally issued 
in America. 


Phil Green and His Swing on Strings 
***Cry, baby, cry (Eaton, Shand) (v) 
(Eg116) 
***Tambeth walk (From the Film: “ Me 
and My Girl ” (v) (Eg115) 
(Parlophone F1123—2s.) 
Oscar Grasso (vln) ; Ivor Marrants, 
Geo. Elliott, Joe Young (gs); Wally 
Morris ()) ; vocalist, Betty Davis. 


This is where the local lads come in and, 
unless I’m mistaken, make good. The high 
spot is Ivor Marrants’ guitar (he plays lead 
and takes all solos), but that says nothing 
against Grasso’s violin, Wally Morris’ 
solid, steady musicianly bass, or the two 
accompanying guitars. Between them these 
lads even manage to get some lift into 
Lambeth walk. 

Betty Davis, daughter of one of the men 
in the Romany Band at the Hammersmith 
Palais, is not much more than fourteen 
years old. At the moment she’s a little 
musical-comedyish, but she’s got ise 
and confidence and is not devoid of the 
right idea. With a little more experience 
in the right school she might turn into a 
real find. 


VOCALION 


Artie Shaw and His New Music (Am.) 
*##** Non-stop flight (Shaw) (B22241) 

**** Whistle while you work (Churchill, 
Morey) (v by Tony Pastor) 
(B22237) 

(Vocalion $147—3s.) 


Shaw (cl) directing Les Robinson, 
Hank Freeman (altos); Tony nag 
Fred Petry (tens) ; 

Chuck Peterson, Norman Ayres Comps) : 
Geo. Arus, Harry Rodgers (irmbs); Les 
Burness (») ; Al Avola (g) 3 ; Syd. Weiss 
(6) ; Cliff Leeman (ds). 


In Non-stop flight Artie Shaw gives us 
another swell arrangement, played as 
well nigh perfectly as doesn’t matter. The 
changes in personnel have done nothing 
to — the polish or spontaniety of the 

The sections and ensemble play 
with a verve that is a joy to hear. Tony 
Pastor’s tenor and shaw’s clarinet are the 
solo high spots, but they have nothing on 
the rest of the performance, which through- 
out is as interesting as it is invigorating. 

A good arrangement more than capably 
put over has also made a most attractive 
record of Whistle while “<4 work, a tune 
which, good as it may be for bath-tub 
whistlers, is hardly the most inspiring 
material to swing. Even the vocal chorus 
is good. If we must have vocals let them 
be = Tony Pastor. Whoever whistles the 
breaks may not be the most technically 
brilliant siffleur, but he knows how to 
make up and cope with a swing phrase. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.). 
**** Jeannine, I dream of lilac time (Shilkret 
Wolfe, Gilbert) (B22457) 
****Teq time (Norvo) (B22458) 
(Vocalion S143—3s.) 


Norvo (x y/) directing Len Goldstein, 
Hank d’Amico (altos); Jerry Jerome, 
Chas. Lamphere (tens); Zeke Zarchy, 
Barney Zudecoff, Jim Blake (imps) ; 
Wes. Hein (irmb); Bill Miller (») ; Ala: 
Harlow (zg); Pete Peterson (b) ; 
Wettling (ds). 

Change a few names of soloists, and you 
can pretty well read for Tea time all I have 
said of Artie Shaw’s Non stop flight. The 
composition is slower and a rather melan- 
choly mood takes the place of Non-stop flight’s 
jollity, but both are equally good numbers, 
equally well scored. 

And the more one hears these American 
bands the more one notes their astonishing 
skill. Take as just one detail the length of 
the notes ; each one always held for exactly 
its correct value—a most essential point in 
achieving precision and obtaining steadi- 
ness of tempo, but one which is usually 
quite lost upon most English bands. So 
could one go on, picking on point after 
point, such things as balance, matching of 
vibratos, hitting notes without smearing 
up or down to them. Purely technical 
considerations you willsay. I agree, but then 
in spite of what some people still appear to 
think jazz to be good needs to be technically 


perfect. All the instinctive understanding - 


of the character, the idiom, of jazz, as 
distinct from “‘ straight ’’ music, won’t get 
anyone very far unless he is first and fore- 
most a musician. That is what put jazz 
back so far in its earlier days. 

Technically, Jeannine is just as good as its 
coupling, but the tune hasn’t lent itself to 
quite such an interesting treatment. Never- 
theless, you are going to enjoy Norvo’s 
delightful xylophone on this side as much 
as on the obverse. And that goes for most of 
the other solos, too. 


Slim and Slam (Am.N.). 
**** That’s what you call romance (Gaillard, 
Stewart) (v) (B22320) 
**** Ti-» -tin (Laveen, Grever) (v) (B22441) 
(Vocalion $145—3s.) 


Slim Gaillard (vocalist, guitar), Slam 
Stewart (vocalist, bass), A. N. Other (ds). 


Shades of the original Ink Spots and Spirits 
of Rhythm are revived in this latest negro 
* novelty’ combination. By way of some- 
thing fresh, the bass player goes in for 
bowed hot solos. At first hearing the records 
may appear to be no more than a couple of 
lively coloured lads enjoying themselves, 
but behind the superficial inconsequent 
gaiety the stuff is there, and it’s good. 
Swing is just born in these coloured folk, 
and it comes out in the oddest ways. 


Teddy Wilson and His Orch. (Am. Mixed) 

***7 can’t believe that you’re in love with me 

(Gaskill, McHugh) (v by Billie 
Holiday) (B22195) 

****You brought a new kind of love to me 
(Fain, Kahal, Norman) (v_ by 
Frances Hunt) (LA1407) 

(Vocalion S150—3s.) 


22195—Wilson () directing Lester 
Young (tn); Buck Clayton (tmp) ; 
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B. Morton (trmb); F. Green (g); W. 
Page (b) ; J. Jones (ds). 

1407—Wilson (/) directing A. Rosati, 
(cl) ; Vido Musso (ten) ; Harry James 
(tmp); Alan Reuss (g); J. Simmons 
(5) ; B. Lewis (ds). 

Meet two new artists—Frances Hunt and 
Archie Rosati. Frarices has sung with 
Goodman. She is the typical American 
white girl singer, good as they go, but not 
to be compared with the coloured girls. 
Her style is a little too artificial, almost 
affected. 

Rosati is a youngster from Los Angeles. 
As yet comparatively unknown, I would 
never be surprised to find him an accepted 
star. He has it all—technique, tone, taste 
and an original style that is none the less 
effective for the easiness with which he 
constructs simple but unexpected phrases. 

For the rest you have the usual Wilson 
formula of all that is best in swing, pre- 
sented in the politest manner. 


ao Bailey and Her Orch. (Am. 


ixed) 
eons you should ever leave (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(v) (B21332) 
*** Thanks for the memory (Robin, Rainger) 
(v) (B22266) 
(Vocalion $148—3s.) 


21332—Mildred Bailey (vocalist) accd. 
by Herschel Evans (ten) ; E. Hall (cl) ; 
Buck Clayton (tmp); J. Sherman (f) ; 
F. Green (g); W. Paige (4); J. Jones 


(ds). 

22266—Mildred Bailey (vocalist) accd. 
by H. d’Amico (cl) ; “ Chu *? Berry (ten) ; 
J. Blake (tmp) ; Teddy Wilson (~); A. 
Reuss (zg); P. Peterson (b) ; D. Tough 
(ds). 


Maxine Sullivan (Am.N.) 

*** Brown bird singing (A) (Haydn-Wood) 

(B22370) 
*** Dark eyes (trad.) (B22369) 
(Vocalion $144—3s.) 

Accd. by Claude Thornhill (/) directing 
“ Toots ’’ Mondello (alto) ; Buster Bailey 
(cl) ; Raymond Usari (bass cl, fl) ; Chas. 
Shavers (tmp); J. Kirby (4); O’Neill 
Spencer (ds). 


Having worked off almost everything 
I have to say about Mildred and Maxine 
last month, I need only add that it‘ all 
applies equally to these new records. 


Strings in Swing Time (Am.) 
** Oriental stock exchange (Croom-Johnson) 
(B22231) 
** Professor visits Harlem (Marks) (B22230) 
(Vocalion $149—3s.) 


Strings in Swing Time are a combination 
of strings, wood-wind and rhythm, consisting, 
it seems, mainly of symphony players. 
Technically, the playing is of a very high 
standard, but the compositions, especially 
Oriental stock exchange, are too classical in 
conception (at least that’s the way we'll put 
it for the moment) to mean much as swing 
music. 

Still, if you like the kind of thing this is 
quite a pleasant noise, even if it is little more 
than just another attempt to do something 
different that has more or less fallen between 
whatever stools it may have been trying to 
sit on. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone Battery Portable Model 860. 
Price 8 gns. 
Specification. 
H.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W21 valve. 
Detector :—Marconi HL2i valve. 
L.F. Amplifier :—Marconi HL2 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi K.T.2 valve. 
Power Output :—180 milliwatts (approx.). 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent magnet, moving-coil. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—200—550 and goo—2,000 metres. 
H.T. Source :—Marconiphone go-volt Battery (type B628). 
H.T. Consumption :—7 milliamperes (approx.). 
L.T. Source :—Exide 2-volt, 16 A.H. Unspillable Accumulator 
(ype P.O.3). 
L.T. Consumption :—o.5 amperes. 


Provision for Headphones and External Aerial and Earth. © 


Total Weight (including batteries) 184 pounds. 


There seems to be a new wave of enthusiasm amongst both 
manufacturers and public alike for the once ubiquitous battery 
operated receiver of the portable type. Recent announcements 
and correspondence suggest this in no uncertain way. 

Although the reason for this right-about-face is not altogether 
clear, we do not dispute the fact that. the portable of to-day is 
relatively more efficient than its prototype of even a year or two 
ago. Moreover, by reason of its compact size and smaller weight 
the modern instrument is really portable. It is nicer to look 
upon and that all-important factor, H.T. consumption, has been 
reduced considerably—in some cases by more than 50 per cent. 
The problem of avoirdupois—an equally vital point, at any rate 
with the fair sex who now, as of yore, are the chief purchasers of; 
this type of instrument—has been solved by composite improve- 
ments in theoretical circuit and in valve design and as a con- 
sequence of the latter, by smaller batteries. 

This new Marconiphone portable, for example, measures 
only 12} in. by 114 in. by 7} in., and has a weight (batteries 
included) of about 18 lb. Due to the fact that arrangements 
are made in the circuit to supply bias to the L.F. valves auto- 
matically, one battery (grid bias) is eliminated completely. 
This method also ensures that whatever voltage is delivered to 
the anodes of these valves as the H.T. battery ages, the bias is 
proportionately adjusted. 

As will be seen by reference to the specification a “ straight ” 
circuit is employed consisting of an H.F. stage, grid detector 
with reaction and two L.F. stages. Actually on the tuning 
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“©, , . excellent volume and pleasant tone.” 


escutcheon the reaction control is termed “ volume.” Although 
the selectivity of this type of circuit is not so high as with a super- 
het, compensation is provided by the directional properties of 
the enclosed aerials and if necessary by tightening up the reaction 
control. 

On test, however, we found that rotating the receiver on the 
turn-table provided was sufficient in most cases to remove any 
interference that became obtrusive. It is significant of the 
receiver’s efficiency that the local stations and some of the high 
power Continental transmitters could be received without 
recourse to the reaction (volume) control. Actually there are 
twenty-four stations engraved by name on the tuning dial and 
we had little difficulty in finding them all as well as one or two 
on the medium waveband which are not indicated. 

It speaks well for the efficiency of the loudspeaker used when 
we point out that the comparatively low input of about 180 
milliwatts from the power stage is adequate to produce excellent 
volume and a pleasant tone. Naturally only a very small moving- 
coil loudspeaker is incorporated, and although the bass is the 
weakest register it is really surprising how well it responds to 
the low frequencies ; adequate, in fact, to provide a nice balance 
with the treble register, and way ahead of anything we ever 
heard from the balanced-armature type of speaker which was 
commonly employed some years ago. 

There is little we need say about the appearance of the 860 
other than that which the illustration conveys, except perhaps 
to add that all the controls (wave-change-cum-“ on ” and “ off” 
switch, tuner and volume), are arranged around the moulded 
escutcheon and that the phones and external aerial and earth 
sockets are situated in opposite sides of the leatherette-bound 
casing. 


The H.M.V. All-Wave Radio-Gramophone, Model 663. 
Price 19 gns. 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63, valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Marconi K.T.W63, valve. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. stage :— Marconi DH63 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Marconi K.T.63 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi U60 valve. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Synchronous Type. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet with Elliptical Diaphragm. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—13.5-50, 195-580, 1,000—2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C., 50 cycles. 
Power Consumption :—8o watts (approx.). 
Tone Control, and Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


Although this is the least expensive radio-gramophone of the 
super-heterodyne type that the Gramophone Company have 
ever produced, it by no means follows that the quality, either 
of workmanship or of reproduction, or for that matter the per- 
formance of the instrument generally, is commensurate with the 
relatively low cost. : 

Indeed, compared with reputable commercial standards, we 
are inclined to grade the musical performance of the 663 as high 
as many instruments we have heard which cost considerably 
more. Admittedly, it does not possess the bigness, nor the solidarity 
of tone of some that are more generously designed, but it does 
produce a tone that is adequate in range and one that is nicely 
balanced. 

The range in the treble is such that when using steel needles 
with the majority of records one must need bring the tone control 
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“© |. . it does produce a tone that is adequate in range and 
one that is nicely balanced.” 


into. use to increase the music-to-needle scratch ratio ; the 
maximum intensity of the “ highs” accentuates surface noise 
rather too much. This, of course, is all to the good, especially 
for those who prefer to use non-metallic needles for the reduction 
in-surface noise which this type effect enables one to take: full 
toll of the high note response of the low-frequency amplifier 
without attendant distraction in the background. If very fine 
adjustment of the treble is required it is readily obtainable, for 
the characteristic of the tone control circuit is of particularly 
slow gradation. 

As we have already indicated, the lower frequencies lack a 
little in depth and breadth, but at normal volume levels neither 
the lower middle nor the bass registers are over-ridden by 
obtrusive resonances. ‘This fact, coupled with the adequate 
treble intensity, accounts for the overall cleanliness of tone. 
And this is notable on both records and radio. 

Having regard to the type of circuit employed, the 663 is 
quite a satisfactory station-getter. The absence of a radio- 
frequency amplifier preceding the frequency changer is perhaps 
most felt when exploring the short waveband, though even down 
here the efficiency is high enough to ensure the reception of many 
European short wave stations and there are always one or two 
of the U.S.A. transmitters within reach. On the long and medium 
wavebands, the prime European programmes can be received 
almost any evening and comparatively free from interference. 
We say “ comparatively” because on one or two occasions 
whistles were heard in the background but they were of such 
low strength as not to obtrude. 

Amongst the electro-mechanical amenities we note that for 
the first time in any H.M.V. instrument (at any rate so far as we 
can remember) the introduction of a synchronous’ gramophone 
motor. This type, as many people know, never needs adjust- 
ment for correct speed. It is designed to revolve at 78-79 r.p.m. 
when used on mains with a periodicity of 50 cycles per ‘second, 
and like an electric clock, the speed is governed solely by, the 
periodicity. Those people, therefore, whose interest may have 
been aroused by the above comments on this pleasant little 
instrument must first ascertain the nature of the current laid 
on before proceeding further. 
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The Decca Prestomatic Superhet Receiver, Model PT/ML, 
Price 94 gns. 


Specification. 

Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC/TH: valve. 

IF. Amplifier :— Mullard VP/4B valve. 

Second Detector and A.V.C.:—Mullard 2D/4A valve. 

Power Stage :—Mullard PenA valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Brimar R2 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—200—550 and goo—2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Power Consumption :—70 watts (approx.). 

Tone Control Prestomatic Touch Tuning, Manual Tuning, 
Provision for Pick-up and High Impedance Auxiliary 
Speaker. 


Here is the latest addition to the Decca Prestomatic range of 
instruments. In certain respects it differs from the PT/AC 
receiver, which was reviewed in the April, 1938, issue. For 
example, the model under review only covers the long and 
medium wavebands, whereas the PT/AC covered the short 
waves between 19-49 as well. Another point of difference is 
that the PT /ML is only equipped with a three-watt power stage 
against the five-watt output of the PT/AC, 

There is one feature of this new receiver which is new, that is, 
that not only does the pressing of any one of the buttons bring 
in the desired station, but by the same action the appropriate 
waveband is automatically selected also. Thus, by first tuning 


‘in manually any station other than those provided by the Presto- 


matic circuits the choice of two more is thereafter automatically 
tuned in by pressing the appropriate ‘‘ manual ” button (there 
is one each for the medium and long wavebands). 

In addition to these manual buttons there are six more. On 
our particular receiver they are labelled ‘“‘ London Regional,” 
“Midland Regional,” ‘ Hilversum,” ‘ Radio Normandie,” 
“ Luxembourg ” and “ Droitwich.” This is the “ Standard ” 
group. There are four other groups available, namely, North, 
West, West (Special) and Scottish, so that there is a fairly wide 
choice, which, of course, will be varied according to the geo- 
graphical position in which the receiver is used. 

The automatic waveband selection is a most effective embellish- 
ment and, as in the case of the previous Prestomatic receiver, 
we found the automatic tuning arrangements accurate. The 
tuning is almost instantaneous, even when changing from one 
waveband to the other. There was no indecision at all about 
the reception of the scheduled stations ; they came in clearly and 
at good volume. 





‘* The tuning is about instantaneous even when changing from 
one*waveband to the other.” 
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Used: in the ordinary way the PT/ML is capable of receiving 
a good selection of stations at home and abroad and the selectivity 
is high enough to ensure that the major stations be received 
without appreciable interference either mutual or otherwise. 
Fading, in most cases, is adequately compensated for by. the 
A.V.C. 

The instrument’s musical abilities are nicely portrayed ; the 
tone, generally, is clean and forward with the treble register 
rather lively ; so lively, in fact, that in certain types of pro- 
gramme the tone control has to be brought into play to reduce 
the brilliance of some instruments. A feature of especial note is 
the almost complete absence of lower register colouration. In 
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a so comparatively small receiver this is ‘unusual, but it is a 
decided advantage. 

Since there is no penultimate L.F. stage, the pick-up sockets 
are connected in the grid circuit of the output valve and there- 
fore if it is desired to use a pick-up in conjunction with the 
receiver, one with a high voltage output must be chosen. The 
makers suggest one of the piezo-electric type. This (we 
used a Rothermel-Brush standard model) we found quite 
successful. 

Whether one judges this receiver in merely terms of £.s.d. or 
as a reproducer of music, or both, one must inevitably regard it 
as a most healthy proposition. 





Technical Talk 





TESTING OF RADIO RECEIVERS—|1 | 


by P. WILSON 


The method of aural test described last month was, of course, 
developed for the particular purpose of assessing the suitability 
of particular receivers for use in schools. No claims have officially 
been made for it as establishing any standard of merit. Thus, 
there is no attempt made to grade receivers—an obviously delicate 
and highly contentious business. Some of us who have taken part 
in the tests, however, believe that even in their simple form they 
are adequate to enable a certain rough grading to be attempted ; 
and, I suppose, each member of the testing panel must, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, formulate in his own mind some 
order of merit for the receivers he has listened to on a particular 
afternoon. I, myself, for my own edification and education, have 
attempted to assess the relative merits of all the receivers I have 
heard during a series of tests. Memory alone is not entirely trust- 
worthy in a matter like this ; indeed, it is sometimes a very 
elusive thing. But I have found it possible, by making notes on a 
definite plan, to elaborate a system of assessment which, I think, 
enables me to form a pretty reliable judgment even when days 
or weeks intervene between tests. 

This plan involves two essentially different modes of expression. 
In the first place, besides giving an overall mark, by comparison 
with the standard, to the performance of a receiver, I also allot 
marks for each particular feature—articulation, naturalness, 
lack of resonance, etc.—which I have come to regard as important. 
Articulation is always marked first. This is important because 
to assess it properly one must listen carefully to the reproduction 
of the various vowel sounds, of sibilants, and of the explosive and 
fricative consonants in a passage which one has not previously heard. 
I have already explained that the same passage is read over three 
times ; first for the test receiver, then for the standard and then 
again for the test receiver. Articulation must be judged on 
the first reading and not left to the third. A little experience soon 
enables one to judge other features as well, even on this first 
reading, so that by the time the third comes along one is ready to 
form a definite judgment for that particular (man’s) voice. The 
second test with a different passage spoken by a woman, follows 
the same procedure, but the assessment is made quite indepen- 
dently. It is not by any means to be inferred that one will neces- 
sarily confirm the other. In the best receivers that does happen, 
as also indeed in the worst ; but many cases are found where 
the reproduction is satisfactory for the one and faulty for the 
other, and it is usually these cases that give rise to the uncertainty 
marks “ ? Yes,” “? No” and “‘ ?.” 

Both tests, then, are necessary for a definite judgment, and the 
system of numerical marking which I adopt for each particular 
feature in each test serves to crystallise judgment in a form which 
permits of comparison at a later date. I find, however, that 
something more than this is necessary to stimulate one’s memory. 
Besides giving a mark, I always try to describe in words the 
impression I get. If the metaphor is a striking one, so much the 
better. Anyone who has followed the development of gramo- 


phone reproduction, and particularly if he has been a member of 
a gramophone society, has little difficulty in allotting descriptive 
and picturesque words or phrases—‘ tubby,’’ “‘ china tone,” 
“asthmatic,” “ epiglottal,’’ “‘ catty,” “metallic,” and a host 
of others. Such a method, backed by the numerical assessment, 
serves as no other can, or so it seems to me, to recall a vivid 
impression of what one heard at an earlier test. 

I should emphasize that this method of assessment is purely 
a personal one developed after a good deal of thought, and a good 
deal of experiment, over a number of years. Other judges may 
have other methods suited to their own particular temperament. 
But it is a fact that none of us seems to have over-much difficulty 
in recalling our impressions in fairly definite fashion at the final 
meeting of all the panels, when the results of the series of tests 
come to be brought to a final verdict. 

This aspect of the method of test is not of much importance 
for the particular purpose for which the tests have been con- 
ducted. Sound verdicts for or against acceptance of particular 
receivers for use in schools could be given, I am sure, without 
any elaborate method of assessment of this kind. My reason for 
discussing this aspect of the tests at some length is that I believe 
that it will be found to provide a reliable basis for an assessment 
not merely of suitability but also of relative merit ; and in 
particular, it will enable us to determine what sort of faults can 
or cannot be tolerated and in what degree. 

In this belief I am fortified by the results of a special experiment 
which was carried out with the co-operation of the leading 
radio manufacturers. About two dozen models of radio receivers 
which had previously been tested were chosen for this experiment 
by a special committee : one-third had been accepted unani- 
mously, one-third were in the borderline category and one-third 
definitely rejected. The manufacturers were asked to supply 
these models for the experiment, the nature of which was explained 
to them, though they were not aware of the previous classification, 
at any rate in its entirety. The models asked for included not only 
current models. Some had been tested two years previously. 
For one reason or another only about a dozen were available, 
but fortunately these included some of the obsolete as well as 
current models. This, of course, introduced an element of chance, 
since the original selection committee did not know which 
models would actually be submitted for test. 

An approval panel was called together ; again, the element 
of chance entered into the matter since the constitution of the 
panel depended on the accident of other engagements on the 
‘day of the experiment, which was chosen to meet the convenience 
of the manufacturers’ representatives. The meeting was well 
attended and the normal procedure followed, except that the 
manufacturers’ representatives remained in the room throughout, 
saw the details of the voting and heard the subsequent discussions. 

After the first three tests, the chairman noticed a curious 
feature. He alone had before him the results of the previous 
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tests on the same models ; and ‘the constitutions of the testing 
panels were not identical on the two occasions. The verdicts on 
this occasion for these three receivers were ‘‘ Yes,” ‘* Doubtful,” 
“No,” the first and last being unanimous. This, as we had every 
reason to expect, corresponded with the previous verdicts. The 
unexpected thing was that the average marks and other details 
of the verdicts showed an almost exact correspondence. Thus, 
for the doubtful case the number of votes in each of the “ Yes,” 
“? Yes,” “?”, “?No” and “No” categories (and all were 
represented) showed a striking similarity. 

The chairman stopped the proceedings to call attention to 
this unhoped-for result. It was so uncanny that everyone just 
had to laugh. 

Thereafter, of course, the comparison with the previous marking 
was announced immediately after the result of each test was 
definitely known (i.e. when there was a discussion and a final 
show of hands, after that). The same strange similarity con- 
tinued. Only in two cases was there any appreciable difference 
and in those the difference was most marked. Moreover, in 
one case several members of the testing panel queried during 
the course of the test whether the receiver was performing up 
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to standard ; and in the other, the receiver obtained consistently 
high marks from all members of the panel (the highest of the 
afternoon, in fact), whereas, on the previous occasion the marks 
had been fairly low and the voting doubtful. It seems clear, 
therefore, that in those two cases the difference was in the models 
tested and not in the judgments of the panels. 

At any rate, the manufacturers’ representatives expressed 
themselves as completely satisfied on this point. 

It would perhaps be rash to draw far-reaching conclusions 
from a single experiment of this kind. But the definite consistency 
in the verdicts of different testing panels on occasions separated 
by many months, does suggest that we have here a reliable, 
scientific method of discovering the limits of tolerance in aural 
judgments. 

Moreover, I think that the method of test could be elaborated 
to provide even more definite data for assessing performance, 
Unfortunately, owing to the pressure of official duties, I have 
been compelled to resign my membership of the Council, so 
that I shall not have the pleasure of assisting in any future develop- 
ment that may take place. 

(To be continued.) 





Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





THE PROSPECTS OF RADIOLYMPIA 


Apparently. there are to be important changes in the arrange- 
ments at Radiolgmpia this year. Following the undoubted 
success of the Television demonstrations given at’the recent Ideal 
Home Exhibition the Radio Manufacturers’ Association have 
decided against the inclusion of a radio theatre. In its place 
there will be a Radiolympia television studio which, so far as 
we can gather at the moment, will be carried out on similar 
lines to that at the “* Ideal Home ” show. 

Visitors will be able to see artists performing before the Emitron 
cameras through the glass sides of the studio. Performances will 
be practically continuous and visitors may come and go as they 
please. But there will be an entrance fee of sixpence! Arrange- 
ments are also being made for exhibitors who so desire to 
demonstrate television receivers on their respective stands. 

One of the most important of the proposed changes is that 
it will be possible, this year, to hear radio instruments working 
on the stands. It will be remembered that previously the loud- 
speakers were connected to a common line from the B.B.C. 
amplifier in the exhibition. This time each stand will be fed 
with radio frequency inputs one with local station characteristics 
and the other similar to that which may be received from a 
distant station. It is hoped by adopting this method that a 
pretty fair demonstration of an instrument’s capabilities may be 
achieved. 

Whether or not it will be possible to hear certain models 
in comparative seclusion we cannot say at the moment. But 
obviously some arrangements are necessary which will exclude 
the general hub-bub, otherwise the innovation outlined above 
will be of little use. 

Still the prospects for the Radiolympia of 1938 seem pretty 
rosy. May they develop ! 


Marconiphone 


Coincident with the introduction of the portable receiver 
reviewed on page 31 in this issue, Marconiphone also announced 
a new radio-gramophone, model 861. Despite its low cost (19 
guineas) it is designed to operate on the short waves between 13.5 





and 50 metres, as well as on the normal wavebands. The circuit 
is of the super-heterodyne type and includes four valves (rectifier 
excluded), terminating in a power stage which provides about 
3 watts undistorted output. 

The cabinet is of a broad shallow pattern with the radio 
chassis and the gramophone motor arranged side by side. 

Naturally the 861 does not possess all the refinements of the 
more expensive Marconiphone models but it is efficient and 
extremely simple to operate. 


Murphy 

The 1938 range of Murphy ‘instruments has recently been 
augmented by the production of a new “ 50” series and, what 
is a new Murphy departure, a battery receiver in console form— 
the B47C. 

In all these instruments one of the principal considerations of 
the designers has been quality of reproduction. A high standard 
has been aimed at and, we understand, achieved. 

So far the “ 50 ”’ class includes the A5o0 (for A.C. mains only) 
and its A.C.-D.C. counterpart, the D50. Their respective 
prices are £16 and £16 5s. 

The Aso is a five valve (rectifier excluded) super-heterodyne 
commencing with a radio-frequency amplifier, followed by a 
frequency changer, I.F. amplifier, a double-diode triode as 
second detector and low frequency amplifier, and a power stage 
rated to give about 7 watts undistorted output. The wave 
ranges covered include the television sound channel (7 metres), 
16-50 metres, and the usual bands between 200 and 2,000 metres. 

The attributes of both the “ 36” and the “ 38” series are 
combined in the “‘ 50” and in addition to visual tuning indication, 
and variable selectivity, a new form of alphabetical tuning scale 
is incorporated. The switch controlling selectivity also varies 
the audio-frequency response providing cut-offs at 7,500 and 
5,000 cycles per second. There is also a special “* speech position ” 
which attenuates the bass a little in order to minimise any 
tendency towards “ chestiness.” A fourth position provides 
a setting of extreme selectivity for distant reception. 
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— this amazing NEW ‘Bush mains portable 


doesn’t take long to put your finger on the 
outstanding features of this remarkable set. 
Tuning, as we know it, is abolished 
... you just press one of the eight little buttons 
and the station of your choice is tuned 
instantaneously. The change of waveband is 


also automatic. 


Bush 


THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 








What is more, there are frame aerials 
contained within the attractive and compact 
cabinet, so the set can be moved easily from 


room to room. 


And the price? Well, it’s a 1 
big feature because it is so G} 
small - . - - - a GNS. 





postcard for full details to BUSH RADIO LTD., 
Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 


‘ Ask your Bush dealer about the P.B.50, or send a 
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« ..» . Sit in your favourite armchair . . . . just raise 
anarm.... extenda finger .... press a button 
.... if it’s a Decca Prestomatic Button, you’ve got 
a station, and that’s all there is to it. There’s no dials 
to flick, no motor to hum and keep you waiting for 
the station. But it must be Decca True Press Button 
Tuning with its twenty vital circuit positions Temper 
Silver Guarded to ensure lasting tuning accuracy and 
— circuit reliability. 

ecca PT/ML for A.C. mains. Medium and long wave- 
bands. Five valve superhet. Dynamic speaker 3.5 watts 
output. Real walnut cabinet. 94 Gns. 


Ditto but for A.C./D.C. mains, 3 watts output, 10 Gns. 





De-Luxe All-Wave Press Button Models 





de-luxe Decca PT/A.C. 
All-Wave Press Button 
Tuning 5-valve superhet 
for A.C. mains with 
dynamic speaker giving 
5 watts output. Real 
walnut 

cabinet. 123 Gns. 
Ditto for A.C. or D.C. 





de-luxe Deeca PG/A.C. 
All-Wave Press Button 
Tuning Radiogram. Five 
valve A.C. mains super- 
het, dynamic speaker. 
Five watts output. Piezo 


walnut 25 Gns. 








Press the Button... 





mm bie” There’s your Station 


electric pick up. Rel TRUE PRESS BUTTON TUNING 


cabinet. DECCA, I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. RELiance 3311 
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3 NEW 




















ROTHERMEL-BRUSH 
PICK-UP HEADS 


You can now enjoy the full quality and 
fidelity of a piezo-electric pick-up even 
if you only possess an old style spring- 
wound gramophone. Just slip off the 
mechanical sound box from the tone arm 
and replace with this new Rothermel- 
Brush unit. If you do not have a turntable and tone arm and cannot 
afford the luxury of an electrical motor you will find that a spring-wound 
motor and tone arm can be purchased for a matter of a few shillings. 


We also have pleasure in announcing new replacement heads for both 
Garrard and Collaro automatic record changers. All models are 
immediately available and are equipped with our new and improved water- 
proofed crystal elements. 


anodes D 2/6 


Send for fully descriptive leaflets. 


. Te 
Rotherme! House, 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn N.W.6 
"Phone: Maida Vale 6066 
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TOSCANINI 


The Toscanini Broadcast Concerts conclude on June /0th, but record 
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users are independent of programmes. Are you depriving yourself 


of the pleasure of listening through a Voigt loudspeaker ? 
LJ 


Prices from £17/5/0 ex. works. Details on request. 

















THE COURTS 

Silverdale, S.E.26 

Phone: SYD. 6666 
Regd. Office : 

22, Castle St., E.C.1 
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H.M.V. 


Although there have been previous H.M.V. “ portable” 
receivers none have qualified for the nomenclature bestowed 
upon them nearly so successfully as the model 681 recently 
introduced. This is, indeed, a “ Lightweight” by comparison 
with previous efforts. 

It is a four valve receiver employing a tuned radio frequency 
circuit which covers the long and medium waves between. goo- 
2,000 and 200-550 metres. It is comparatively small and its 
weight, including all batteries is about 18 lb. It is of the ever- 
ready type, that is, neither the loudspeaker grille nor the controls 
are ‘covered in. 

The chassis and speaker are mounted in a small rectangular 
case covered in leatherette, with a moulded bakelite escutcheon, 
in which are incorporated the tuning dial, its associated control, 
the volume and the combined waveband and “ on ” and “ off” 
switches. Sockets are provided at each end of the case for head- 
phones and an external aerial and earth. 

The receiver costs 8 guineas. 


McMichael 


McMichael, too, have recently introduced a new 8 guinea 
portable receiver. This is known as the “ Bijou,” a title that 
admirably fits the set. The overall dimensions are 14 in. by 9} in. 
by 6 in., and the total weight, with batteries, is only 16 lb. 

In outward form it is different from any other receiver we 
have ever seen. It is neat and well finished and neither the 
controls nor loudspeaker fret are enclosed: The case is covered 
in blue leatherette. 

The circuit is of the “ straight ” type and employs four valves: 
an H.F. amplifier and a triode detector, followed by an L.F. 
amplifier which is transformer coupled to the power stage. This 
delivers some 250 milliwatts to a small permanent magnet loud- 
speaker. 

The current consumption is comparatively low, being only 
7 milliamperes on the H.T. side and 0.7 amperes L.T. To 
enable one to take full advantage of the directional properties 
of the enclosed aerials with a minimum of effort, the Bijou is 
mounted on a turn-table. 

Referring again to the McMichael battery operated receiver 
(model 389), mentioned on this page in the April issue, a correction 
should be made: we stated that the price—g} guineas—was 
exclusive of the special battery pack. Actually, however, this 
figure includes all equipment. Without batteries the set costs 
84 guineas. 


Pye—Telefunken 


During the past few weeks negotiations between Telefunken, 
Keith Prowse and Pye Radio, have culminated in Pye taking 
over the agency for the Telefunken “‘ To 1,000 ” pick-up. 

It will be remembered that this is electro-magnetic model 
and was reviewed in the January, 1938, issue. Since then, how- 
ever, a new model has been produced to which is fitted a protec- 
tive device designed to prevent accidental fracture of the sapphire. 
Other modifications have also been carried out so as to still 
further improve the pick-up’s characteristic, to strengthen the 
vulnerable parts mechanically, and to facilitate replacement of 
the sapphire if this becomes necessary. 

A Pye-Pamphonic matching transformer and tone control 
unit are also available. The price of the pick-up remains unaltered 
—5 guineas. 


New Bush Instruments 


Just as these pages are about to go to press we hear news 
of the new Bush range of instruments. At the moment all 
details are not to hand, but we understand that there are 
thirteen new models. 
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It is interesting to note that of this number no less than ten 
incorporate automatic push-button tuning. The most expen- 
sive of the receivers is a six-valve model (rectifier included) 
the PB55. This model has eleven buttons ; three for wave- 
changing, two for long waves, and five for medium waves. 
The other button is for switching in a pick-up. There are 
also two new radio-gramophones of the universal type, the 
RG53 and an automatic version of this known as the RG53 
Auto. Their respective prices are 27 guineas and 33 guineas. 

Fuller details will be given next month. 


; ‘ i; 
ARBAB A RAE, 





A modern radio-gramophone equipment in the guise of a 

nineteenth-century organ (about 1820). The above installation 

was recently carried out to special order by E. M. Ginn. 

It includes an ‘* Expert”? radio-gramophone with automatic 

record-changer. The speaker is mounted centrally behind the 
organ pipes. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


B Cc N Awarded Silver Medal 
9 e @ 





Paris Exhibition 1938 
Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 
THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - ~- 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


CROsten soso WHE B.C.N. COMPANY chorion dose 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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THE EDUCATIONAL USES oF THE GRAMOPHONE 


The Interim Report of a Commission of Inquiry 
set up by the British Institute of Adult Education 


(Continued from page 542, May issue) 


V—Technical 


About 60 per cent of the questionnaires examined by the Committee 
contain answers which were useful. Examination of the replies has 
yielded the following statistical information : 

Distribution of types of instrument 


Portable acoustic gramophones : 50 per cent 
Table and console gramophones, acoustic type ae 
Radio and electric gramophones __... ae io 4; 


Date of purchase of instrument 
Purchased before 1931 50 
(At least one instrument is s recorded as a ‘1922 model.) 


Inadequacy of Instruments 


Many replies indicate that the loudness obtained from a portable 
acoustic gramophone is insufficient except in very small classrooms ; 


in many cases it is stated also that the tone obtained from this type of 


instrument is deficient in reproduction, particularly of bass frequencies, 
resulting in unnatural music or language reproduction. 

We find that there is ample evidence that the instruments in use in 
many schools are inadequate for the purposes for which they are intended. 
We wish to emphasize the fact that both the intensity of sound and 
the tonal quality obtainable from an acoustic gramophone are fixed 
(a) by the record material, (b) by the state of the sound track, (c) by 
the design of the instrument (soundbox, tone-arm and horn), and 
(d) by the needle. No feasible method of volume control in acoustic 
gramophone is available. It is our opinion that, in general the port- 
able acoustic gramophone is not a satisfactory type of instrument for 
classroom teaching. 

Console models and certain larger table models are better suited 
to the requirements of the classroom, especially those instruments 
fitted with large, well-designed horns, either bent or straight. But 
such instruments are not easily portable, on account of their weight 
and bulk, and of course no means of volume control is available. 


Need for a Gramophone Approval Panel 


It is clear that the standards of musical tone and of technical 
efficiency of gramophone instruments at present used in schools are 
far below the levels which could be attained by proper choice of instru- 
ment. It would be an advantage, in this connection, if there were 
in existence some machinery whereby guidance could be given to 
Education Authorities and to Head Masters who are intending to 
purchase new instruments. 

We wish, therefore, to emphasize the desirability of the formation 
of a permanent Gramophone Approval Panel, whose function would 
be to give approval to those acoustic and electric gramophones and 
radio receivers (operated as gramophone amplifiers) found suitable 
for school use. Indeed, in our opinion, an Advisory Panel of this kind 
is a real necessity. Such a Panel for approving radio receivers for 
school purposes has existed for several years. 


Recording Equipment 


All who replied to the question concerning the use in schools of 


some form of simple recording equipment, expressed the opinion 
that such apparatus would be an extremely valuable asset to a school 
in many ways. In view of the fact that the making of records on discs 
in schools is a technical possibility, we are investigating the relative 
merits of several systems. In recent years, so-called home recording 
equipments have been put on the market at low prices, but for the 
most part they haye not been much more than toys, totally unsuitable 
for serious use in schools. At present, suitable apparatus costs £100 
or more and, if a special studio is provided, the total cost may amount 
to more than £200. But we believe that if there were sufficient demand 
it should be possible to produce adequate equipment for £30-£50. 
Where an electric amplifier of sufficient capacity is already available 
(e.g. in connection with a broadcast receiver or sound-film apparatus) 
the cost should be considerably less. 


The Ideal Instrument 

We are of opinion that the present type of “sound-on-disc” gramo- 
phone will be the reproducing instrument in general use for at any rate 
the next five or ten years. We have considered whether the instrument 


to’ be used should be (a) an electric gramophone only, (d) a radio 
gramophone, (c) a central installation such as is now being installed 
in certain schools in America, or (d) a combination of several units 
comprising, at most, amplifier and loudspeaker, gramophone turn- 
table unit, radio unit, and sound-head unit for sound-films. For both 
musical and technical reasons we see decided advantages in (d), the 
unit construction principle, but the matter requires some further 
exploration, particularly in connection with the aerial system of the 
radio unit ; and we understand that this aspect is at present receiving 
consideration by the Central Council for School Broadcasting. 


Picking out Passages 


In order to facilitate the picking out of passages from a record, 
some form of “ cue-device ”’ is needed. We understand that a some- 
what elaborate mechanical device of this kind is available on the 
American market, but probably something simple and cheaper would 
be adequate for school use. Even a cardboard graduated scale to in- 
dicate where the needle should be placed (by hand) on the record would 
be useful in many cases. An engraved celluloid scale working on this 
simple principle, but with one or two refinements, has just been placed 
on the market in this country. Beyond this simple form, however, 
there are many possibilities. For example, if it could be made without 
undue elaboration, it would obviously be desirable to have a device 
which would not only indicate the position on the record at which 
the needle should be placed, but would also gently place it there whilst 
the record is revolving. We believe that a device of this character could 
be designed which would be at once both cheap and effective. 


VI—Conclusions of the Commission 


In the foregoing sections of this report we have presented the detailed 
findings of the various specialist Panels, and it now remains for the 
Commission as a whole to summarize its conclusions. 


The Case for a Fuller Use of Recorded Material 


The evidence convinces us that the use of recorded material has 
a valuable part to play in educational technique, particularly in the 
fields of music and language. A very great deal has already been 
achieved by teachers in the introduction of this material into the class- 
room, and by the various gramophone companies in producing suit- 
able records. Nevertheless, we feel sure the possibilities opened up by 
the gramophone are far from being exhausted, and we believe that 
the recommendations put forward in the preceding sections of this 
report may suggest a number of fruitful lines of development. 

We realise that hitherto the use of the gramophone in education 
has been of a largely experimental nature. It is our opinion that the 
experiment has justified the hopes of its pioneers, and that the time 
has come when the gramophone should have a recognized place in 
the organization of certain branches of teaching. It is, however, 
abundantly clear to us that if the fullest benefit is to be derived there 
is urgent need for guidance both in the nature of the material which is 
suitable to the medium of the gramophone, and in the manner of its 
use. It is hoped that the investigation carried out by this Commission 
may do’something to reveal the extent and nature of the problems, 
which we believe call for the serious attention of educationists. 


The Limited Use of Existing Material 

Although we are aware that much excellent work has been done by 
individuals in exploring the use of the gramophone in education, we 
are bound to admit that, in general, teachers are as yet far from having 
made the fullest use of the existing material. We wish, however, to 
emphasize that in a very large number of cases, teachers have found 
the financial handicap too severe, since no regular provision is made, 
even in those schools where the gramophone is used, for the supply 
and replacement of records, or the improvement of reproducing appara- 
tus. The lack of suitable records, or the continued use of old}; worn ones, 
together with the use of inadequate or obsolete gramophones, renders 
the fruitful employment of the machine almost impossible. We have 
found that the greatest benefit has been derived from the use of the 
gramophone in precisely those quarters where its employment has 
been regarded as a definite responsibility of the institution concerned. 
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Although we do not intend to dwell at greater length on the matter, 
we wish to emphasize that the stage has long been passed when the 

amophone was a mere plaything for occasional recreation. We 
Relieve that its use is destined to form an integral part of certain types 
of instruction; and that it is unjustifiable to lay the financial responsi- 
bility upon the individual teachers—or, as has happened in some cases, 
upon the pupil. 


Unfamiliarity with Gramophone Technique 

However great the financial handicap may have been in many 
cases, and in spite of the shortcomings of some of the recorded material 
in common use, we have come to the conclusion that perhaps the most 
important obstacle to a more extensive use of the gramophone is the 
unfamiliarity of the majority of teachers with the specialized technique 

uired for its successful application to classroom teaching. We 
therefore attach particular importance to the suggestion made by the 
Language and Music Panels that facilities should be provided for 
teachers to acquire some knowledge of the functions which the gramo- 
phone can perform in education, together with practical training in 
the method of its use in the classroom. 


The Need for a Planned Use of the Gramophone 


While we lay great value upon the recognition—and need for further 
investigation—of the special pedagogical methods required for the 
successful use of the gramophone, and the consequent need for the 
special training of teachers, we are equally aware that the whole ques- 
tion of the selection and presentation of material for recording calls for 
attention. There is no doubt that, admirable as much of the available 
material is for some purposes—including the needs of the adult self- 
teacher, there is too oben lacking that sense of planned and progressive 
continuity without which the use of recorded material is apt to remain 
spasmodic and incidental. Hitherto, the production of material for 
educational purposes has been primarily a matter for commercial 
enterprise. We consider that the possibilities, as well as the limitations, 
of the gramophone might well receive the concerted attention of scholars 
in those fields where its use offers particular advantages. Much care 
has been bestowed in improving instruction by means of the printed 
word; a wide field is now opened up to those who will devote their 
knowledge and experience to the increasingly important, and deeply 
interesting, problems of instruction through, and in, the spoken word. 


Active and Passive Listening 


In the field of music the gramophone companies have, quite naturally, 
devoted themselves to the production of professional records for general 
consumption, and there is now available a vast corpus of recorded 
music of every kind. These records, in the hands of skilled teachers, are 
of very great value for educational purposes, especially in the develop- 
ment of musical appreciation. We find, however, that there is a wide- 
spread demand for records designed, not primarily for their entertain- 
ment value, or even artistic value, but rather to take their place in the 
routine of classroom teaching. Details of such records are to be found 
in the Music Section of this report. Few will deny the service which 
electrical technology has rendered in bringing the performance of the 
professional into millions of homes through the medium of broadcasting. 
Yet we must admit that the habit of passive listening is too often 
developed at the expense of the equally important—some would say 
more important—habit of active performance. It may be argued that 
the ability to perform, in however humble a fashion, will enhance the 
value of listening. It is precisely this need of performance which those 
responsible for the production of gramophone records have tended 
to neglect. We recommend that attention be given to the designing of 
records calculated to demand an active response from the hearer, in 
contradistinction to the more passive listening required by the ordinary 
gramophone record or broadcast performance. 


The Need for Research in Language Work 


It is in language work that we feel there is greatest need of research. 
A considerable number of courses are now available in both European 
and Oriental languages, and we have evidence that a great many 
teachers have not only made use of these records, but have also given 
consideration to the methods by which their use may be rendered 
most effective. 

It is, of course, clear, that under the existing examination system, 
in which the written language preponderates to such an extent, it is 
only the more enlightened teacher who will look beyond immediate 
examination requirements sufficiently to encourage a serious interest 
in the spoken language. We look, however, to the future, and believe 
that more liberal counsels must eventually prevail in the realm of 
language teaching as in other subjects. The gramophone can provide 
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a unique and invaluable aid in bringing the acquisition of the spoken 
language within the range of those whose knowledge of a foreign tongue 
is at present, almost deliberately, restricted to the written word. 

Some suggestions as to the function which the gramophone might 
fulfil in language work are set out in the relevant section of this report. 
We would observe that the material hitherto published does not seem 
to have taken sufficiently into consideration the special pedagogical 
situation created by the introduction of the gramophone into the class- 
room, being virtually restricted to verbal illustration of matter contained 
in the ordinary textbook. There is an urgent need for organized experi- 
mental research into the types of recorded material suitable for classroom 
use, and we should welcome the production of a set of records, preferably 
in one of the better-known languages, designed with full recognition 
of the peculiar properties of the medium. 

We appreciate the excellence of much modern recording from the 
technical standpoint, particularly of music. We are not, however, 
entirely satisfied with the standard of some commercial speech-recording. 
We feel that this matter has received insufficient attention. If the 
gramophone is to play its full part in language teaching it is essential 
that the accuracy of the recording should be unimpeachable. From 
experiments, carried out by members of this Commission, there seems 
to be little doubt that it is not impossible to achieve a considerably 
higher degree of fidelity than is customary, particularly in the details 
of consonants. 


The Collaboration of Scholars and Engineers 


It is unlikely that the best results will be obtained by leaving the 
recording process entirely in the hands of engineers, without the co- 
operation of some person qualified to judge the recording from the 
pedagogical point of view. It is, in our opinion, desirable that when 
recording is in progress, there should be present some person qualified 
to judge the recording from the phonetic standpoint, since it is un- 
reasonable to expect the professional recordist to be competent to judge 
such matters, particularly in the case of a foreign language. It is, of 
course, necessary that this referee should possess a practical knowledge 
of recording technique. 


Picking Out Passages 


More attention might be paid to the practical needs of the gramo- 
phone user in the handling of the machine, for instance, in spacing the 
recorded material so that passages may be picked out without difficulty. 
It is inconvenient to mark the record with chalk or crayon, as some 
have suggested. It would be much better if the sections—particularly 
in more elementary records—could be separated by wide grooving. 
Although this might slightly reduce the amount of material which 
could be recorded on a disc, its practical value would far out-weigh 
the disadvantages. Experiments in timing and sectionalization have 
been carried out by the Professor of Phonetics at University College, and 
various methods of sectionalizing are being investigated at the Recording 
Department of the School of Oriental Studies (University of London), 


Reproducing Apparatus 

The Technical Committee have called attention to the unsatisfactory 
standard of reproduction common in schools and other educational 
establishments. They recommend the general use of electrical methods 
of amplification, and we wish to emphasize the importance of their 
recommendation. The factor which has done more than any other to 
impede the use of the gramophone for anything more than entertain- 
ment, has been the faulty reproduction, which, although at one time 
inevitable, need no longer be tolerated. Most of those who still use 
antiquated acoustic machines in the classroom would never accept 
broadcast reception of similar quality in their own homes; and there 
is no reason, at any rate in those schools which possess up-to-date 
broadcast receivers, why gramophone reproduction should be inferior. 
The value of language records, however excellent the recording, is 
enormously reduced if the standard of reproduction is inadequate to 
deal with the upper range of frequencies found in speech; for although 
intonation and vowels may be reasonably clear, many important 
consonants will be either confused or inaudible. It is important also 
to notice the stimulating effect of good, life-like reproduction upon the 
hearer, compared with the irritation and fatigue set up by the cruder 
sort. While we should encourage the use of the very best methods of 
amplification which can be afforded, it must be borne in mind that 
its advantage will be greatly reduced by the use of inferior pickups and 
loudspeakers. 

Other advantages which are obtained from good electrical repro- 
duction are that volume can be adjusted to the size of the class-room 
and the number of pupils, and that non-metallic needles can be used 
without loss of volume, thus prolonging the life of the record. 
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Record Libraries 


It has been suggested that the supply of records to schools might be 
facilitated by the organization of special educational gramophone 
libraries. We consider that this suggestion might well receive the 
attention of the authorities. If properly organized, such a scheme would 
bring records within the reach of many schools at present unable to 
afford them, and would probably be more economical in the long run 
than the policy of leaving each school to purchase all its own 
reco) 


Independent Recording 

Both the Language and the Music Panels have called attention to 
the exceedingly valuable use to be made of independent recording. 
(Indeed it is the opinion of certain members of this Commission that 
the possible developments of this type of recording in language work 
is even greater than those of the ordinary gramophone record). The 
advantages of the pupil being able to hear himself as others hear him, 
and of hearing himself corrected, are obvious. Experiments carried 
out at the School of Oriental Studies (University of London), and the 
experience of the French Department of the University of Reading 
leave no doubt that those teachers who have access to recording 
apparatus have an immense advantage over their less fortunate coll- 
eagues, who must often labour to correct faults in their pupils without 
ever being sure that these faults have been heard by the pupils them- 
selves. While there are quite a number of teachers who would prefer 
to dispense with the ordinary gramophone record, we find that all those 
who have had the opportunity of making their own independent 
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recordings have immediately recognized the value and potentialities 
of the instrument. \ 

But here a word of warning is necessary. Little good will come of 
the use of inferior apparatus. There are on the market several machines 
of the “home-recording’’ type, many of them quite unsuitable for 
educational work. First-class apparatus is, at present, expensive. There 
are relatively few institutions which could afford to purchase good 
recording machines. It is for this reason that we adh to underline 
the suggestion of the Language Panel, that the experiment might be 
made of establishing a recording studio under the control of an educa. 
tional authority, where teachers and pupils from schools and institutions 
under its control might make recordings. 


A Permanent Research Body 


We have now outlined all but the principal conclusion of this 
Commission. On the basis of their enquiries, the several panels have 
put forward a number of detailed suggestions; and we have emphasized 
the most outstanding of them in this final section of our report. 

The question arises, what is to be done? Is the solution to be left 
entirely to commercial enterprise? Or will it be realized that here is 
a first-class opportunity for an important piece of organized educational 
research? We hope that the latter will be the case. We can picture no 
happier issue to our work than that there should come into being, with- 
out delay, a permanent body of experts, drawn from both the educational 
and the technical worlds, which will devote itself to experimental research 
into the problems we have discussed. The need for such work is very 
real. Without it the future of a great aid to learning remains uncertain, 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by ROBERT BAUER (Italy) 


TODAY I would like to continue my discussion about the 
Italian sopranos which I had started in my first article. Of 
the remaining dramatic sopranos especially Angelica Pandolfini 
is in the front rank. She, too, belongs to those singers who at the 
time the first G. & T. recordings were made was at the height 
of her fame. She is the daughter of the famous baritone Francesco 
Pandolfini who was Amonasro when ‘‘Aida”’ was given for the first 
time at the Scala, and was one of Verdi’s most beloved artists. 
Unfortunately the career of Mme. Pandolfini was a rather 
short one as she retired into private life in the prime of her 
career. She soon won the favour of the Italian public not because 
she was the daughter of one of Italy’s most famous baritones, 
but merely because she was a great and sincere artist herself, 
who later became one of the most favoured artists here and in 
all Latin countries. In 1902, when she had already established 
a great reputation, she was chosen to create “Adriana Lecouvreur ”’ 
(one of the loveliest modern Italian operas) by Cilea himself, 
her partners being Caruso and De Luca. In spring 1904 she 
recorded for G. & T. where her records appeared in the red 
label section. These records are, together with the G. & T.s of 
Emma Carelli, the greatest rarities among all celebrity records 
that exist. They appeared for the first time in the catalogue of 
August Ist, 1904, and were already withdrawn from the catalogue 
which was published in January ist, 1905. These records were, 
therefore, obtainable for only a few months, the reason being 
that Mme. Pandolfini was not satisfied with them : she demanded 
that the matrixes and records should be destroyed. Why the 
artist should not have liked these recordings of herself remains 
a mystery, for the only existing record of ‘Adriana Lecouvreur ”’ is 
not only most beautifully sung but also extremely well recorded. 
I wonder if besides this copy which is in my possession exists 
another copy of her recordings which might have escaped des- 
truction. 

The name of Teresa Arkel was noticed for the first time in 
1887 when she was a leading soprano at the Opera House at 
Prague, for it was in that year that she shared there the principal 
honours at the side of the famous Lassalle, who had come for a 
few guest performances to Prague. Her beautiful voice which 
was guided by an impeccable training was especially praised by 


the critics when she sang in the opera “ Patrie,”’ by Paladilhe, 
also in this opera Lassalle being her partner. Soon after she had 
an offer to sing in Italy, but could not accept, having been 
already engaged for the Opera at Hamburg. It was only a few 
years later that she came to this country where she was soon 
offered a contract for the Scala. We find the name of this Polish 
soprano there for the first time in the bill of 1892, when she 
appeared as Venus in “‘ Tannhauser ” with Darclée, De Negri 
and Scheidemantel, the Dresden baritone, in the same cast. 
She recorded for the first time for G. & T. in 1903 and made 
some more records there in 1904. These records having been a 
great success she was a year later engaged for the Fonotipia 
Company. Also these recordings found immediately the favour 
of the public due to the singer’s splendid dramatic voice and the 
artistry with which she used it. After having married a dis- 
tinguished physician, Italy became her permanent home. She 
died a few years ago at Milan. 

Avelina Carrera, a soprano of Spanish origin, made her 
first step to celebrity by creating the soprano part in “ Andrea 
Chenier,” when in 1896 this opera had its world premiére at the 
Scala (Borgatti and Sammarco sustaining the other leading 
roles). She belongs like Bellincioni, Calvé, Gutheil-Schoder, 
Mary Garden and others to the category which in the theatrical 
jargon is called “‘ singing-actresses.”” Gifted with what one would 
call a “‘ true sense of the stage ’’ and an equally great temperament 
she made her biggest success in operas like ‘‘ Cavalleria,” ‘* Tosca” 
“* Adriana Lecouvreur,” ‘‘ Carmen,” etc. Besides in Italy and 
Spain she sang frequently in South America where, in 1900, she 
was the partner of Caruso during the season at the Colon at 
Buenos Aires, the artists appearing together in “ Regina di 
Saba ”’ by Goldmark and several other operas. She recorded for 
the first time in 1909 for Fonotipia and her records are about 
the rarest to be found. As a matter of fact, up to now very few 
copies of them have been traced. 

Emma Carelli, the Neapolitan soprano was the Mimi when 
on December 26th 1900 Caruso made his debut at the Scala 
in “ Bohéme.”’ She was already a famous soprano at that time, 
while Caruso was still a rather unknown tenor who was tortured 
by stage fright and lack of self-confidence. Besides having a 
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dear soprano voice which she used with all the skill and sense of 
effect with which some latin sopranos are endowed, she was a 
clever actress who knew how to hold her public. Apart from the 
Scala she appeared with Caruso in Buenos Aires in many operas, 
among these singing with him in “ Iris” which was then a 
novelty for South America. Later on she sang for many years 
in Italy and Russia, creating in 1910 in Rome the not very 
successful opera ‘‘ Maia” by Leoncavallo. Several years after 
the war she became the director of the Costanzi Opera House 
at Rome, where she died about 10 years ago from the effects 
of an automobile accident. She recorded for G. & T. in 1904, 
but it is difficult to give a judgment about them as these records 
are aS g as unobtainable. Better known are her Fonotipias 
and Pathés, which show us the intelligent and effective singer 
she was known to be. 

Maria de Macchi was the lucky pos- 
sessor of one of the most gorgeous and 
spontaneous voices that ever appeared in 
art. Her premature death in January 1909 
cut off a career which otherwise would 
probably have been one of the most glorious 
ones. Luckily she left us some records 
which she made in 1905 and 1907 for 
Fonotipia, which show us all the splendours 
of a genuine and rich soprano. She appeared 
for the first time at the Scala as Sulamith 
in “Regina di Saba” in igor, singing 
still the repertoire of a lyric soprano. Soon 
after she undertook the first dramatic roles 
which made her famous all over Italy. In 
the season of 1904-05 she was a member 
of the Metropolitan in New York, appearing 
there, among other roles, as Santuzza with 
Dippel and Giraldoni, and towards the end 
of the season as Lucrezia Borgia beside 
Caruso and Scotti. Her recording of the 
famous Casta Diva from ‘‘ Norma”? is especi- 
ally a gem of bel canto. 

Adelina Stehle, daughter of an Austrian 
military band conductor, was a lyric soprano who for about twenty 
years (1890-1910) occupied one of the most important places on 
the Italian operatic stage. This privileged position she owed not 
only to her beautiful and well-trained voice, but also to her charm- 
ing personality which enchanted everybody who came to know her. 
It was thus that Leoncavallo wanted her to create the part of 
Nedda, when in 1892 “ Pagliacci” was given for the first time 
at the Teatro Dal Verme at Milan, with Maurel and Giraud in 
the other leading roles. A year later we find her name in the 
original cast of “‘ Falstaff’? at the Scala, having been chosen by 
Verdi himself to create the part of Nanetta. From that moment 
she is singing in all important theatres of the Latin countries, 
Russia and Germany. Unfortunately, she left us very little of 
her voice as only two of her recordings made for Fonotipia seem 
to have survived. Both these records which, alas, are not even 
solos (but it is sure that she also made some solo-records) show 
us the beauty and the sureness of her voice at its best. Especially 
the duet of ‘‘ Adriana Lecouvreur,’’ which she made together 
with her husband, Edoardo Garbin, displays what a lovely voice 
she must have had. In the book of the Scala we find her name 
for the first time in December, 1890, when she appeared there in 
“Cid” by Massenet with Darclée, Ancona and Navarini. She 
was one of the few singers who immediately found the favour of 
the public and to whom success remained faithful until their 
last appearances. Adele Stehle, now being far over seventy, is 
living and teaching at Milan as does her husband Edoardo 
Garbin. 

Rosina Storchio belongs with Cesira Ferrani and Adelina 
Stehle to one of Italy’s most famous trios of lyric sopranos. 
Although she has long ago retired to private life, her name 
continues to have a magic spell here. Her repertory was a very 
large one including such different roles as Amina in “ Son- 
nambula” and Santuzza in “ Cavalleria Rusticana.” Very 
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often the composers wrote their operas especially for her, as 
Leoncavallo did with his “ Zaza” (world premiére, Milano 
Teatro Lirico, 1900 with Garbin and Sammarco). Among the 
many other operas she created, I want to recall only Leoncavallo’s 
“ Bohéme ” (Venice, 1897 with Angelini—Fornari), “ Siberia ” 
by Giordano (Scala, 1903, with Zenatello, De Luca and Gaetano 
Pini—Corsi) and Mascagni’s “ Lodoletta’’ (Rome, 1917). But 
the opera that made her more famous than anything else was 
Puccini’s ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,” which she created when it had 
its unfortunate world-premiére at the Scala in 1904 (Zenatello 
and De Luca being her partners). It seems that it was mostly 
due to her great artistic gifts that she attracted the public. She 
recorded for the first time in 1904 when Giordano’s new opera 
“‘ Siberia ’’ was recorded by G. & T. (red label section), with 
its original interpreters. These Siberia-records are all real 
collectors’ treasures, being immensely difficult 
to obtain. In 1905 and 1909 she made a few 
more records for Fonotipia, which are better 
known, doing perfect justice to her voice and 
musicianship. 

Cesira Ferrani was a very distinguished 
soprano who in many ways may be called a 
predecessor of Lucrezia Bori. It was she 
who sang the famous Mi chiamano Mimi when 
Puccini’s ‘“‘ Bohéme”’ had its first perform- 
ance at Turin with Toscanini at the desk. 
Two years earlier she had already created, 
in the same town, ‘“ Manon Lescaut” by 
Puccini. She was a charming artist and 
had a lovely voice which some of her records 
show at her best. It is especially interesting 
that she recorded three of the Puccini’s arias 
of the operas she had created on the stage. 
In 1908 she was especially praised by the 
critics for her splendid impersonation of 
Melisande when Debussy’s work was given 
for the first time at the Scala. 

Before closing this article to-day I want 
to add a few words about Rosa Caligaris. 
After having sung for several years in many Italian opera 
houses, she became famous over night when she was ¢alled to the 
Scala to substitute for a protested prima-donna in “ Trovatore.” 
The success of this performance which besides Caligaris, casted 
Bruno, Biel,, Magini—Coletti and Gravina and conducted by 
Toscanini was so great that the opera had to be repeated 
fourteen times. From this time Caligaris was in the front 
rank of all Italian dramatic sopranos. She recorded for 
G. & T. in 1903 and 1904 some very beautiful records which, 
however, were withdrawn after a short time when her first Pathés 
were made. The latter ones too, are extremely beautiful record- 
ings. Why, by the way, are Pathés so often neglected by collectors ? 
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Reviewing keynotes, either flat or sharp, they do not give any useful inter. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I am in complete agreement with the views expressed by Mr. 
Moore Orr in the February GramopHone, on the subject of 
recent orchestral recordings. The French Columbia orchestral 
records are most unsatisfactory. It is true that the definition in 
many of these French records is very good, but the whole thing 
is spoilt completely by the dull, closed-in effect given out. A 
number of the recent Columbia London Philharmonic Orch. 
issues also suffer from this fault, although not to the same degree 
as the French recordings. No matter how good the recording 
of a work may be, there is no illusion of reality if the concert-hall 
atmosphere, usually associated with a large orchestra, is missing. 

Columbia have given us many fine orchestral records in the 
past, notably those of the Concertgebouw Orchestra and the 
British Symphony Orchestra and the earlier London Philharmonic 
Orchestra issues, such as the Handel Concerto for Orchestra in D, 
the Water Music and the Royal Fireworks Suite. To my thinking 
the comparatively recent recording of the Second Symphony of 
Brahms by the London Philharmonic Orchestra compares badly 
with the Funeral March from the “ Gétterdammerung ” by the 
British Symphony Orchestra made about six years ago. 

The best orchestral recordings now being issued by Columbia 
are those of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. These records 
have that concert-hall atmosphere which is so conspicuously 
missing from the French Columbia and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra recordings now being issued. 

Australia. E. HAMMOND. 
In Tune 

To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 

The letter on key significance in the February number has 
again roused my interest in the subject, and I have re-read 
Dr. Schole’s article of September last and the letters arising 
from it. 

Having done so, I have examined the question from another 
angle, and from a few elementary facts represented by several 
very small numbers, have reached some conclusions which may 
be of interest to others. 

The elementary facts are the ratios between the numbers of 
vibrations of the notes of the common chord as derived from 
harmonics, or partial tones, and the sub-division of the octave 
into the intervals of that chord and into twelve semitones. 

The most important ratio is that of the octave, the only ratio 
I can find that remains constant in the tuning of a keyboard 
instrument; it is the ratio of 1 to 2. 

The true ratios of the common chord, e.g. C, E, G, C, are 
42% °6:8. 

These figures give interesting material upon which to work. 

Taking the intervals in turn, the major third, ratio 4:5 
gives, with three changes of key, C to E to G#, increases in relative 
vibrations from 512 to 640, 800 and 1000, by which C in the 
key of G# is reached. The octave of the original C is 1024, 
so that three successive major thirds fall short of an octave by 
2.344 per cent. 

Next, the minor third ratio, 5:6. With four changes of 
key the intervals, say, C to Dg, to F%, to A to C, give 625, 750, 
goo, 1080 and 1296. The octave of the original note being 
1250. Thus four successive minor thirds exceed the octave by 
3.68 per cent. The figures used in each example are selected 
s0 as to avoid fractions and large numbers, and are not vibrations 
per second. In addition to these thirds reproducing the original 


mediates comparable with those obtained by using the next 
interval—the fifth—ratio 4:6. This interval, after the octave, 
is clearly the most valuable. It reproduces the original keynote 
with the comparatively small variation of an increase of 1.364 
per cent at the twelfth change of key. It is necessary to go through 
the whole of the keys to arrive again at the original, but now slightly 
sharper, note as the keynote ; but during these changes of key 
the note has had three distinct values. (1) Its original value as 
the initial keynote; (2) at the eighth change of key, when it appears 
as the major third of the keynote with a value now increased 
by .112915 per cent; and (3) after three more changes of key, 
as the fifth, with a further increased value of 1} per cent; 
a total variation through the whole range of 1.364326 per cent. 

If the whole tuning depended only on the fifths and octaves 
we should get almost perfect tone values throughout, but the 
thirds introduce other factors as will be shown below. 

The figures given above I find to be constants, but with each 
change of key both intermediate notes assume different values 
from those previously recorded. 

So far, I have dealt only with the notes of the common chord, 
and reach the conclusion that each change of key: introduces 
new tone values. My figures, however, show that it is theoreticall: 
possible to tune a keyboard instrument so that in any thre: 
successive keys, e.g. C, G and D, the common chords are “ har 
monically ” or strictly in tune, but at the fourth change, to A, 
the fifth E, is slightly sharper than in the first common chord. 
Other intervals would, however, be affected. 

These results induced me to carry the investigation further, 
which I have done by assuming a re-arrangement of the scale 
so that there shall be twelve equal intervals. The constant factor 
between semitones is the twelfth root of 2, or 1.0594, which 
enables us to calculate the vibrations for each note of what 
I will call the “ equitonic ” scale. 

I have also made equal sub-divisions of each of the other 
intervals for which the appropriate constant factors are: 


Major third, C-E 1.0573 
Minor third, E-G__1.0626 | For convenience I refer to 
Fifth, C-G 1.0596 the intervals of the key of C 
Fourth, G—-C 1.0592 


The remaining interval E-C is interesting because its constant 
factor is 1.0605, which is extremely close to the next I quote. 
Developing D through G from C we get C 1000, D 1125 
(E 1250). The factor for equal sub-division of the interval C-D 
is 1.0606, extraordinarily close to 1.0605 quoted above, but this 
leads to an entirely new factor for equally sub-dividing the 
interval D to E, which is 1.0541. Thus for any key (say C) we 
get an almost constant factor of 1.0605—6 for equal intervals from 
E to D, while from D to E the factor is 1.0541, but the factor 
1.0605-6 produces a G over 7 per cent flat. 

In order to compare the effect of equal spacing of the intervals 
with the known values of the common chord, I have calculated 
the values of all semitones in each interval and find that com- 
pared with the harmonically produced figures for the common 
chord C E G Cc 
which are 1000 1250 1500 2000 
the “ equitonic ”’ scale gives 1000 1259.9 1498.3 2000 
and the equal spacing of C-G, G-C_ 1000 1260.7 1500 2000 

I am omitting figures for all intermediate semitones as they 
can, I think, best be shown diagrammatically. 

It may be noted that in the “ equitonic ” scale any chord in 
any key would sound identically the same as the same chord in 
any other key—except in pitch, because the intervals are rigidly 
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Kathleen Washbourne and Jessie Hinchliffe 
K884-5 


MACBETH—The Sleep Walking Scene (Verdi) 
DON CARLOS—Eboli’s Aria (Verdi) 


Gertrud Ringer 
Soprano of the State Opera, Berlin, with orch. acc. 


LY6114 


CONCERTO FOR THE LEFT HAND FOR PIANO. AND 
ORCHESTRA 
(Ravel) 


The Paris Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Conducted by Charles Miinch) 


Piano played with left hand only by Jacqueline Blancquard 
X204—X205 


DER FREISCHUTZ 
(Weber) 
(Abridged and arranged by Weigert and Maeder) 
(Soloists, Chorus and Orch. of the Berlin State Opera) 
* (Conducted by Herman Weigert) 
CA8132-5 


—Symphonic Poem No. 3 
(Liszt) 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Conductor: Paul Van Kempen) 


X218-9 


FIDELIO—Floristan’s Air 
(Beethoven) 
Franz Volker 


(Tenor of the State Opera, Vienna, with the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Alois Melichar) 


LY6113 


EINE KLEINE NACHTMUSIK (Mozart) 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Conducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler) 


On five sides of X2I1, X212, X213, Side B of X2II. 


ADAGIO IN E MAJOR, K26! (Mozart) 
George Kulenkampff (Violin) 


KREUTZER SONATA, Op. 47 
(Beethoven) 


G. Kulenkampff (Violin), W. Kempff (Piano) 
CA8207-8210 


WRITE F 


The GRAMOPHONE XV 
DECCA ‘PERMANENT MUSIC” RECORDS 
lcm AND VARIATIONS FOR TWO _ VIOLINS LES PRELUDES DIE WELT AUF DEM MONDE 
(Allan Rawsthorne) (The World on the Moon) (Haydn) 


The Charles Brill Orchestra 
(Conductor: Charles Brill) 


K877-8 


L'INTERNATIONALE bE 
PAR LES MONTS ET LES VALLEES 
Choir of The Red Army of the U.S.S.R. 


(Under the Direction of Prof. A. Alexandroff, 
artiste of the People of the U.S.S.R.) 
M483 
SONATA IN C MINOR 
(PATHETIQUE) Op. 13 
(Beethoven 
Wilhelm Kempff (Pianoforte) 
X202-X203 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO IN A, K414 
(Mozart) 
K772-4 
CONCERTO FOR PIANO IN E FLAT, K449 
(Mozart) 
Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
K784-6 


PRICES : “«X’’ SERIES, 12" 6/-; “*CA’’ SERIES, 12" 6/-; “LY ’’ SERIES, 12" 4/-; ««K’’ SERIES, 12" 4/-; ««M’°’ SERIES, 10" 3/- 


DECCA RECORD 


OR 40-PAGE CATALOGUE 


from DECCA, |-3 BRIXTON RD., S.W.9 
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satisfactory.”’ 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
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PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


“We have used this new needle and found it completely 
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The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 











Some of the unfamiliar 
great composers repre- 
sented in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Recorded Music 





research have gone into this incomparable 


| FIVE years of continuous preparation and 
588-page volume... 





J AICHINGER, Gregor 
ANERIO, Felice 
ARCADELT, Jacob 
L, John 
BYRD, William 
GOLBREN PYRAMIA CHAMBONNIERES, Jacques 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE 
40 MINUTE a 
FRESCOBALDI, Girolamo 
RIELI, Gio 
NEEBLES BBUALDOC Bor Cul 
GOMBERT, Nicolas 
THE NEW RADIOGRAM GOUDIME Claude 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED IARC. Hoisvch 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY JosguIN DES PRES 
MINUTES. LEONINUS. Magister Leo 


SCHEIN, 
SCHUET 
ni K, 
VICTORIA Toner Luis de 
VIVALD], Antonio 





to-day’s complete answer toa lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are I! entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18% to 
Mozart, 10} to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 

Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to... 
THE GRAMOPHONE, "tendon, wt. 

London, W.!. 

Telephone : GERRARD 2136-7. 


Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for The 
Gr ph Shop's Encyel: dia of Recorded Music 


? 
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COVENT GARDEN 


“DER ROSENKAVALIER ” 
Comedy for Music by Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
Music by 
RICHARD STRAUSS 
SELECTED PASSAGES 
Die Feldmarschallin Fiirstin Werden- 


berg .  LotTe LEHMANN 
Der Baron Ochs auf Lerchenau RIcHARD MAyYR 
Octavian . Maria OLSZEWSKA 
Herr Von Faninal . Victor MapIN 
Sophie . ELISABETH SCHUMANN 
Marianne Leitmetzerin . ANNE MICHALSKY 
Valzacchi HERMANN GALLOS 
Annina . . BELLA PAALEN 


Karu ETTL 
“WILLIAM WERGNICK 


Chorus of the Vienna State Opera 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by ROBERT HEGER 


Price £3 . 18 . 0* 


A Police Commissary 
An Inn-Keeper 





“LA BOHEME” 


An Opera in Three Acts 


Music by 
PUCCINI 
Mimi Licia ALBANESE 
Musetta TATIANA MENOTTI 
Rodolfo BENIAMINO GIGLI 
Marcello . AFRO POLI 
Colline . Durtio BARONTI 
Schaunaud ARISTIDE BARACCHI 
= ee . CaRLo ScATTOLA 
Parpignol NELLO PALAI 
Orchestra ind Chee of La Scala, Milan 
Conductor: UMBERTO BERRETTONI 


Price £3 . 18 . 0* 


We stock every individual recording by : 
ERNA BERGER 
LOTTE LEHMANN 
TIANA LEMNITZ 
LINA PAGLIUGHI 
ROSE PAULY 
KERSTIN THORBORG 
WILHELM FURTWANGLER 


| 
| 





1938 
Some Outstanding Recordings from This Season’s Meperters 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
CHARLES KULLMANN 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
JULIUS PATZAK 
TORSTEN RALF 
HELGE ROSWAENGE 


“DIE ZAUBERFLOTE ” 


An Opera in Two Acts 


Text by Emanuel Schikaneder. 
W. A. MOZART 


Music by 


Sarastro WILHELM STRIENZ 
Tamino HELGE ROSWAENGE 
Speaker WALTER GROSSMANN 


ERNST FABBRY 
ERNA BERGER 


Second Priest ; 


Queen of the Night . 


Pamina Triana LEMNITZz 
First Lady . HiLpE SCHEPPAN 
Second Lady ELFRIDE MARHERR 
Third Lady Rut BERGLUND 
Papageno . GerRHARD HUscuH 
Papagena . IRMA BEILKE 
Monostatos HEINRICH TESSMER 
First Boy IRMA BEILKE 
Second Boy . CARLA SPLETTER 
Third Boy Rut BERGLUND 


First Armed Man 
Second Armed Man WALTER GROSSMANN 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
and 
Favres Soloisten Vereinigung 


Conductor: Sir THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
Price £5.11. 0* 


HEINRICH 'TESSMER 


“DIE WALKURE” 


Music by 
WAGNER 
ACT I 
Siegmund ‘ ; . LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
Sieglinde LotTE LEHMANN 
Hunding EMANUEL LIST 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conductor: BRUNO WALTER 


Price £2 . 8 . 0* 


RICHARD TAUBER 
RUDOLF BOCKELMANN 
GERHARD HUSCH 
HERBERT FANSSEN 
LUDWIG WEBER 
ERICH KLEIBER 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, BART 


* These and other Album and Society Sets can be supplied on deferred payments. See page 8 
Write stating your requirements and suitable terms will be arranged 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 121 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, 


W.C.2 
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ual, and the octaves all correctly in tune. It is the presence 
at variations from these equal intervals, which I think I have 
proved, that give rise to the differing effects of the different 
keys, and the figures I have quoted show a variation of nearly 
8 per cent.at E, and a smaller variation at G. This “ equitonic ” 
scale would probably prove to be very dull, and uniformly dull, 
as the whole groupings of harmonics would be re-arranged. 
The present tuning methods preserve harmonics in varying 
degrees, some intervals being more in tune than others, and some 
keys having more notes in tune, resulting in varying combina- 
tions of harmonics, and consequently producing more or less 
brilliant effects. 

If we assume equality of semitone intervals, it is clear that we 
can only do so within strictly limited intervals so long as the 
common chord so largely dominates musical productions, and 
consequently we must use the successive intervals of the common 
chord as our limit. It is convenient to set out here the constant 
factors for the respective intervals and draw lines representing 
in length (though not drawn to scale) the different intervals of 
semitones. 
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1.0573 1.0592 1.0626 
C Ct 
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D Dt 
D¢ E 
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F Ft 
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G Gt 
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This diagram shows that the interval C# to F is longer than 
Cto E, F to G¥ shorter than E to G, and G# to C# shorter than 
G to C, and so on throughout the scales. 

It may be of interest to mention that some little time ago 
I heard on several occasions a well-known violinist who in- 
variably tuned E and D perfectly with A, but his G was always 
out of tune with D, very slightly sharp, I think. I always found 
his tuning irritating, but not his subsequent performances. 
Since making my calculations for the purpose of this letter I have 
wondered if he tuned the G string so that its harmonics were 
in tune with those of A and E, as I find that B in the key of E is 
exactly 14 per cent sharp of B in the key of G developing 
E from G through fifths by three changes of key. 

My investigations, coupled with past observations, suggest 
that tuners rely on the common chord and proceed from key to 
key by fifths, beginning probably with C, and as soon as dis- 
sonances occur, as they do with the fourth change of key, correct 








to the octaves, and then work common chords with octaves so 
reaching the compromise that makes the chords of some keys 
more brilliant than those of other keys, merely because more 
notes of some keys are more “ harmonically ” in tune than in 
other keys. 
Coulsdon, Surrey. 


Mahler 


W. J. Y. 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


I enthusiastically endorse your correspondent’s remarks 


regarding Mahler’s Second Symphony, in the April issue of 


Tue Gramopnone. I bought this work with considerable 
trepidation, but find, that after repeated hearings, my interest is 
constantly growing. ‘The recording, with the correct fibre, is 
magnificent, and has that impromptu atmosphere that only 


The GRAMOPHONE 








a public performance can give. The last side only is a little 
difficult to negotiate with fibre but it can be mastered. 

Mahler certainly aims high, and if at times there is a feeling 
of frustration, as if, in the search for the right expression he was 
baffled, the inspiration soars to much greater heights than the 
music of those with a lesser ideal. The instrumental resource 
and colour are superb. 

Undoubtedly every music-lover owes a debt of gratitude to 
H.M.V. for making this great and lofty work available, and I feel 
also that the future of orchestral recording lies in the direction of 
the public performance rather than that of the studio. 

Luton, Beds. H. T. Mann. 


Plea for Unrecorded Works 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I would like to endorse E. J. Astridge’s letter which appeared 
in the April GRAMOPHONE, on the subject of unrecorded works. 

By all means, let’s have an orchestral version of the overture 
Mirella. Further, I am surprised to find, on looking through 
all catalogues that that masterpiece by Littolff, the tragic over- 
ture, Maxamillien Robespierre, has not been recorded. 

I have in my collection a disc by the London Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V.) of two pieces from the suite “Le Roi 
le’amuse,”’ by Delibes, namely Pavane and Passepied. Why weren’t 
the other five movements recorded ? 

Then in lighter vein, which record companies should not over- 
look, there is the beautiful Nocturne from “‘ Carmen.” The 
Garden of Count Antoine from ‘‘ The Garden of Allah,”’ by Sir 
Landon Ronald. Coleridge-Taylor’s suite ‘* Three-Fours.”’ 
Serenata Amorosa by Leslie Bridgewater, and A Wayside Melody 
by Frank Tapp. Orchestral versions of all these would, I’m 
sure, be welcome by hundreds of keen gramophiles. 

Luton, Beds. REGINALD WEstT. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


With reference to Mr. E. J. Astridge’s letter in the April 
GRAMOPHONE, I think one or two of the works he suggests for 
recording are hardly necessary. Brahms’ Academic Festival Over- 
ture has two good recordings, by Mengelberg and the Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra (Columbia LX58—9) and Bruno Walter and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. DB3394), while the 
Tchaikovsky Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3, is recorded 
by the London Symphony Orchestra under Sir Landon Ronald 
on H.M.V. D1798-1800, which is certainly good enough not 
to warrant a re-recording for some time. 

New recordings which I consider are much more urgently 
wanted are : 

Wagner : Flying Dutchman Overture, of which there are a 
number of unsatisfactory versions. 

Borodin : Prince Igor Overture, represented only by one very 
old recording. 

Rimsky-Korsakov :  Antar 
French version of which was 
withdrawn. 

(Sir Thomas Beecham gives fine readings of all the above.) 

Holst : The Planets of which, of course, a modern complete 
recording is badly needed. 

Liszt : Piano Concerto No. 2 in A, of which only one very 
old recording exists. 

Saint-Saéns : Africa, for Piano and Orchestra. 

Delius : Piano Concerto in C minor. 

Mendelssohn : Piano Concerto in G Minor. 

Mozart : Titus Overture. 


Symphonic Suite, the H.M.V. 
‘cut’ and in any case is now 


The four latter works would, I think be first recordings in the 
English catalogues. 

There are, of course, many other suggestions which various 
readers have mentioned from time to time in your columns, 
but I have never noticed any of the above included. Let us 
hope that the recording companies will seriously turn their 
attention to these first recordings and re-recordings which 








are so obviously needed. There can, I hope, be very few who 
welcome such useless re-recordings as the H.M.V. Karelia Suite 
or the Columbia Finlandia or the Decca Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 
to mention just three recent examples. 

I should be interested to know to which version of the Dvorak 
*Cello Concerto Mr. P. Wilson refers in his article, ‘‘ Records 
and Pick-ups,” when he mentions that these records are the 
finest recording he has heard, as there are, of course, two versions, 
the Telefunken, with Cassado and the Berlin Philharmonic, 
and the recent H.M.V. with Casals and the Czech Philharmonic, 
both of which are of an extremely high standard technically. 
Pinner, Middx. K. S. Horman. 


Victoria Hopper 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

May I urge that more records should be made by Miss Victoria 
Hopper ? 

She has a delicate but pure soprano voice with a wide range. 
She has broadcast several times with success. 

I suggest she has the ideal voice for the charming soprano 
arias from the “‘ Beggar’s Opera,”’ which has only been recorded 
once, I believe. Her voice is also suitable for the lighter arias 
from more famous operas and such songs as Solveig’s Song and 
Songs My Mother Taught Me. 

Art is scarce in these days and should not be neglected. 

Hants. R. D. C. Batrour. 


Organ Records 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

It was disappointing to learn from Mr. de Brisay’s letter in 
your March issue, that the response to his brave attempt to 
make available for the gramophone some hitherto unrecorded 
organ music, has been so poor. 

It may be that many of your readers who are organ-lovers 
are hesitating to purchase because they cannot hear the records 
before buying. If so, they should not delay any longer. Judged 
from all standpoints, the records are very fine indeed. The music 
recorded is well-chosen ; no one should miss the Sixth Record 
with its four magnificent Chorale Preludes by Bach, but this 
is not meant to imply that the other records are in any way 
inferior. The playing of Mr. Downes is splendid throughout 
and his musicianly interpretations a source of lasting pleasure. 
On the technical side, one is struck by the clarity—not always 
a characteristic of organ recordings ; whilst the excellent surfaces 
of the records themselves give no trouble whatever with fibre 
needles, even though at times the volume is quite impressive. 

I trust, therefore, that the Second Series of records will soon 
be sold out, in order that the issue of the third series may be 
assured. 

In conclusion, may I say that I have no connection’ with 
Mr. de Brisay other than that of a most satisfied purchaser of 
his records. 


Co. Durham. J. Ormston. 


Records and the B.B.C. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

As a very keen newcomer to your paper and its subject, 
I have been very interested in your editorial and correspondents’ 
views on this subject ; but surely they are indeed so deep in 
the wood of their subject that they cannot see the trees. 

I believe the announcements of the make and number of 
records was dropped about the time the B.B.C.’s Charter came up 
for renewal, and it seemed fairly obvious to me that this was 
merely a more rigorous application of their fundamental policy of 
“No Advertising.” 

How Mr. Johnson manages to create a Sherlock Holmes 
calibre mystery of tracing the records played is an even greater 
mystery to me, for I have never taken more than a couple of 
minutes to do so myself. Catalogues can be had for the asking 
—sometimes not even that! Admittedly, I should appreciate 
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the announcer saving me even this trouble, but one must remembe 
that for every gramophile (marvellous word !) who is interested 
there are dozens of listeners to whom the constant repetition 9 
such information would be a source of considerable irritation, 
Also, I understand that “ produced” record sessions are inj 
store ; to preserve their atmosphere catalogue details would 
have to be given en bloc at the close—by which time they would 
have lost much of their significance. 

Furthermore, however one looks at it, such details do constitute 
a very definite form of advertising, and to some listeners might even 
convey the impression of actual recommendation by the mighty 
B.B.C. 

Whether advertising should be allowed or not does not enter 
the question ; so if an exception of the present rule were mad 
for records, why not publishing details of dance tunes (interesting 
a different, but no doubt numerically superior, section of listeners), 
or, in fact, anything else? Which makes the question of excep. 
tions synonymous with advertising ! 

Also, I if may dare to argue with the Editor, the logic of his 
final remarks does not seem to be as strong as his feelings; 
*«. . . and I do feel strongly that the B.B.C. should encourage 
listeners not to be lazy and take too much for granted ”’ hardly 
seems a valuable contribution to his advocacy that the B.B.C, 
should announce these details, with the sole object of saving full. 
the said listener the trouble of discovering them for himself! S) 




















That, however, is beside the point. two 
Mold, Flints. Goran Bixuinc. § Dr. 
self 

les, 

Recording Wanted - 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE suni 

In your March issue you reviewed a new record of Karl Erb’s § this 


containing two songs of Robert Schumann’s, Mondnacht and 
Der Nussbaum. Of Mondnacht there are on hand, according to the# C 
Encyclopedia of Recorded Music, 7 records, of Der Nussbaum there 
are 13. It is, therefore, impossible to contend that it 
was urgently necessary to record these two songs, the more the 
as the older records are partially of the most eminent singers 
that ever were. On the other hand, such eminent songs 
as Schubert’s Gesaenge des Harfners, Lieder der Mignon, Prometheus, 
Ganymed are recorded, too, some of the most eminent songs of Bn 
Hugo Wolf’s outside the Hugo Wolf Society. It is very well to 
be appreciated that Karl Erb has been caused to have recorded § rec 
some of his fine performances, but could the recording company § hai 
not suggest to him to sing some of the above-mentioned songs? § Ve: 
He would not have refused, to be sure, and the frequent appear- § [ h 


ance of them on concerto-programmes proves their popularity. : 
Why record time and again the same things ? alb 
And may I once more draw the attention of the musical world § Gh 
to the fact that of such an outstanding musical work as the ‘ 
motettes of J. S. Bach, of absolutely singular quality, only two 
small parts have been recorded at all ? Inf 
Johannesburg. A. Hamm. 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE ~ 
I write in support of the plea made by Mr. Donald in the ie 


March issue of THe GRAMOPHONE for a recording of Sir Donald 
Tovey’s Cello Concerto. If it is not possible to record it in M 
full, perhaps it might be found possible to do the beautiful : 
second movement. 

Further, I do think it is time that we had some recordings of 
Sir Donald both as pianist and conductor. During a holiday in fo. 
Edinburgh in March I heard two very fine concerts by the . 
Reid Orchestra under Sir Donald Tovey. In my opinion, Sir 
Donald is excelled by no one in this country in his interpretations 5 
of Beethoven and Brahms. 

Before it is too late I hope that some permanence may be § P 
given to these interpretations. I am sure that Sir Donald’s 
many admirers will support this request. 

Orkney. GitBert W. Moore. 
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abe Verdi’s ** Macbeth ”” 






Sted To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 
n off I was greatly interested in the article by Mr. J. V. L. Godefroy 
ion, fon Verdi’s opera, “ Macbeth,” in the April issue of your always 






interesting paper. It was very pleasing to notice that the author 
seemed to share with all the other more or less renowned Verdi 
connoisseurs a deep and candid admiration for what unques- 
tionably is a veritable though, alas, very slightly known master- 
tute§ piece. It is also good, that at long last a plea for a Verdi Society 
"ven Bhas been made. 
shty# One of your correspondents recently expressed an ardent 
desire to get complete versions of “‘ Maria di Rohan,” or ** Marino 
nter § Falicro,” and other lesser known works by Donizetti, and I would 
ade # be the last to deny that this would be an extremely interesting 
ting fand, I think, diverting deviation from the beaten track, but 
rs), § [cannot help thinking that a couple of almost criminally neglected 
ep- § works from the pen of the “Shakespeare of the opera,”’ such as in 
the first instance, “‘ Simone Boccanegra”’ and, furthermore, 
his§ “Don Carlo” (an opera not very much inferior to ‘ Aida ”’), 
gs:§ “La Forza del Destino,’”’ and “ Un Ballo in Maschera,”’ not to 
age 
dly 


> in 
ould 
Duld 












mention ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘“* Ernani,’’ “ Nabucco” and ‘“ Luisa 
Miller,” four pre-Rigolettonian operas of great distinction, would 
be decidedly more worthy of the honour of being recorded in 
full 


If! Speaking of “‘ Macbeth,” I think I ought to mention that the 
two greatest Verdi biographers, that is, Mr. Francis Toye and 
Dr. Herbert Gerigk both think very much of this opera and I my- 
self once had the pleasure of hearing the whole work over the wire- 
less, and thought it a very good specimen of early Verdi,not somuch 
inferior to “‘ Trovatore ”’ or even “ Rigoletto.” I cannot, however, 
agree with Mr. Godefroy’s criticism of the tenor aria, so excellently 
sung by the incomparable Caruso, on.H.M.V. DB118. I consider 
b’s § this little song not only most typical of Verdi, but rather adequately 
nd §f expressing the mournful mood of Macduff. 
the §=Of course, “Il Barbiere,” ‘“ Norma,” “ Lucia” and other 
ere representative works of the old “ singing-opera ”’-school are 
it @ wholly delightful when properly sung, but especially considering 
ore # the deplorable decline of the art of singing, I feel that the only 
ets § really great music dramas are those of Verdi, Mozart, Gluck and 
1g8 § Wagner, and personally I most. certainly hail the Italian as the 
us, _ of them all. It is very odd to say the least of it, that such 
specimens of Verdi’s art as “‘ Un Ballo” and “ Forza del 
to§ Destino,” both very popular too, are not yet to be found on 
ed § records. I am the happy owner of 232 Verdi records and I would 
ny § hail complete versions of some eight or ten hitherto unrecorded 
$?§ Verdi operas with screams of joy and so would many others 
u- # I hope. 
ly. We had to wait some time for the Mozart Glyndebourne 
albums. How long are we to wait for more Verdi and for any 
Id § Gluck at all ? 


he Stockholm, Sweden. K. G. SrrR6MBECK. 


Information Required 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

May I make use of your columns to appeal for information 
from readers ? I hope that the little information I can give will 
»¢ | be of interest to some who read this letter. I have two of Schubert’s 
id § Songs, Ave Maria and Amour et Mystére (the popular waltz-theme 
song from “ Lilac Time’”’), published by Lahou, Rue-de-la- 
:| | Madeleine No. 50, Brussels, and the pencil date on them is 
1837—nine years after his death (1828). When actually were 
of | these songs published, and have they any value? The French 
words of Ave Maria are no translation, they are a mother’s prayer 





. for her child, not a girl’s for her father. 

I have also a bound volume of ’40 Melodies de F. Schubert, 

3 § Published by Ed. Lauweryns, Rue-de-Brabant 174, Brussels. 
On this, also, there is no date, but the style of printing is on a 

¢ | Par with the songs dated 1837. Can anyone tell me when they 


were published and if they have any value ? 
Here again the words receive scant justice. Ave Maria is a 
prayer for the safe return of a son in a fisher’s boat. Erl King 
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appears as “‘ Sur une Tombe”’ —a child bewailing its dead mother 
with its father and the King (no mere wraith) consoling it. 
Uber allen Gipfeln (Wanderers Nachtlied) has three verses entitled 
La Tempéte. Die Forelle is transcribed to Rose Amour et Jeunesse. 
Am Meer, fortunately, remains as Au bord de la Mer and La jeune 
Religieuse is recognised as an old friend. The popular Serenade 
is here Euphrosine ; Doppelganger is Priére du Soir ; and love-sick 
Du Bist die Ruh is Hymne. 

If anyone can answer the questions I’ve asked I would welcome 
a personal letter, also one from anyone who can volunteer any 
information about these songs. 

Hoping my letter will be of interest to a few people at least. 

South Africa. Joun WALDRON. 


The Opera Season 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

I would like to confirm the statement made by Mr. L. A. Luff, 
in your April issue, that Rosa Raisa and Miguel Fleta created 
the parts of Turandot and Calaf at the first performance of 
“Turandot ” in Milan. 

The actual date was April 25th, 1926, Toscanini conducted, 
Maria Zamboni sang Lit and Giacomo Rimini, Mme. Raisa’s 
husband, was the Ping. 

Some further details of the singers who appeared in the first 
performances of this opera may be of interest. 

Four days after the Milan performance, the opera was sung 
in Rome with Bianca Scacciati, Rosina Torri (Lit) and Francesco 
Merli. Vitale conducted. 

The late Claudia Muzio created the title-part on June 26th 
at the Colon, Buenos Aires, with Rosetta Pampanini and Lauri 
Volpi. Marinuzzi conducted. 

Fritz Busch directed the first Dresden performance, with 
Anne Roselle and Richard Tauber. 

On October 16th Lotte Lehmann and Leo Slezak appeared 
in the first Vienna performance. 

Bruno Walter directed the Berlin premiére with Mafalda 
Salvatini, Lotte Schéne (Lit) and Carl Martin-Oehmann 
(Calaf). 

The first New York production was at the Metropolitan 
Opera on November, 1926, with Maria Jeritza, Marta Attwood 
(Lit), Lauri Volpi and Giuseppe de Luca (Ping). 

The following year came the first production at Covent Garden 
on June 7th, with Bianca Scacciati, Lotte Schéne, Merli and 
Ernesto Badini (Ping). Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 

London, N.W.8. NEVILLE WALLIs. 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE 

I have been following the correspondence about the opera 
season with great interest, especially as the arguments for and 
against have been presented so well. However, Miss Naomi 
Jacob’s letter, praising Cigna at the expense of Eva Turner, and 
containing a mis-statement, made my blood boil. Miss Jacob 
states that she heard Eva Turner singing in the third act of 
“Turandot ” from the studio ; this is incorrect. What she did 
hear was Miss Turner singing Jn questa reggia plus a certain 
amount of the passage immediately following. Her comment 
on the performance is, moreover, quite unjustified. If Miss 
Jacob will look at the score of “ Turandot, ” she will find that 
the composer desires a high level of dynamics in this aria, and 
the utmost power at the end of it. I have never heard Cigna 
pour forth a stream of tone like Turner, not even at the wonderful 
performance at Verona, which I heard on the wireless. No one 
denies that Cigna’s acting powers, personality and presence are 
superb, but her voice, golden though it may be, is wrongly 
produced. One can overlook this at an actual performance, but 
on the gramophone and the wireless one is only too conscious 
of the following faults, viz. : unsteady tone in legato passages 
(this becomes painfully obvious in duets in thirds with another 
female voice—the effect can only be described as oscillating), 
slurred and irregular coloratura work, and worst of all, a large 
baritone voice below F. The voice of a great artist is even in 
quality from top to bottom, and without breaks. Until Cigna 
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is not the complete artist her admirers would have her to be. 
Have I any supporters in saying that Joan Cross sings very 
like Mme. Marchesi? I heard the latter’s record of Vissi d’arte, 
in the series of wireless talks on the “ Golden Age,” and was 
struck by the similarity between it and Miss Cross’ new record 
of the same aria. To me, at least, this is an indication that the 
“ Golden Age ”’ is not past. Here is a list of some singers who, 
I think, would qualify for the title of “‘ Singers of the Modern 
Golden Age”: Joan Cross, Eva Turner, Kirsten Flagstad, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Gianna Arangi-Lombardi, Liana Grani, 
Toti dal Monte ; Ebe Stignani, Karin Branzell, Rose Bampton, 
Maria Olszewska, Kirstin Thorborg; Schipa, Malipiero, 
Patzak, Bjérling, Martinelli ; Basiola, Stabile, Borgioli, Noble, 
Baccalone, Vaghi. Can any reader think of more ? 
Nottingham. J. Loupon Merry. 


Carron and Cigna 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

In answer to Ella C. Barnett’s enquiry concerning the activities 
of Arthur Carron in America, here is a brief résumé of his activities. 

During the opera season at the Metropolitan that came to an 
end on March 19th, Carron made four appearances. On January 
8th he sung Rhadames in “‘ Aida,” in the company of Gina Cigna, 
Gertrude Wettergren as “ Amneris” and Carlo Tagliabue as 
** Amonasro.”” On January 22nd, he sung Canio in “‘ Pagliacci ” 
with Hilda Burke as “‘ Nedda ” and Richard Bonelli as “‘ Tonio.” 

On February 5th he sung Otello with Irene Jessner as “ Des- 
demona ” and Tibbett as “ Iago.” Here is one of the criticisms 
he received: ‘ While maturity of conception and subtlety of 
detail were missing from Mr. Carron’s portrayal of the maddened 
moor, the broad lines of the character were firmly drawn, and 
an impassioned quality of voice and demeanour. carried con- 
viction.” 

On February 17th, he sung the role of “Nolan” in an 
American opera by Walter Damrosch called “‘ The Man without 
a Country.” He created this role last spring at the Metropolitan 
and sung it in Chicago last autumn. 

When the Metropolitan went on tour last year after its regular 
season, Carron sung Rhadames, Canio and Manrico (in ““Trovatore”’). 

I see that my remarks concerning the relative merits of Gina 
Cigna and Eva Turner have drawn forth some interesting letters. 
I confess that since I wrote, I’ve heard Cigna again—(only over 
the air, however)—but she seemed vastly improved, and it did 
not seem to be the same voice I endured at Covent Garden last 
year in “ Aida.” She sang recently in a gala performance at 
the Rome Opera, and her singing of the last act of “La 
Forza del Destino” in company of Gigli, Vaghi and Armando 
Borgioli, was first-rate: the Pace, Pace mio Dio aria being superbly 
sung: -her Turandot too, seemed better. 

Yet I really cannot persuade myself that she is as great as 
Giannini or Rethberg: Her activities in America might be of 
some interest to readers. Last October she sang at San Francisco. 
She opened the season in “ Aida ” in the company of Martinelli, 
Castagna and Bonelli. She sang Amelia in “‘ Un Ballo ” with the 
same artists. Then “ Violetta ” in “ Traviata,” a role which in 
my wildest moments I could never imagine her in. And lastly, 
in “ Norma,” with Martinelli, Castagna and Pinza. 

Her Chicago dcbut was made a few weeks later as “‘ Norma ” 
with the same artists as above, and she sang in ‘‘ La Gioconda ”’ 
with Galliano Masini, who incidentally caused a furore and 
had been engaged for the Metropolitan next season. 

The Chicago critics seemed just as disappointed in her as their 
London colleagues. Of her “ Norma” they wrote: “It was 
apparent that she visualised the title role as majestic and womanly 
—the proper approach, but a number of factors prevented the 
intention from coinciding with the achievement.” 

It is interesting to note that the Chicago opera has not so far 
re-engaged her for the coming season in the autumn of this year, 
but has instead announced the engagements of Eva Turner and 
Dusolina Giannini ! 


revises her method of production, one can only regret that she 









In her second season at the Metropolitan, she has sung “ Aida,” 
“Norma,” “Donna Elvira,” and “Santuzza.”’ Of her “Donna 
Anna,” one critic writes: ‘‘ Miss Cigna looked the part, but 
the music ruthlessly exposed the weak spots of her compass, and 
some of the florid passages were well nigh toneless.”’ 

I cannot lay my hands on the criticism of her first “‘ Norma” 
at the Metropolitan last season, but I recollect that she had no§ (“¢ 
compliments paid her, and that memories of Rosa Ponselle§ “FP 
could not be erased. Ann 

Naomi Jacob tells us in her letter that if Cigna comes to Covent 
Garden this season we’ll have an opportunity of ‘hearing her as jut 
“Tosca.” We had that opportunity in 1936 and 1937 and | Band 
took both of them ! Last year she was certainly not comparable § Gra 
with Caniglia in the same role. While although she was better § at t! 
the previous year, and I admit admirable in parts, she is hardly 7 


a great “‘ Tosca.” the 
I never saw Jeritza in the part of “‘ Tosca ” at Covent Garden > 


in 1925, but people tell me that she set a standard that has not All 
been surpassed at Covent Garden since. Iva Pacetti in 1990 Tec 
and 1931 and Rosa Raisa in 1933 both gave admirable inter. § Mes 
pretations of the part dramatically and vocally. (P.C 

If Cigna reappears I will be prepared to give her another§ Ir 
chance. For either she must have been off form every time I’ve J of t! 
seen her, or my standards and those of the critics must be so § ™" 
high that they never will be satisfied in this world ! beer 


London, S.E.27. Harorp D. Rosentuat, a 

s Swe 

Aino Ackté its p 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE tion 


In view of the issue in the Parlophone Historical Series of § ell | 
Aino Ackté’s “ Faust-Lohengrin” record, and of this talented § Tt 
lady’s well-known renown, it is of interest to record that she is 
now head of the National Opera House in Finland. Incidentally, 
Mr. H. F. V. Little may like to know that she is of Finnish 
nationality and has now added her married name of Jalander 
to her own. 

Ella C. Barnett asks for information about Arthur Cox.. The 
best I can do is to pass on the knowledge that about a year ago 























he sang at the “ Metropolitan” the principal tenor role at the f A 
inaugural and subsequent performances of the new American taile 
Opera “The Man Without a Country,” composed by the a 
75-year-old Walter Damrosch. I give this rather incomplete J g,, 
information because I remember another question regarding this § com 


singer many months ago, which remained unanswered and 
would not care for the same fate to overtake a reader, who, 
I understand if I read her letter properly, has been unfortunately 
unaware until the April issue of the wonderful source of informa- 
tion which THE GRAMOPHONE is on matters musical. 

For a similar reason I wish to answer Mr. William C. Lyon’ 
enquiry about the tenor Minghetti ; the query about Filipe 
Romito having already been suitably answered by Mr. Rosenthal, 
Minghetti, who is singing in Italy, no longer enjoys, nor does 
merit, the popularity of some years ago, judging from the tir 
and uninspired effort he put up recently over the wireless, when! 
substituting the run-down Guiseppe Lugo (who suffered @ 
complete breakdown during the performance of “ Les Pécheury 
de Perles”’ at the Scala, and was ordered a complete rest), at 
the newly-built Teatro Vittorio Emanuele, Turin, in ‘“ La 
Bohéme,”’ with Rosetta Pampanini as Mimi. I think I can safely 
advise Mr. Lyon, without fear of being contradicted, not to 
regret the fact that both Minghetti and Romito are no longef 
recording ; the first because of the reason stated above, and the 
second because, though a fine character actor, his voice of bass- 
baritone timbre is not now of the kind suitable for the recording 
of the usual hackneyed baritone arias, for which there are sof E 
many other much finer baritone voices available. the: 

Bernardo De Muro has been the subject of so much topic § Mr 
by your correspondents in the past, that I do not think it would 
be fair for me to close my letter without mentioning that he is 
to make a come-back this summer at Rome in Mascagni’s 
“ Tsabeau,” conducted by the composer himself. 

Italy. ° T. pe BEnepuccl. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Hersam sapemnten have been received from many of those 
present on the success of the Second Annual Meeting and First 
Annual Dinner. Amongst the minor hitches was the misfortune that 
the ‘‘ recital of rare recordings on a first-class reproducer ’”’ did not 
reach expectations. Arrangements were completed on March ist, 
but these had to be scrapped a few hours before the meeting began 
and a substitute instrument and records hastily procured. THE 
GRAMOPHONE and H.M.V. are heartily thanked for coming to our aid 
at the last moment. 

The meeting was carried through more speedily this year, and 
the only speaker in danger of being ‘‘ gonged ’’ was Mr. C. L. Pollard, 
whose peroration on the policy of THE GRAMOPHONE was so appealing 
that the Chairman was carried away and forgot the progress of time! 
All the officers we re-elected ; the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Technical Section were incorporated with the Committee ; and 
Messrs. M. Freeland (Acton Society) and S. W. Broadhurst 
(P.O. Research Station Society) were elected to the Committee. 

In his Report, the Chairman was highly optimistic of the future 
of the society movement. He pointed out that for the first year for 
many years no society had disbanded, while nine new societies had 
been formed. The work of the Federation was spreading all over 
the world, for assistance had been given to groups in India, Argentina, 
Singapore, South Africa and Sweden. Indeed, a new society at Lund, 
Sweden, had insisted on joining the Federation, thereby endangering 
its present title, which will need changing to the International Federa- 
tion! In his thanks to the Officers and Committee, the Chairman almost 
fell foul of the meeting : ‘“‘ I owe much,” he said, “ to our excellent 
Treasure,’’—to which it is rumoured that a voice called, ‘‘ Pay up, 
or resign |” 

The Secrctary emphasised how the work of the Federation becomes 
heavier and heavier.. Apart from routine work, there are many en- 
quiries, and more societies are receiving personal visits from the 
Secretary and Chairman every year. The Treasurer reported a healthy 
financial position (despite the Chairman’s debt!). The Technical 
Section is hoping that more societies will avail themselves of its services 
in the coming year. 

A resolution that reports in THE GRAMOPHONE should not be cur- 
tailed, aroused an interesting discussion. That reports should be 
“snappy rather than scrappy ”’ was the general feeling, although a few 
members still felt that we should have ten pages each month in THE 
GramopHonE if we needed them! An effort is to be made in the 
coming season to encourage less formal and stereotyped reports— 
reports with touches of interest and humour. 


Federation’s First Annual Dinner 


Eighty representatives attended the meeting, and over forty of 
these remained to the First Annual Dinner. Among the guests were : 
Mr. C. L. Pollard (THE GramMopuHone), Mr. J. K. R. Whittle (H.M.V.), 
Mr. R. R. Hopkins (formerly of H.M.V.), and Mr. Walter Yeomans 
(Decca). The longest, wittiest, and yet most inspired speech of the 
evening certainly came from Mr. Yeomans, who was in excellent 
form. After recalling some of his amusing gramophone society 
experiences: in the distant past, he. worked .up to a brilliant. climax 
in his belief that the society movement contributes largely to. the 


cultural development of the nation. He was convinced that the work 
of the Federation will go from strength to strength, and that the time 
will come when every town will possess its own society of gramophone 
enthusiasts. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Dr. C. J. Thomas, inspired by a “‘ bucolic” discussion, presented 
a well-designed Pastoral Programme as follows: Morning ; Down 
Vauxhall Way (we are awakened) ; In a Country Lane ; Spring ; Lotus 
Flowers and Snowdrops ; Jardins sous la pluie (we take shelter and refresh 
ourselves) ; Hark! Hark! the Lark—Lark in the Clear Air—The Lark 
Ascending ; the ‘‘ Bird’? Quartet ; Shepherd on the Rock, ‘‘ Hansel and 
Gretel,” second tableau (we retire!). Space does not permit the 
description of the Prelude and Epilogue to this bucolism. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


Overtures to “ Figaro”’ and ‘‘ The Magic Flute,”’ the ‘ Night” 
Music, and Symphony 95 (Haydn) were presented by Mr. C. T. 
Marshall. Schubert was represented by Trio in B flat, Wild Rose and 
Spring Song (H.M.V. DB1844), while to conclude we had Beethoven’s 
Eighth (Columbia LX563—5). 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warcs 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


A successful ‘‘ Favourite Record ’’ competition was won by Mrs. Ross 
with two of the ‘ Enigma” Variations (No. 8, ‘‘ W.N.”, and No. 9, 
‘* Nimrod ”’) on H.M.V. DB2801. Mr. A. J. Musgrave was the runner- 
up with Berlioz’s Funeral March, from the last scene of ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
(Columbia LX421). 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


It is some years since we had a “‘ Favourite Records ”’ evening. On 
this occasion the Chairman and Press Secretary were in charge, 
Mr. Purr reading notes without mentioning names, for Mr. Brewitt 
offered a prize for the correct pairing of records with the name of each 
contributor. These were problems for a psychologist! The balance 
was fairly between orchestral selections and choral works. There 
was, surprisingly, only one pianoforte record. Many of the items 
appeared as favourites for their soothing qualities! 

June meetings: 10th and 24th, at All Saints’ 
Road, Sydenham, S.E.26. Commence 8 p.m. 
S. O. Miebs, 7 Playfield Crescent, S.E.22. 


Hall, 
Hon. Sec. : 


Trewsbury 
Mr. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


A recital of popular orchestral and operatic items was given at the 
bungalow of Mr. Harte, who is unable to attend our usual meetings. 

At the final recital of the season we gratefully presented our Chairman, 
Mr. Ede, with an old Caruso recording, and our charming and 
wonderful hostess, Mrs. Ede, with a utility bag. 

We look forward to next season, which begins in October, with 
enthusiasm. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

Elgar has predominated at our last two recitals. Mr. G. Purt con- 
centrated on the ‘“ Enigma” Variations and the ’Cello Concerto, 
while Mr. A. Goodchild carefully guided us through the First Symphony. 
A good dose of Elgar has done us no harm ; indeed, although some 
of our members found the medicine strong at times, we now feel all 
the better for it. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Modern light music by Mr. Major made a welcome change. Gershwin, 
Coates and Louis Alter were in the ascendancy. Mr. Sellars gave 
a complete change after the interval with Kodaly’s Hary Janos, which 
wane and amusing music made a good impression. Mr. Whiter 
concluded the programme with Spanish songs. 

A plebiscite put Elgar’s Violin Concerto and the “ Unfinished ”’ 
top ; so that these, together with ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” (complete), and 
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a return visit by Mr. Clements of the Tottenham society, constitute 
the arrangements for the remainder of the season. 
Particulars from Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


To present a practical symphonic concert, our Secretary, Mr. 
Sharpe, maintained there must be three essentials : a fair knowledge 
of the major orchestral works, and the ability to balance chosen works; 
ability to choose the best of alternative records, compromise some- 
times being necessary between performance and recording ; and a 
good reproducer. Mr. Sharpe thanked Messrs. Attwells, Ltd., of 
St. Leonards for solving the last requirement. The chosen records were 
all of the best vintage, and included : Beethoven’s Fourth (Columbia 
LX274-7) ; ‘‘ Eventyr (Delius) from the Society issue ; and Sibelius’ 
Fifth, also a Society issue. 

Hon. Sec. : Mr. F.R Sharpe, 69 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Dr. Judd, who delivered a stimulating lecture on ‘‘ Expression in 
Singing,” had his subject at his finger-tips, and dealt with diction, 
rhythm, colour and other essentials of the successful vocalist. 

“* A Medieval Rogue ” was the title of a talk by Mr. F. G. Youens. 
The rogue was none other than Till Eulenspiegel. After dissecting 
Strauss’ music, the speaker played the work through without comment. 

‘* Love,” was the theme for our final meeting. Variations, ranging 
from Ellington’ 8 Creole Love Call to Schubert’s Standchen, were contributed 
by Miss Gladys Watkins, and Messrs. Stanley Coombes, H. C. Fitch, 
W. D. Taylor and F. G. Youens. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


Neither of the scheduled recitalists was able to appear recently, so 
our Secretary, Mr. F. A. Potter, a short-notice expert, substituted. 

Mr. W. G. Hughes presented Handel records, ranging from the 
overture Berenice, through vocal items from Judas Maccabaeus, Samson, 
Rinaldo, and Acis and Galatea, to the famous Water Music. The 
second half was by W. G. Sales, and included Goldmark’s “‘ Im Fruh- 
ling ’ overture, Beethoven’s G minor Piano Sonata, and a Bach Gavotte. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


Miss E. M. Litherland entered the lions’ den when she presented 
““Vaudeville”’ ; but the lions proved to be extremely tractable, 
since they thoroughly enjoyed the records. Gracie Fields, Albert 
Sandler, Robb Wilton, Peter Dawson, Cicely Courtneidge and others 
were billed, although Michael Moore’s “‘ Film Fan Fare ’’ earned the 
most comment. Mozart’s 32nd Symphony and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Scheherazade followed after the interval. 

This year’s Competition Night brought many surprises. Winning 
records were: Orchestral—Finale from Symphony 102 (Haydn) ; 
Instrumental—Schubert’s Litany for piano ; Vocal—Far From Paris My 
Darling (cs Traviata”) tied with Donne, che ;iposate (‘‘ Roberto il 
Diavola ”’ ). 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


Our Annual “ President’s Evening’? wound up the season very 
happily, Mr. Foster (our President for the last four years) being in 
good form with anecdote and reminiscence when giving his ‘‘ Notable 
Light Music ”’ programme. he gem was the magnificent recent 
recording of Finlandia, although In the Gloaming, by the Kentucky Min- 
strels, was well received. A comparison was demonstrated between 
the voices of English and Continental boys, O Thou, the Central Orb 
(St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Choir) and Tales from the Vienna Woods 
(Vienna Boys’ Choir) showing that the piping thinness of the Con- 
tinentals was immeasurably inferior to the exquisite fulness of British 
boys’ voices. An American (short wave) recording of the Abdication 
Speech proved interesting and unique, in spite of indifferent repro- 
duction. 

Re-opening meeting : Monday, September 1gth, at the Manchester 
Central Library. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


The General Meeting has been held, and a questionnaire answered, 
when some interesting information came to light. Apparently members 
prefer chamber music, modern composers and little-known works 

The new season’s programme is ready, and obtainable from the 
Hon. Sec., Miss I. H. Matthews, 39 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 

June meetings ; 14th and 28th. 


Fune 1938 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. Walters presented a programme covering a remarkable range, 
Of particular interest was the Schumann Pianoforte Quintet, which 
was much appreciated. Included also was Beethoven’s “‘ Kreutzer” 
Sonata, the overtures to ‘‘ Egmont’ and “‘ The Magic Flute,” the 
last two movements from Mozart’s 40th Symphony, and Stokowski’s 
arrangement of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue (the latter was heard in 
its original organ setting at the previous meeting). 

June meeting: 7th “THe GramMopHone”’ by Mr. P. G. Farley, at 
the Orpington Branch Library. 


Oxford Gramophone Society 


Our thirteenth meeting of the session was devoted to Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto (Columbia UX347-50) and Elgar’s Jntroduction and 
Allegro (H.M.V. C1694-5) ; and our final meeting to Mozart’ 
Oboe Quartet (Columbia LX256-7), the Brahms Song Society Album, 
and Brahms’ Clarinet Sonata. 

We have been indebted during the season to Messrs. Acott, of Oxford, 
for lending us three excellently recorded works : the Dvorak ’Cello 
Concerto, Elgar’s String Quartet, and the recent Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo—all of which (in that order) are worthy of requisition. 

We adjourn until October ; enquiries to Dr. H. A. Robertson, 1) 
Moreton Road, Oxford. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


Those unaware of Mr. P. G. Hurst’s visit were unfortunate, for the 
evening was devoted to rare recordings, veritable gems, unheard by 
the majority. To hear the “ Warsaw” record of Battestini (1903) 
singing the air from Rubenstein’s ‘‘ Demonio,” was an experience 
not to be forgotten. It was amusing, too, to hear the apparent casual 
methods of those pioneering years—a record starts, drops half a tone, 
but on developing one hears Albani’s beautiful rendering of Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair. Then after Victor Morrel’s perfect interpretation 
(1904) of Verdi’s ‘‘ Quand Ero Paggio”’ (Falstaff), the studio record 
their hearty applause. Altogether a memorable evening. We like to 
share our pleasures ! 

Why not apply to Mr. L. Palmer, 56 Muirkirk Road, S.E.6, for 
particulars of our Society ? 


Southport Gramophone Society 


Members’ own selections included works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Berlioz, Bruch, Falla, Delius, Dukas, Puccini, Wagner and others. 
The varied assortment provided a very interesting programme. 

Mr. Voss devoted himself to Beethoven’s 4th Piano Concerto, Grand 
Aria from ‘‘ Fidelio,’’ Leonora No. 3, and the Septet, Op. 20. Intro- 
ductory remarks to each item and an admirable precis of the “‘ Fidelio” 
plot, added to our enjoyment. 

Though the Society is new, there have been excellent attendances, 
June meeting : grd (“ From Albeniz to Zeller,” by Mr. S. A. Howgate.) 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Mr. G. Carter, of the Hackney Philharmonic Society, called upon 
Saint-Saens, Litolff, Beethoven and Dukas to show us “‘ Humour in 
Music ”—backed up by amusing and illuminating remarks. The 
humorous story of The Sorcerer’s Apprentice made an obvious appeal, 
and provoked a discussion on ‘‘ programme music.”’ After the interval 
Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto held our attention, and was justly called 
“superb,”’ whilst Mr. Carter received our thanks for his successful 
evening. June meetings : gth and agrd. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


There was a record attendance at the final meeting of the season, 
the first half of which was devoted to the Annual General Meeting, the 
President, Mr. S. J. Bothwell, being in the chair. To judge from the 
Secretary’s Report the season has been most successful, and this was 
borne out by the Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts. There followed 
a discussion on the syllabus for 1938-39. Now one of the features of 
this Society has been the “‘ At Home” recitals given at members’ 
residences, and it was suggested that these be further enhanced by 
a series of lecture-recitals on such subjects as : The Evolution of the 
Pianoforte ; A History of Song and Lieder ; Chamber Music through 
the Ages ; The Story of the Organ. The evening concluded with 
a “‘ My Favourite Record” programme, to which all present con- 
tributed. 

The Hon. Sec., 24 Dale Gardens, Woodford Green, Essex, will be 
pleased to hear from interested gramophiles. 





